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A MILITARY ATTACHE IN WAR TIME. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL B. SEMENOW-MERLIN, IMPERIAL 
RUSSIAN LEGATION, BUCHAREST, 1914-1916. 


I—I DEVISE A PLAN TO KEEP THE ENEMY’S MILITARY 
ATTACHES UNDER CLOSE OBSERVATION. 


Six years of the Secret Ser- 
vice in Japan gave me solid 
and practical experience for 
Bucharest in war time. For 
example, I knew well that, as 
a tule, the persons with whom 
the head of an Intelligence 
Service, such as a Military 
‘Attaché, would seem to be in 
close business relations might 
take only an indirect part in 
the Secret Service, and very 
often would not even suspect 
the true significance of their 
duties. For instance, they 
might deliver secret letters and 
instructions, taking them for or- 
dinary correspondence. There- 
fore I did not expect that 
secret agents of any import- 
ance would personally call on 
any of the Military Attachés. 
Seeing that, I had to seek clues 
Where, and in order to un- 
Tavel the intricate skein of 
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their Secret Service organisa- 
tion, had to follow the trail 
closely and watch whom these 
callers would meet after leav- 
ing their chiefs. To this end 
my chief agent in charge of a 
house under observation, see- 
ing someone leave it, would 
signal to one of his assistants 
to shadow the person in all his 
movements about the town; 
and this assistant would make 
notes of the addresses and 
names (if they could be got) 
of all the people with whom 
the suspected person was in 
contact during the day. If 
necessary this assistant agent 
might ring up for another 
assistant, and leave to his 
special charge some other sus- 
pects whom he might meet 
during his peregrinations. In 
this way, after a day’s work, 
there would be built up a large 
25 
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net of agents, some of them 
mobile and others stationary, 
who remained on their posts 
and kept certain houses under 
strict observation. It hap- 
pened sometimes that there 
were employed working for me 
in this special counter-espion- 
age branch alone some twenty- 
five or even more agents. Each 
of them sent me daily a de- 
tailed report setting out the 
events of every hour he was 
on duty. Every night I re- 
ceived dozens of reports. It 
was my habit to scrutinise 
these carefully, and to enter in 
a special book the names and 
addresses of all the people who 
during the day had been in 
touch with the military repre- 
sentatives of our enemies. I 
marked in red ink on a large 
scale map of Bucharest all 
houses that were suspected, 
and, if necessary, new agents 
were detached to watch them. 
I had not to wait long for 
results from this slow but 
thorough system, and was soon 
familiar with the names and 
addresses of the majority of the 
persons in the town who were 
in the service of our enemies. 
Thanks to this system, I suc- 
ceeded very often in ferreting 
out new spies on their arrival 
in Roumania from Russia, 
Serbia, Bulgaria or Turkey. 
Usually on these occasions I 
tried to get into communica- 
tion with them and let them 
understand that their secret ac- 
tivities were discovered. I then 
offered to add to the fees which 
they were getting from our 
enemies for espionage work, on 
the condition that they in- 
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cluded in their reports some 
special information prepared by 
myself, or disclosed the names 
and particulars of their accom- 
plices. I must say here that 
these agents, as a rule, were 
very generously paid by their 
Austrian and German masters, 
but apparently not well enough 
to steel their mercantile souls 
against the temptation of get- 
ting more. 

Very often I worked in my 
study all the night through 
preparing most intricate re- 
ports of the displacement of 
Russian troops. It required 
the training of a Staff College 
officer to fool the German Staff 
officers, who would be equally 
highly trained. ‘Truth had to 
be mixed up most cautiously 
with fiction, and it was neces- 
sary always to keep in mind 
some special object probable 
in the existing strategical situa 
tion. For instance, in anticipa- 
tion of an offensive on a certain 
section of the front, it would 
be desirable to draw up 4 
report in such a manner as 0 
persuade the enemy to await 
our attack in quite a different 
and possibly a most remote 
place. Moreover, such a report 
had to be written so as #0 
exclude all suspicion even by 
military experts of its identity. 
That was the reason why! 
always endeavoured to givé 
to these reports a double meal 
ing, and in so doing I Wa 
merely following in principle 
the old Delphic oracle, whieh, 
as we know, always 4 
its prophecies to permit 
broadest interpretation. 

Many a sleepless night ! 
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spent working on these imagi- 
nary reports and plans. Even 
if each of these false reports 
had not perhaps the desired 
effect of misleading our enemies, 
at any rate they must have 
confused their Intelligence work 
considerably. The Germans, 
however, were not to be caught 
with chaff. To steal a march 
upon them, I had to double 
their finesse and use as much 
subtlety and cunning as I 
could command. The agents 
whom I bought over said that 
their chiefs refused to give 
credence to reports unless they 
were accompanied with ample 
proofs. They required in- 
variably that their secret agents 
should really cross the Russian 
frontier. Therefore an in- 
credible, and seemingly incom- 
prehensible, method had to be 
used; persons, well known to 
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us as enemy spies, had to be 
assisted to enter Russia! These 
fellows were promptly placed 
in the hands of the Russian 
gendarmes, by whom they were 
closely watched. Great indeed 
was my responsibility in this 
matter, and not less great after 
all must have been the con- 
fidence of the Russian General 
Staff in my judgment, when it 
sanctioned this deep game. 
The results, however, did 
eventually prove that my sys- 
tem worked well. Headquarters 
were not slow to recognise its 
merits, and during the first 
eight months of the Great War 
I had the honour to receive two 
high decorations—the St Vladi- 
mir Cross of the 4th, and later 
one of the 3rd, degree. The 
latter under the Tsars used to 
confer on commoners the privi- 
leges of the hereditary nobility. 


II.—MY CHIEF ASSISTANTS. 


My chief agent No. 1 was a 
very small middle-aged man 
‘ with an abnormally large head 
deeply set on broad, stooping 
shoulders. He wore glasses, 
and looked a typical German 
professor. He spoke with a 
thin squeaky voice, and was 
very reserved and reticent in 
his manners. He preferred 
to report in writing, and this 
work was always in a script 
extraordinarily fine and clear. 
He came usually quite un- 
expectedly, and left the room 
% if vanishing into the dark- 
ness. He never came in the 
evenings, but always at twi- 
light, when his quaint little 
figure, clad invariably in grey, 


became as if absorbed in the 
last rays of the short southern 


sunset. He never asked me 
for money, although I knew 
that he was poor, and even 
suffered sometimes from hun- 
ger. All his information was 
precise and substantial; and 
always concerned important 
matters. Sometimes he went 
far beyond the limits of my 
commissions, and quite un- 
expectedly gave me very im- 
portant news; for instance, 
concerning the position on the 
French front, which enabled 
me to foretell several months 
ahead, and before all the other 
Military Attachés, the impend- 
ing Verdun operation. He was 
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especially well informed of the 
military situation in the rear 
of the Austrian armies. His 
reports were a medley of num- 
bers of regiments, divisions 
and army corps, which always 
proved to be exact. 

He had only one weak point : 
he was firmly convinced that 
Roumania would soon join us 
by declaring war against Aus- 
tria. I tried in vain to dis- 
enchant him of that illusion, 
but for some mysterious reason 
his Roumanian reports con- 
tinued for a long time to be 
extremely optimistic. Being 
probably prompted by these 
sympathies, he used gratui- 
tously to supply the Roumanian 
General Staff with some of his 
news. Once, in fact, I received 
from that source information 
which was identical with some 
I already had in my possession. 
As these facts were of some 
interest to our enemies, I gave 
strict orders to my agent to 
stop serving two masters. He 
became very confused, and 
promised me solemnly to sever 
all connection with the Rou- 
manian General Staff. Later 
on, however, when I became 
sure that the Staff was supply- 
ing me knowingly with false 
information, I decided to make 
use of the confidence which my 
agent still enjoyed in that 
quarter, and flooded it in my 


turn with news of which I 
myself was the author. 

I knew that the German 
Military Attaché called fre. 
quently on the Roumanian 
General Staff for secret in. 
telligence, which, by order of 
M. Bratianu, was given to him 
as tangible proof of Roumanian 
friendship. In this way my 
colleague, Major B. v. S., must 
have got quite a lot of ‘ secret’ 
information, not suspecting that 
its real author was the Russian 
Military Attaché. This method 
indeed proved to be exception- 
ally efficient. Its influence can 
be traced in that interest- 
ing book, ‘General Headquarters 
and its Critical Decisions, 1914- 
1916,’ written by the former 
German Chief of Staff, General 
Eric von Falkenhayn, in which 
the author tells us clearly that 
the German General Staff was 
misinformed with regard to 
the date of the beginning of 
the Russian offensive against 
the Austrians early in June 
1916. This, it is claimed, 
led to the brilliant Russian 
victories in the Bukovina and 
Volynia.* 

The Germans actually ¢ 
pected this offensive at quitea 
different time, and I can say 
that I saw to it. In this 
manner I took my revenge 
on the Roumanian General Stal 
for misleading me, and, 2 








1 General E. von Falkenhayn, ‘General Headquarters and its Critical De 
cisions, 1914-1916.’ Page 244: “The blow fell like a bolt from the blue ® 


Galicia on the 4th of June . 


. .” Ibid. (page 96): “‘.. . before any indication 


of a movement of this sort had been noticed, to say nothing of announced . - « 


Ibid. (page 241): “*. . 


. there were no indications of any kind to suggest that & 


transfer to the front of our Allies (Austrians) on the South was in progres | 
Ibid. (page 241): “.. 
materialised .. .” Ibid. (page 96) : 


the Brussiloff offensive . . . 








. Unfortunately, however, that ‘ something quite im 
“, . . The wholly unexpected success 
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addition, made this Staff an 
unsuspecting instrument in my 
hands to mislead the Germans 
and the Austrians. My agent, 
who gradually got rid of his 
Roumanian illusions, appeared 
to be quite satisfied with this 
new turn of affairs. 

The second of my assistants 
in the Intelligence Service in 
Roumania was a school teacher 
by profession, from that part 
of the old Hungarian kingdom 
where lived a Slavonic people 
officially known in Austria as 
the ‘ Ruthenes,’ but who were 
in reality pure Russians. As 
from the outset I was not 
quite certain of the honesty of 
his purpose, I made a condition 
that his wife and child should 
remain in Bucharest, and that 
his monthly remuneration 
should be paid to her. It was 
understood that should his re- 
ports from Hungary cease to 
come in regularly, or should 
they be found unsatisfactory, 
the payments to his wife would 
be stopped. I must say, how- 
ever, that I had no need to 
apply these severe methods of 
discipline, and the money was 
not only paid out regularly 
but in time was substantially 
increased. The reports of my 
chief agent No. 2 were excel- 
lent. I remember a case when 
his letters, sent with great 
precaution across the frontier, 
contained most wonderfully 
exact items concerning the 
numbers of the Austro-Hun- 
garian reinforcements which 
were en route for the Russian 
front. Suspecting here a good 
deal of imagination on the 
part of my agent, I requested 
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him either to explain the means 
by which he obtained such 
detailed information, or to cease 
sending these fancy reports. 
I was somewhat ashamed when 
I received his reply in due 
time, which contained a cate- 
gorical explanation (we were 
necessarily short of space, for 
our correspondence usually 
occupied a small corner of a 
post-card and was written in a 
special invisible ink): ‘ School 
near field bakery. Counted 
number of loaves. Very cor- 
rect.” The clever fellow was 
watching the number of loaves 
issued daily by the field bakery, 
and thus got easily enough the 
number of men who passed 
daily through that very im- 
portant and centrally located 
victualling-point of one of the 
Austrian armies. Thanks to 
my telegraphic reports de- 
spatched periodically to General 
Brussiloff’s Headquarters, we 
were well informed of the 
strength of that particular 
Austrian army. All his other 
reports were also based quite 
ingeniously on some simple 
but reliable source of informa- 
tion. 

My third principal assistant 
in the Secret Service, also a 
Slav and an ardent patriot, 
was a Polish nobleman, a rela- 
tive of one of the Austrian 
diplomats in the Balkans. This 
young man had free access 
to all the rooms of the Le- 
gation, as well as to the priv- 
ate lodging of the Minister 
himself. Being at the very 
source of all the news, he was 
in a position to provide me 
with most important and con- 
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fidential information. More- 
over the young man had estates 
in Galicia, situated in the rear 
of the Austrian armies, and 
could therefore easily obtain 
permission to travel there and 
back as if for the inspection 
of his lands. This freedom 
of movement behind the Aus- 
trian front made his reports 
always most accurate and re- 
liable. He avoided coming to 


Roumania, and I saw him only 
once, when he was introduced 
to me, and I was then much 
impressed by his appearance 
and conversation. His reports 
were delivered to me in Rou- 
mania by most secure and 
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ingenious methods, which never 
failed. 

To these patriots I entrusted 
the responsible task of organis- 
ing my Intelligence Service, 
which in this way was divided 
into three main sections. The 
chief agent in each section pro- 
ceeded then quite independently 
to engage his own assistants, 
his local agents, correspond- 
ents, couriers, &c. Gradually, 
and under the competent guid- 
ance of these honest and loyal 
chiefs, my organisation de- 
veloped into a perfect and 
efficiently-working mechanism 
which rendered excellent ser- 
vice. 


Ill.—THE GERMAN SUBMARINE MECHANIC. 


Ten years’ experience as a 
Military Attaché in the Em- 
bassies at London and Tokio 
taught me to be on my guard 
when interviewing strangers. 
For that reason my house was 
watched day and night by one 
of my best agents, whose duty 
it was to keep an eye upon all 
suspicious visitors coming to 
see me. In extreme cases the 
same agent served as a secure 
liaison with the Roumanian 
police should their help be re- 
quired. I disliked, however, 
to implicate the police of a 
neutral country in my affairs. 

As a measure of precaution 
my study was connected by 
a private telephone-line with 
my agent’s guard-room. Thus 
it came about that when one 
day a visitor rang the bell at 
my door, I knew some par- 
ticulars about him before he 
had time to enter. 


I was told that he had arrived 
in a motor-car which had been 
left behind at the corner, and 
that he had walked to my 
door. The chauffeur . left in 
the car appeared to my agent 
somewhat suspicious. He 
warned me to be careful with 
this visitor. I had just time 
enough to hang up the receiver, 
and to collect into one heap 
the papers which lay scattered 
on the desk, when the servant 
handed me the stranger’s card. 
I read on it a Spanish-sounding 
name with ‘“ Buenos Aires” 
in the corner. I told my mal 
to show him in, and drew 4 
revolver out of a drawer and 
placed it next to me on the 
desk. At the same time I 8a¥ 
that my foot could reach the 
knob of the emergency bell 
concealed on the floor undet 
the table. 

I barely had time to take 
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these usual precautions when 
I heard a knock at the door 
and called out in French, 
“Entrez!” The door slowly 
opened, disclosing the tall thin 
of a man. My eyes 
were attracted by his face, 
which was narrow and long, 
with a yellow unhealthy com- 
plexion, red and swollen eye- 
lids, and a big nose pending 
downwards. I showed him a 
chair and asked him to sit 
down ; whereupon he advanced 
a few steps on his long thin 
legs with sharp angular knees, 
and let himself down noise- 
lessly, like an apparition, into 
the arm-chair. We were now 
left alone, and separated only 
by the writing-desk. I sur- 
veyed his face keenly, and 
tried to guess what his game 
might be. He threw an un- 
easy glance at the door, thrust 
his right hand into his trousers 
pocket, and, looking sideways, 
began in a hoarse voice— 

“I have just arrived from 
Buenos Aires via Austria, and 
I can give you most important 
information about the distribu- 
tion of the Austro - German 
troops... .” That was a 
very conventional introductory 
phrase used by nearly all inter- 
national spies, so I was not 
surprised to hear it. He was 
still murmuring something when 
I took my eyes off his face, 
being attracted by the strange 
twitching movement of his bony 
wrist, which stuck out from his 
pocket. Without turning my 
eyes away from that sinewy 
wrist, I covered with my hand 
the revolver on the desk. The 
stranger shuddered slightly, and 
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crouched down as if to dodge 
my shot. From over the table 
I could see only his round head 
with its carroty hair and dull 
grey eyes encircled by red- 
rimmed eyelids. 

To watch his movements 
better I rose a little, levelled 
my revolver at him, and, with 
a voice as calm as I could 
make it, ordered him to take 
his hand out of his pocket and 
sit up straight. 

“Look out, or be off!” I 
added, pointing towards the 
door. Whereupon the man 
moved drowsily and, sitting 
erect, drew his hand out of 
his pocket with a distorted 
smile. It was empty. I con- 
fess I was disappointed at 
that: I expected him to sur- 
render his revolver, or to try 
a shot at me in self-defence. 
But nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. I began to feel sorry 
for my suspicions, and made 
an effort to cool down a little. 
I noticed, however, that he 
kept the hand on his knees 
tightly clenched. His long 
crooked fingers were working 
all the time, as if crushing 
something held in the palm. 
Then suddenly, and with an 
agility quite strange to his 
long and clumsy body, he 
jumped to his feet, swinging 
his right hand upwards with 
lightning-like rapidity. Taken 
by surprise I must have shifted 
from my position behind the 
desk, for, in spite of groping 
with my foot, I could not reach 
the secret alarm bell fixed on 
the floor. To make things 
worse, and to my dismay, I 
felt my eyesight blurred, as 
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by a thick film drawn over my 
eyes. My revolver was knocked 
out of my hand, and fell to the 
floor. Above me, dimly visible, 
the lean figure bent across the 
table. My eyes were swimming, 
and the mist before them was 
thickening. In a dense fog, 
half blind, I struggled with 
that pair of tenacious sinewy 
hands drawing, with unflinch- 
ing strength, nearer and nearer 
to my throat. 

I began to feel my energy 
dwindling. My resistance was 
collapsing, when suddenly I 
heard my men rush in, and the 
room was filled with shouts, 
the noise of a scuffle and the 
crash of overturned furniture. 

After bathing my eyes in 
cold water I felt much relieved, 
and was able, dimly, to per- 
ceive my assailant stretched 
out on the sofa, his hands 
tied up with a towel. Astride 
of his long lean legs sat one 
of my agents; another was 
about to lift the telephone 
receiver, when I stopped him. 

“You want to ring up the 
police? That will not do. 
First search the fellow thor- 
oughly!” They searched him 
for more than half an hour, 
but to no purpose. All parts 
of his apparel were closely 
examined — the pockets, the 
lining: nothing of importance 
was found. There on the table 
was his revolver, his Argentine 
passport, and his pocket-book, 
containing a small sum of 
money and a few local news- 
paper - cuttings advertisements 
for flats ‘to let ’’ and the results 
of the latest race meeting. The 
prisoner submitted to this 
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humiliating procedure in a 
state of suppressed fury, and his 
face became inflamed in red 
patches. Seeing that our efforts 
to find something compromising 
were frustrated, he grinned 
triumphantly at us. Other. 
wise he kept stubbornly silent, 
and now and then even shut 
his eyes, as if to indicate that 
he was quite resigned to his 
fate. Only when I had his 
shoes taken off did he show any 
signs of apprehension. As a 
last resource I ordered the soles 
to be ripped open, and, to my 
great delight, there fell out a 
tiny wafer of carefully folded 
paper. I picked it up, spread it 
out and read it with great 
interest. Pausing for a moment 
I looked at the stranger on 
the sofa. There he lay, stripped 
to his shirt, his wide-open red- 
rimmed eyes burning with in- 
tense hatred, his chin quivering 
feverishly and his lanky body 
wriggling like an eel under the 
weight of the man who sat on 
him. Not a single word, how- 
ever, escaped from his white 
lips. 

The document turned out 
to be a certificate issued by 
the German General Staff in 
Berlin to one Gottlieb, D. (the 
Argentine passport, of course, 
was false), who was being de 
spatched to Roumania to assist 
in the secret passage of Germal 
submarines through that coul- 
try to Constantinople. The 
submarines were in pieces 
packed in cases, and were 0 
pass through the Customs % 
ordinary merchandise. This 
Gottlieb, D., was ordered, after 
the completion of the job, # 
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remain in Bucharest at the 
German Military Attaché’s dis- 
posal as an expert submarine 
mechanic. Now everything be- 
came plain: the queer be- 
haviour of the fellow, his clumsi- 
ness, and the rough handling 
of the plot. He was not a 
specially trained and experi- 
enced Secret Service man, only 
an amateur and a novice. It 
was also obvious that his 
hazardous and dangerous task 
was either forced upon him 
by his superiors, or that he 
himself had volunteered for it, 
tempted by detective stories 
to try his own skill in this 
field of adventures. It seemed 


very strange that he should 
employ the old device of throw- 
ing powder into my eyes, al- 
though his powder, by the way, 


certainly contained some very 
active ingredients. The few 
particles that found their way 
into my eyes made me suffer 
for a week. The object of this 
assaul§ was now also clear: 
the Germans wished to in- 
capacitate me during the time 
that precious ‘merchandise ’ 
would be passing through to 
Turkey. I was about to issue 
orders to watch strictly the 
Roumano - Hungarian frontier 
Station of Predeal, when I 
suddenly recollected the half- 
clad German on the sofa. He 
looked miserable and repulsive. 
I did not want him any more. 
I took @ flashlight snapshot of 
him, which was later circu- 
lated among the Allied Head- 
quarters as the likeness of a 
dangerous German spy. I kept 
his Argentine passport and re- 
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volver and told him to dress. 
He was trembling all over, and 
we had to help him with his 
jacket, as in the hurry he could 
not get his long skinny arms 
into the sleeves. 

Looking somewhat crest- 
fallen, with stooping shoulders, 
he walked to the door like a 
dog with its tail between its 
legs, moving as silently as he 
had come in an hour ago. 

I could not implicate the 
Roumanian police in this mat- 
ter, and preferred rather to let 
him go. He had hardly time 
to leave the house before I 
despatched urgent instructions 
to my agents stationed in 
important railway centres to 
locate the trucks with the 
German submarines. 

Suspecting that the Rou- 
manian Government had secret- 
ly given its consent for the 
transit to Bulgaria of this 
military contraband, I decided 
not to wire to my Head- 
quarters until I could ascer- 
tain the exact whereabouts of 
those four submarines and set 
my agents to watch them. 
Only then should I enter a 
strong protest with the Rou- 
manian Government through 
the Russian Minister. I firmly 
resolved not to let these sub- 
marines out of Roumania if 
possible. Should the emergency 
arise, I made up my mind 
to take extreme measures— 
even blow up the whole thing 
sooner than allow them to 
come into the hands of the 
Turks. In that event I knew 
that I would have to relinquish 
my post at the Legation, and, 

2E2 
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in the case of loss of life by 
the explosion, was likely to be 
arrested and court-martialled. 

The uncertainty of the posi- 
tion, and the pain in my eyes 
from that confounded German 
powder, greatly worried me. 
I paced my study in much agi- 
tation, now and then wiping 
the tears from my eyes. Sev- 
eral hours passed and there 
was not a single answer to my 
urgent inquiries. At last came 
the first telegram. I messed 
about with my secret code, and 
only after repeated efforts suc- 
ceeded in deciphering its con- 
tents. The telegram read as 
follows :— 

“Two German submarines 
taken to pieces and packed in 
several big cases secretly ar- 
rived at the port of Sulin 
and were loaded on German 
chartered steamer which left 
one hour ago for Constanti- 
nople.”’ 

Then came another telegram 
that two more German sub- 
marines had arrived that morn- 
ing at the port of Brailov, 
and had also been shipped 
to Turkey. The game was 
up: the Germans had suc- 
ceeded this time in shipping 
their dangerous ‘ merchandise ’ 
through Roumania. It was 
too late to act, and nothing 
could be done. ‘‘ Confound 
that German and his vile 
powder!” I grumbled aloud, 
‘and now those submarines 
are shipped clean through!” 
Then, with an afterthought, I 
recollected that without that 
German I would have known 
nothing at all about the sub- 
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marines. In a violent rage I 
swore a solemn oath that J 
would never allow a single 
German submarine again to 
escape my vigilance and cross 
Roumania. I am glad to say 
I kept my word, although it 
cost me many sleepless nights 
and, sometimes, many long 
hours of bitter disappointment 
coding and decoding secret mes- 
sages, and despatching and re- 
ceiving endless reports about 
the movements of all suspicious- 
looking German or Austrian 
machinery, or other goods in 
large cases, which thereafter 
entered Roumania. 

On the 20th May 1915 the 
Germans made a further at- 
tempt. However, on this occa- 
sion, and as a result of my 
timely protest to the Rou 
manian War Office, a special 
military commission was de- 
spatched to the frontier sta- 
tion at Predeal. When some 
large cases which had recently 
arrived from Germany were 
opened, they were found to 
contain submarine parts. This 
cargo was confiscated by the 
Roumanian Government, but 
I would not guarantee that it 
was not forwarded later to its 
destination—i.e., to Turkey. 

The diplomats would not 
expose the chicanery of M. 
Bratianu’s Government. They 
preferred to keep silent, trying 
to convince their respective 
Governments that all went well, 
and that the negotiations with 
Roumania had reached @ fay- 
ourable stage. They insisted 
further that M. Bratianu wa 
a staunch friend, and that the 
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reports concerning his double 
game were only calumnies ex- 
eeedingly harmful to our har- 
monious relations. M. Bra- 
tianu would never commit, they 
repeated, such a monstrous 
offence as to allow German 
submarines to pass through 
neutral Roumania ! 

Let me here mention what 
the Roumanian Government 
said when, as the result of my 
protest, it examined some large 
suspicious-looking cases at the 
frontier station. Being unable 
to deny that the contents were 
really parts of a submarine, the 
Government maintained that 
they were only spare parts, and 
that therefore the alleged pass- 
age of German submarines had 
yet to be proved. 

The confiscated cases were 
sent to the Bucharest military 
arsenal, and in vain I asked 
permission to examine them. 
Who knows but that they were 
sent to their destination? We, 
the military officers, soon did 
not require any further proofs 
of the arrival of German sub- 
marines in the Black Sea. We 
were, indeed, to be fully con- 
vinced of their presence, for 


the Russian hospital ship Portu- 
galia was attacked soon after 
this incident by a German 
submarine near the shores of 
Turkey, and sent to the bottom 
with hundreds of sick and 
wounded soldiers. This cata- 
strophe was indeed a cruel 
reminder to our diplomatic 
body in Bucharest, and a ter- 
rible lesson to its suicidal opti- 
mism. That the hospital ship 
was really sunk by a German 
submarine and not by a float- 
ing mine, as many would like 
to have it (and let them think 
so—for their own consolation), 
was testified to by the surviv- 
ing members of the crew, who 
claimed that they clearly saw 
the periscope. 

The villain of this story, the 
German mechanic, was not seen 
for long in the streets of Bucha- 
rest. My agents traced him to 
the Bulgarian frontier at 
Giurgevo. I have never heard 
of him since. But after that 
affair I bought a pair of large 
and solid goggles, and when- 
ever I interviewed suspicious 
strangers I planted them firmly 
on my nose. 

I thought it would be safer. 


Ivy.—A STRANGE VISITOR. 


The sun was going down, and 
its last oblique rays traversed 
the length of my study. I 
Was busy giving the final touch 
to a report, as a courier was to 
leave for Russia next day. By 
some unknown impulse I 
stopped writing, put the pen 
aide, and sat musing for a 
few moments. My eyes were 


arrested by one of the sun- 
beams, and the myriads of 
illuminated dust-particles gaily 
dancing in it. Following that 


golden path my eyes were ~ 


led out through the window 
into the garden, and, being 
tired by long writing, lingered 
with pleasure on the green lawn 
and the bright autumnal flower- 
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beds. My thoughts flew far 
away, over to the endless 
steppes of my fatherland, where 
in sanguinary battles its future 
was being forged. 

My attention was suddenly 
attracted to a little figure of 
@ man in a greyish-yellow suit 
and a cap of the type worn 
by sailors on shore. He walked 
along the path by the flower- 
beds towards the entrance of 
the house. What first im- 
pressed me was the queer gait 
of the man, for he walked with 
his hands deep in his trouser- 
pockets, and staggered from 
side to side with slightly bent 
knees, as if trying all the time 
to regain equilibrium. As he 
came nearer I was able to 
make out his features, and was 
struck by their resemblance to 
that of an old ginger rat. His 
long sharp nose seemed to sniff 
constantly in all directions, 
and his little piercing eyes, 
without any perceptible eye- 
brows, looked out sharply from 
under the peak of the cap, 
which was pulled well down 
over his face. 

“ Aha!” I thought, ‘‘ a sea- 
wolf, or maybe a _ sea-rat! 
What a strange character!” 
I opened the window cautiously 
and, looking out, perceived my 
visitor standing at the entrance 
and lifting his hand to press 
the door-bell. His sharp nose 
went on moving in all direc- 
tions, sniffing and sniffing at 
something. He looked very 
excited. He glanced round 
stealthily, drew out a visiting- 
card, and scribbled something 
on it. The door opened, and 
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the visitor, with stooping back 
and hands still deep in his 
pockets, slipped into the hall, 

‘M. L. Kantakudis ’ was the 
name on the visiting - card 
handed to me by the valet, 
In one corner was written in 
French, “‘ On a most important 
and confidential matter.” I 
thought a moment, and re- 
collected that there was a 
steamer in the Roumanian 
Black Sea port of Constanza 
called the Anton, which was 
sailing under the Greek flag, 
but which in reality was load- 
ing benzine for the Germans. 
I had information that she 
was about to weigh anchor for 
Constantinople, and that she 
was apparently shy of the 
Russian destroyers along the 
Bulgarian shores. The Anton 
was under my strict surveil- 
lance. I was ready to wire 
to the Naval Headquarters in 
Odessa the date of her sailing. 

M. Kantakudis did not pass 
through my door at once. 
First there appeared his long 
sharp nose with its continu 
ously quivering nostrils, and 
then there followed a little, 
closely cut, ginger head, marked 
by several round bald spots. 
His hands were working ¢o2- 
fusedly and turning the cap 
round and round, which at this 
angle looked too big for his 
small head. The preliminary 
advances being over, he planted 
himself carefully on the edge 
of a chair and drew out of his 
pocket a large neatly folded 
handkerchief, unfolded it de 
liberately, and started to blow 
his nose; and that obtrr 
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sive organ seemed to struggle 
hard to get away from the 
unwonted imprisonment. All 
this time his small, beady, 
rat-like eyes never ceased to 
rove uneasily. At last, having 
completed the nose - blowing, 
my queer visitor refolded his 
handkerchief neatly, put it 
back in his pocket, and began 
in a thin squeaking voice to 
speak in broken French— 

“T am the agent of the 
Athenian Steamship Company,” 
he said, and stopped, working 
his nostrils nervously. ‘‘ I come 
here, Colonel,” he continued, 
“to make to you on behalf of 
my company a very confiden- 
tial and mutually profitable 
proposal. You are probably 
aware that several steamers of 
our company are chartered by 
the German Government to 
ship benzine to Constantinople. 
We have already made several 
successful trips, but the risk 
of being sunk by Russian de- 
stroyers is so great that my 
company has decided that it 
would be preferable to deliver 
our steamer, now in port, into 
Russian hands on the high 
seas, and to let her remain 
interned in a Russian port 
until the end of the war. We 
feel that this would be better 
than to risk her being sent to 
the bottom with all the cargo. 
The cargo of the Anton con- 
sists of benzine valued at ap- 
proximately £7500. The com- 
pany would like to receive as 
compensation for its loss one 
half of this amount.” 

Here M. Kantakudis stopped 
short and began to examine 


intently the expression of my 
face, to divine if his proposal 
was being favourably received, 
and if it was worth while to 
go into further details. Prob- 
ably he was not much encour- 
aged by his examination, for, 
strange to say, the monotonous 
squeaking of this little man 
had had a somnolent effect 
upon my tired brain, and had 
gradually deadened my senses 
and nearly rocked me to sleep. 
Endeavouring to listen atten- 
tively to this strange proposal, 
and fighting with the sleep 
which had already half para- 
lysed my limbs, I was playing 
absently with a heavy paper- 
weight. The thin piping of 
the man’s voice chimed with 
the buzz of a fly at the window, 
and that queer lullaby reduced 
me to a sort of dreary numb- 
ness. Suddenly the heavy piece 
of marble slipped out of my 
hands and fell with a crash to 
the floor. In one leap, and 
with inhuman dexterity, my 
visitor was standing near the 
door. His left hand grasped 
the handle tightly, and with 
the other he groped in his 
pocket, presumably in search 
of a weapon. 

I excused myself as best I 
could for my clumsiness, and 
begged M. Kantakudis to be 
seated. 

“Your proposal interests me 
very much,” I said, seeing that 
he had regained his composure 
completely and was ready to 
listen. “If I understand you 
correctly, your company offers 
to hand over to the Russian 
Government, on the high seas, 
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a cargo of benzine, now the 
property of Germany, together 
with the steamer Anton, which 
is to be conveyed to a Russian 
port and interned there until 
the end of the present war? ” 

M. Kantakudis nodded in 
assent. 

“Where do you propose to 
hand over your steamer to us ? ” 

This question seemed to be 
of such importance to my 
visitor that he did not reply 
straight away. Again I had 
to witness the tedious manipu- 
lation of his handkerchief, but 
this time his long nose made 
such an unexpectedly loud 
trumpeting that it was my 
turn to jump in my chair from 
surprise. The handkerchief 
made its slow voyage back to 
the pocket, and, when all the 
details of this annoying cere- 


mony were over, I heard the 
short answer— 

“Somewhere near the coast 
of Bulgaria.” 

I considered the matter for 
a while, and replied that I 
could not give my consent to 


this proposal; that I must 
demand that the steamer, after 
clearing the port, should change 
her course for Odessa and 
surrender herself there to the 
Russian authorities. 

This counter-proposal seemed 
to put M. Kantakudis at his 
wits’ end. His nose began to 
move to and fro, his nostrils 
quivered, and he seemed to be 
getting deeply engrossed in 
some very involved calcula- 
tions. As if forgetting my 
presence, he made a queer 
whistling noise through his 
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teeth while contemplating ab. 
stractedly his long, yellow, 
crooked nails. 

“Yes, I think my company 
might be able to comply with 
your demand, but we should 
have to examine the matter 
more closely. Could I call on 
you to-morrow with the final 
answer ? ”’ 

I consented, and, to my dis- 
gust, saw that my visitor was 
again about to draw out his 
handkerchief and perform his 
favourite ritual ; but suddenly 
he folded it quickly, rammed it 
into his pocket, jumped up 
from the chair and began to 
bow backwards on his crooked 
legs towards the door. Having 
reached it, he opened it a little 
and slipped through the narrow 
opening with the slithering 
nimbleness of a rat. 

I remained in my chair 
motionless, and turned the 
whole matter over and over in 
my mind. In the first place, 
Kantakudis himself looked to 
me somewhat suspicious. His 
general appearance and dress, 
the assumed gait of a mariner 
and the borrowed cap far too 
large for his little head, all 
indicated a rough make-up. 
But who knows? One used to 
meet all sorts of queer types 
in this world, and especially 
in the Secret Service, where 
little attention is paid to out- 
ward appearances. Let us as- 
sume, so I reasoned, that the 
Germans intend to lure ow 
destroyer to the Bulgariad 
shores, and despatch against 
her from Constantinople one 
of their two fast men-of-wat 
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—the Goeben or the Breslau— 
to sink her, and so bring the 
3.8. Anton’s precious cargo under 
convoy safe to Constantinople ? 
That seemed very probable. 
But I had requested that the 
steamer should sail direct to 
Odessa, and, if the shipping 
company agreed, it would make 
for good business. After this 
treachery, Germany would most 
certainly call off its contract 
with the company, and the 
export of benzine stop, be 
it for a time only. In addi- 
tion, we should get a consider- 
able quantity of benzine de- 
livered cheap at Odessa, where 
we were short of the stuff. 
Should my conditions be ac- 
cepted the transaction seemed 
to be quite safe, and, besides, 
I could not miss such a good 
opportunity to annoy the Ger- 
mans. 

The next day M. Kantakudis 
appeared with an answer. He 
told me that his company could 
not agree with my conditions. 
No orders could be issued to 
the steamer to proceed directly 
to Odessa, as such steps would 
affect unfavourably the com- 
pany’s reputation. Moreover, 
should the affair become known 
publicly, the captain would run 
the risk of having his ticket 
cancelled for life, and, there- 
fore, his co-operation would 
cost too much money. 

“ All the details of our plan,” 
he said, “must be arranged 
in such manner as to give 
complete verisimilitude to the 
capture of our steamer by a 
Russian man-of-war. The 
Steamer should be fired at, 


stopped and taken to Odessa 
as @ lawful prize. The case 
should be brought in the usual 
way under the notice of the 
local Russian Prize Court. The 
captain and the crew should 
be detained until the Prize 
Court would give its verdict. 
Thus the number of our ac- 
complices,’” he said in con- 
clusion to his little speech, 
“could be reduced to two: 
the captain and his first officer, 
either of whom, unnoticed 
by the crew, could alter the 
steamer’s course to Odessa.” 

It did not escape my atten- 
tion that the general appear- 
ance and the manners of M. 
Kantakudis had undergone 
some changes. Instead of the 
mariner’s cap, he sported a 
round straw hat with a bright 
ribbon, and his manners were 
bolder and more self-confident. 
Only once did he try to get 
out his handkerchief, and then 
he put it back again. His thin 
face showed signs of a poorly 
concealed satisfaction. He 
looked merry, and even now 
and then started whistling, ap- 
parently in him a sign of a 
great contentment, but checked 
himself and bit his pale lips. 
He evidently felt elated over 
the happy conclusion of this 
business. 

After some consideration I 
decided to wire these new 
conditions to the Naval Head- 
quarters, and requested M. 
Kantakudis to call for an answer 
in three days. 

Next day a telegram came 
from Odessa with full approval 
of my plan, and with a position 
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in degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude of the place where the 
8.8. Anton would be met by 
@ Russian destroyer, the com- 
mander of which had been 
given orders to take possession 
of the steamer with all military 
precaution, and without dis- 
closing any previous arrange- 
ments. In conclusion, I was 
ordered to ascertain whether 
the steamer was actually loaded 
with benzine, and to estimate 
its quantity. 

From her arrival from Con- 
stantinople the Anton had been 
under our strict surveillance. 
In order to refresh my memory 
I took out the latest report of 
my agent, which read as 
follows— 

“ Anton fills her tanks by 
night with benzine. In addi- 
tion, and with measures of 
special precaution, large cases 
of nearly cubic form are loaded. 
They say on board that these 
cases also contain benzine, but 
in 100-gallon tins. It is also 
said that they will be promptly 
forwarded from Constantinople 
to Germany. The Anton will 
weigh anchor in three days 
and proceed to Constantinople.” 

I perused once more this 
concise report, and gave my 
attention to the 100-gallon 
cases. What if they did not 
contain benzine but something 
else—for example, big gun 
ammunition, which I knew the 
Turks needed so greatly for 
the defence of coastal batteries 
in the Straits? I had been 
long aware that the Germans 
had organised in Constanza 
several secret ammunition 
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depéts for the export of mili- 
tary contraband to Turkey. 
Despite all our vigilance, how- 
ever, I was unable to locate 
their exact whereabouts, and 
I knew only that whole train- 
loads of contraband for Turkey 
were stored on several large 
barges on the Danube, and later 
distributed among the secret 
depéts in the Roumanian ports 
of Brailov, Galatz, and Con- 
stanza, whence finally they 
were shipped to Constantinople. 

I had in front of me a very 
difficult job—to get on board 
the Anton and, if possible, 
ascertain personally the exact 
nature of her cargo. No one 
else could be charged with 
that responsible mission, but 
at the same time I was un- 
able to do without an assistant. 
And that assistant must not 
raise the slightest suspicion of 
the German spies, who watched 
me closely. Furthermore, he 
should be familiar with local 
conditions, and be able to speak 
Roumanian like a native. My 
chief assistant in the Intelli- 
gence Service was unfortu- 
nately a foreigner, who might 
easily be suspected. Suddenly 
I remembered a certain K., a 
Roumanian, who, even before 
the war, performed secret com- 
missions for the Russian General 
Staff, and who was an excep- 
tionally smart and reliable man. 
K. was employed in the Rou- 
manian detective force, spoke 
Russian very well, and, strange 
to say, had studied for the 
clergy in a Russian seminary; 
but, probably lacking a strong 
calling for that profession, came 
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back to his native country 
instead of being ordained in 
Russia. Later he volunteered 
for the Secret Police, where he 
was given a job on account of 
his knowledge of Russia and 
the Russian language. K. was 
specially recommended to me 
by Petrograd, but I made use 
of his services only in the most 
important cases, considering his 
position as a Roumanian detec- 
tive and fearing to compromise 
him and thus lose his further 
services. 

He was a lanky fellow with 
a good-humoured face always 
enlivened by a bright smile. 
He usually kept his mouth 
wide open, showing unpleas- 
antly a set of bad teeth. His 
somewhat common appearance, 
which rather suggested the sac- 
ristan of a village church, was 
deceptive; for he was an ex- 
traordinarily brave and master- 
ful man, who would not shrink 
from anything to attain his 
ends. His service in the detec- 
tive force made him familiar 
with the underworld of the 
Roumanian capital. He had 
been wounded several times 
when capturing criminals, being 
employed by his chief for most 
dangerous work. It pleased me 
to deal with him because he 
spoke Russian so well, and was 
I believed sincerely fond of 
Russia and the Russians. I 
cannot tell whether his chief 
knew that he was also em- 
ployed by the Russian General 
Staff, but the fact that he 
belonged to the Roumanian 
detective force made his co- 
operation particularly valuable, 


as he had free access every- 
where, and, in case of emer- 
gency, could rely on the assist- 
ance of the police. 

In order that the German 
spies should lose my trail I 
travelled to Constanza by 
motor-car. I liked speeding, 
and knew all the roads around 
Bucharest. Leaving the car in 
a suburban garage, I walked 
across the town to a Greek 
café, where I was to meet the 
detective. The streets of the 
little seaport were poorly 
lighted. I was clad in a black 
coat with an Astrakhan collar, 
wore a fur hat, and carried a 
small bag in my hand. In my 
hip pocket was a revolver, and 
at my side, fastened to the belt 
under the jacket, was a small 
pear-shaped object, a Russian 
field bomb, in the efficiency of 
which I trusted more than any 
other weapon, and with which 
I never parted when on the 
war-path. By my dress I could 
easily have been taken for one 
of the Greek tradesmen so 
numerous in Constanza. 

I soon reached the busy part 
of the town, and had to walk 
in the shadows to avoid the 
brightly illuminated sidewalks. 
At last I saw the cheerful 
lights of the Greek café. From 
its half-closed doors escaped 
into the quiet street a hulla- 
baloo of voices, roars of 
laughter, and a clatter of 
dishes. I put up my big fur 
collar, pushed my hat well 
down over the ears, and went 
in. Clouds of dense tobacco 
smoke hung low over the tiny 
tables which lined the place, 
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and round which was sitting, 
eating, drinking, and shouting 
at the top of their voices, a 
queer polyglot, multi-coloured, 
and motley crowd of Rou- 
manians, Serbs, Greeks and 
Turks—mostly sailors, water- 
siders and petty traders. Here 
and there in separate groups 
sat husky and sombre Persians, 
navvies and porters — those 
veritable beasts of burden of 
the Black Sea shores. 

Notwithstanding the din, I 
noticed that only a few were 
drunk. The majority enjoyed 
themselves sipping thick Turk- 
ish coffee out of small cups. 
Many played chess, draughts 
or cards, and close by on the 
tables were piles of large silver 
coins, towards which now and 
then stretched out eagerly a 
brown horny hand. 

On an elevated platform at 
one end stood the bar with 
hundreds of glittering bottles 
of wines and spirits, over which 
there reigned a bald and ill- 
shaven old Greek, who watched 
the crowd keenly in order to 
prevent the petty brawls which 
sprang up here and there from 
turning into bloody fights. 
Smart waiters in greasy dark- 
blue jackets ran to and fro 
between the tables, carrying 
trays with food and refresh- 
ments high over the heads of 
the public. 

To find the detective among 
that densely crowded mass of 
men, whose faces seemed to 
float indistinctly in the thick 
tobacco smoke and the reek 
of human exhalations, was well- 
nigh impossible. I advanced 
at random along the wall to- 


wards the farthest corner, and 
to my great delight recognised 
there the familiar figure of my 
friend, who sat comfortably 
reclining in his seat with hig 
long legs outstretched on a 
near-by chair. He wore the 
air of either a tired or a drunken 
man. 

After much pushing and 
elbowing of my way I at last 
reached his chair, and touched 
him on the shoulder. He turned 
his sleepy face with its loose- 
hanging lips and _ half - open 
mouth, out of which stuck an 
extinguished cigarette. He re- 
cognised me at once, removed 
his legs from the chair as if 
reluctantly, and, without speak- 
ing a word, relighted his cigar- 
ette, and began to puff out 
dense clouds of smoke. 

“Sit down!” he whispered 
through his teeth. “All is 
ready. In half an hour we'll 
be on board.” Whereupon he 
finished his glass of plum- 
brandy, and started such a 
piercing clatter with his tea- 
spoon on the glass that I 
feared for a moment every- 
body would turn to look at us, 
and I should be recognised. 
But nothing happened. I had 
not realised that at a couple of 
yards from where we sat this 
deafening signal was hardly 
audible, and I afterwards won- 
dered how on earth it happened 
that a diminutive Greek waiter 
appeared before us. 

“ Doi tsuigi!” the detective 
ordered in Roumanian. Soon 
@ tray with two small glasses 
of the favourite Roumanian 
‘tsuiga,’ or plum-brandy, was 
put before us. 
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“All is ready!” repeated 
the detective. “ Last night in 
town a rich Armenian from 
Brailov was robbed. To-night 
we are going to make a search 
on board of the Anton.” 

The detective finished his 
drink, and was about to start 
the clatter with his teaspoon 
again, but I had made sure the 
glass was no longer there. Quite 
unperturbed he deliberately put 
two fingers in his mouth and, 
puffing up his cheeks so that 
for a moment he looked as if 
he had filled them with two 
apples, emitted from his mouth 
such an ear-splitting whistle 
that our neighbours, two sedate 
old Turks who played an end- 
less game of chess, looked dis- 
approvingly in our direction, 
and one of them even scratched 
his ear. The whistle, however, 
took effect, and there stood 
before us the alert waiter ready 
for orders. He must either 
have appeared right from under 
ground or, which was more 
probable, he had bored his 
way through the compact mass 
of humanity by which we were 
now closely surrounded. 

Shortly after this we paid 
the bill and went out into the 
street, where I eagerly filled 
my lungs with the fresh sea 
air. A strong gale was blowing, 
and the wind howled dismally 
in the wires overhead. I had 
to shout in my friend’s ear to 
make him hear, and our con- 
versation necessarily was in a 
monosyllabic form. 

“Where to? ” I shouted, and 
held my ear close for the answer. 
“Cross the street and follow 
me!” he hissed back like a rail- 
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way engine letting off steam. 
Crossing the street we moved 
along, firmly gripping our hats. 
In this way we had passed 
several streets, when suddenly I 
lost sight of my friend. Look- 
ing round I noticed just oppo- 
site a signboard, “The Con- 
stanza Police Headquarters.” 
At the gate stood a policeman 
on duty. The first floor was 
brightly illuminated. The 
blinds were drawn, but behind 
them dark figures of men were 
moving. I looked round, but 
the familiar lanky figure of the 
detective was nowhere to be 
seen. I decided to wait, and 
stood there leaning with my 
back to the wall. More than 
a quarter of an hour passed, 
and I began to fear that the 
policeman on duty would notice 
my solitary figure, and grow 
apprehensive as to my true 
intentions, when the door sud- 
denly opened and there ap- 
peared a policeman, who came 
straight in my direction. 

“* Bad business ! ”’ I thought ; 
“they most probably have seen 
me out of the windows, and 
now this man has been sent to 
inquire what I am doing here.” 
As I was in danger of being 
recognised, the situation grew 
most unpleasant. I decided 
to turn and stroll quietly as if 
out for a walk. The policeman, 
however, seemed to be after 
me in good earnest. His steps 
drew closer and closer, and I 
expected his hand to fall on 
my shoulder at any moment. 
** Shall I run ? ’’ I asked myself. 

“What beastly weather!” 
a familiar voice sounded behind 
me. This innocent remark was 
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followed by such a choice Rus- 
sian oath that there could be 
no more doubt as to the 
identity of my pursuer. I 
turned round, and there was 
the detective dressed in a 
policeman’s uniform trying to 
overtake me, making giant 
strides with his long legs and 
swinging his hands about like 
@ windmill. Apparently he 
was afraid that I would not 
recognise him and would try 
to give him the slip. 

The wind by this time had 
calmed down a little, and we 
were able to talk without 
shouting. 

“T managed to get at Head- 
quarters an order to hold an 
inquiry on board the Anton. 
Here, take my  detective’s 
papers. The search warrant 
and my uniform will do for 
me,” and he handed me over 
a folded document. We now 
went rapidly towards the har- 
bour, and were soon among a 
whole forest of masts of Turkish 
schooners and fishing smacks, 
in the midst of which a few 
funnels were clearly discernible 
in the reflected light of the 
town. 

The Anton was already load- 
ing, and I saw in the light of 
some electric lamps near-by 
a number of large cases being 
hoisted up on deck, and ben- 
zine being pumped into her 
tanks from a couple of railway 
cisterns. 

When on board we asked to 
see the captain. This worthy 
crept out of his cabin rubbing 
his eyes and grumbling that he 
was never given a minute’s 
peace. However, when he saw 
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the policeman in uniform he 
very quickly changed his tone, 
and, having learned our bugi- 
ness, asked us to his cabin, 
The detective demanded the 
ship’s papers, and went out 
with the captain to make his 
inquiries. 

I remained behind and 
walked round the decks to 
get a good look into the open 
holds. The main cargo was 
undoubtedly benzine, and the 
steamer was specially fitted 
with tanks to hold it. I was 
unable at this stage, however, 
to make out whether the large 
cases, a considerable number 
of which filled the holds, also 
contained benzine. As I did 
not find anything more sus- 
picious, I was about to return 
to the captain’s cabin, when 
I stumbled on something in 
a dark corner. I searched for 
the object, and pulled out a 
small leather bag to which 
was attached a label reading, 
‘Lt. A. Mueller.’ I threw the 
bag back on the heap of other 
luggage, and went in search 
of the detective. The captain 
could most probably have given 
us some information about the 
contents of the suspicious cases, 
but I did not dare to ask him, 
fearing that he might notice 
my bad Roumanian and smell 
@ rat. 

I told the detective about 
my discovery of the strange 
luggage, and we entered the 
cabin. The captain sat at the 
table and smoked his pipe. 
Before him stood a glass of 
wine. He seemed to have 
regained his composure, and 
was very sociable. When the 
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detective asked him whether 
there were any passengers on 
poard, he replied at first that 
there were none. But seeing 
that we knew something, he 
became confused, and said, 
true enough, the shipping agent 
told him about two passengers. 
He did not know who they 
were and had not seen them 
yet, but he heard that their 
' luggage was already on board. 
Asked about the cargo, the 
captain said that it was ben- 
zine, both in the ship’s tanks 
and in the cases, which were 
so large because there was 
some shortage of tin in Rou- 
mania; at least the shipping 
agent said so. Seeing that 


there was nothing more to 
learn, we took our leave and 
went ashore. 

On the whole, I was very 


disappointed with the result of 
our expedition, and grumbled 
and swore all the way back. 
The detective tried to ex- 
euse himself, and said that 
the captain would not allow 
him to open a single case, as 
the cargo had been already 
passed by the Custom officers, 
and that it could be opened 
again only in their presence. 

“We should have taken with 
us one of the Customs officers,” 
I went on grumblingly. 

“No, colonel, that would 
never do! Don’t you know 
that the Germans have power- 
ful friends in the Roumanian 
Customs ? ” 

_ I agreed, but we were no 
better off for all that. We 
talked the matter over, and 
decided that the detective 
Should remain in Constanza to 
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watch the Anton. I would 
return to Bucharest, telegraph 
to Kantakudis that my Naval 
Headquarters had approved of 
the plan, that the Anton was 
to proceed to Odessa, and in- 
form him of the exact position 
where the steamer would be 
met by a Russian destroyer. 

I arrived in Bucharest shortly 
before sunrise and slept soundly 
till mid-day, at which hour I 
called at the Legation for the 
official correspondence. I was 
becoming less and less troubled 
about the Anton’s cargo. Had 
not I myself seen that the 
steamer was loading only ben- 
zine? Was not it a matter of 
indifference to us whether the 
cases contained benzine or 
something else, so long as the 
boat was going to Odessa to 
surrender herself and her cargo 
into our hands? I gradually 
became reassured, and decided 
to telegraph in that sense to 
the Naval Headquarters. 

According to my calculations, 
the Anton should weigh anchor 
some time that night, and only 
a few hours were now left to 
set at rest my last doubts. At 
any rate, I thought it neces- 
sary to witness the boat’s de- 
parture and wire to Odessa 
about it. 

At about 9 p.m. I was once 
more in Constanza standing in 
front of the old Greek coffee- 
house, and hesitating to enter 
into the suffocating atmosphere 
of that oriental institution. This 
time, however, the place was 


‘not so crowded, and the air 


was better. I found the detec- 
tive sitting in the same corner, 
and, ordering a cup of Turkish 
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coffee, made ready to listen 
to*his report. 

** Last night,” he began, re- 
clining comfortably in his chair, 
and pausing to inhale smoke 
from his fat Turkish cigarette, 
“last night, while holding the 
inquiry on board, I met among 
the sailors a Turk for whom I 
did a good turn some time ago. 
Thinking that he might turn 
out profitable to us, I asked 
him to meet me in town to-day. 

“He works the donkey- 
engine, and as they do not 
load by day he gladly accepted 
my invitation. I spent two 
hours trying to wring some- 
thing out of him, but he is 
such a dull-witted and thick- 
headed fellow that my time 
was wasted. He has no idea 
what is in the cases, but he 
said that they seemed to be a 
bit heavy for benzine, and that 
their loading was always care- 
fully supervised by the shipping 
agent, a German. When I 
asked whether that agent 
looked like a rat, the Turk 
nodded, thought a little, as 
if recollecting something, and 
then burst suddenly into such 
uproarious laughter that I had 
to curb his joviality. 

“*A rat! a rat!’ he re- 
peated with childish delight, 
and again was convulsed by 
a fit of hoarse laughter. His 
primitive and dull mind had 
been seeking for a long time 
some form of relaxation from 
my tiresome questions. Strange 
to say, my casual joke struck 
the simpleton as being remark- 
ably witty. His bulky body 
shook with suppressed laughter. 
For some time it was quite 
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useless to try and talk to him, 
and I turned round and looked 
idly into a shop window. M 
attention was attracted by a 
motor truck which was being 
unloaded. I watched with some 
interest the ease and rapidity 
with which the Persian porters 
shifted the heavy cases on to 
their backs, when of a gud- 
den——”’ 

This loquacious prattle tried 
my: patience, and finally I lost 
my temper. 

“Do you really think that I 
came to this confounded hole 
of a town to listen to your 
Persian fairy tales? Talk busi- 
ness, or let us get out of this 
filthy show: the smell makes 
me sick!” 

The detective took my rebuff 
in good humour. He smiled 
broadly, showing the whole set 
of his black teeth, threw on 
the floor the end of his cigar- 
ette, and deliberately started 
lighting a fresh one. This im- 
perturbability stung me to the 
quick. I jumped up, and was 
about to leave the place. The 
detective sprang to his feet 
also, and, with much waving 
of hands and gesticulation, per- 
suaded me to sit down again 
and listen. He bent himself 
close to my ear, and whispered 
confusedly in choppy  sél- 
tences— 

** A large case fell and broke. 
. . . Goods dropped out.... 
Recollected the Anton cases. 
. . . Asked the Turk to drop 
one from the crane to-night. 
. . » Guess he understood, but 
wants too much.... 500 
francs... . Says he will lose 
his job.... I closed with 
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him.... That’s all!” With 
a guilty air, after some silence, 
he thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets, and leaned back- 
ward in the chair. His eyes 
were moving about uneasily, 
a beloved cigarette did not 
stick out of his mouth, and his 
lips were twitching nervously. 
It looked as if he had some 
misgivings, probably having 
promised too much to the 
Turk, and was now somewhat 
afraid of my displeasure. 

Unable to disguise my en- 
thusiasm for such an ingenious 
and simple plan, I caught at 
the sleeve of his overcoat, and 
not without effort drew from 
the deep pocket his clenched 
hand, out of which dropped a 
crumpled cigarette, and began 
to shake it. He became very 
confused, blushed, and mur- 
mured with a guilty air— 

“No! No! That’s allright! 
I'm afraid the Turk will make 
a mess of it!” 

Thereupon we went out into 
the street to decide the further 
details of our plan of action. 
At first we walked in deep 
silence. The night was dark 
and windy. The customary 
cigarette of my companion 
flushed up now and then, and 
in its momentary glare could 
be seen his mouth and his dark 
moustache. He was grinning, 
and looked very pleased. Sud- 
denly he stopped and threw 
away his burning cigarette, 
which flew in a bright are and 
went out. He looked round, 
and putting his lips to my ear, 
whispered hoarsely— 

“And what if those cases 
should contain dynamite ? 


Why, we shall all be blown into 
the air!” I jokingly poked 
him in the ribs by way of an 
answer, and told him to stop 
his silly practice of whispering 
in my ear. I must confess, 
however, that I was myself 
reflecting on the probability 
of an explosion being caused 
by the fall of the case which, 
after all, might contain am- 
munition, bombs, or other ex- 
plosives. On the other hand, 
it was highly improbable that 
the Germans would transport 
explosives with detonators, 
or artillery rounds and bombs 
ready for action. Although I 
was well aware that not one 
of the modern explosives used 
for military purposes—as, for 
example, trinitrotoluene, astra- 
lite, or for that matter even 
common gunpowder—would ex- 
plode from the concussion of 
an ordinary fall, there still was 
a slight chance that by an 
oversight in packing, chemical 
deterioration of the explosive 
itself, or for any other un- 
expected reason, such an ex- 
plosion could still occur. 

Very naturally I did not 
think it desirable to initiate 
my companion into these de- 
tails, and told him plainly that 
there was no danger, that 
explosives do not go off from 
falling. But he could hardly 
be made to believe in the in- 
offensive properties of such 
dreadful stuff as pyroxiline and 
the rest of them. Their po- 
tential powers of destruction 
seemed to inspire him, who was 
otherwise @ very brave man, 
with some superstitious awe 
and trepidation. 
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“Well, then,” he said after 
some thought, “hadn’t we 
better wait in the next street 
until after that terrible stuff 
explodes ? ” 

** And what about the ship’s 
crew? Shall we hide ourselves 
like cowardly brutes and let 
innocent men run the risk of 
being killed?” I answered 
teasingly. ‘And if no ex- 
plosion should happen, how 
can we learn what is in the 
cases unless we are on the 
spot?” I said, forgetting that 
I contradicted myself, as I was 
almost certain that there would 
be no explosion at all. Prob- 
ably this indicated to him that 
@ slight doubt had lodged also 
in my mind. 

The time had passed quickly, 
and my watch now read ten 
o'clock. We had to make 
haste, and set off at full speed 
towards the harbour. We soon 
reached the wharf, and I saw 
that the Anton had finished 
loading the benzine, for the 
hoses were being removed. The 
empty railway cisterns gave 
room to a few tarpaulin-cov- 
ered trucks. I looked round 
for a place of concealment, and 
found close by some large oil 
barrels. We were soon sit- 
ting securely hidden among 
them, with room barely enough 
for two, but with an excellent 
outlook towards the boat. At 
a few yards’ distance was a 
small watch-house. I did not 
make use of it because the 
night watchman might return 
at any moment. 

The time dragged wearily. 
It seemed as if the captain 
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was waiting for somebody 
before loading the cases. An. 
other hour passed, and at last 
some sounds were heard on 
board, the holds were opened 
and the engine began its rattle, 

“Listen! That’s the old 
Turk playing his banjo ! ” whis- 
pered the detective, unable to re- 
strain his excitement. ‘ Watch 
him! MHe’s an honest fellow 
and will keep his word! ” 

Presently the tarpaulins were 
removed from the trucks, and 
dark figures of men got busy 
around them. Voices of com- 
mand and the patter of many 
feet were heard on board. The 
loading had begun. Just then 
I noticed a small figure slip 
into the watch-house—prob- 
ably the night watchman re- 
turned from his beat. All my 
attention was fixed on the 
doings on board. Huge cases 
of almost cubical form were 
being hoisted up one after the 
other. The old engine clat- 
tered fearfully. High up in 
the air the cases were swung 
round, and lowered with the 
same ear-splitting noise down 
into the hold. 

It was now five minutes to 
eleven, and just at eleven 
o’clock the Turk had promised 
to let one of the cases drop. 
My nerves became excited by 
the long expectation, and by 
the imminence of this event. 
My strained imagination pit 
tured to me the broad, high 
cheek-boned, sweaty face of 
an old Turk sitting at the 
engine. Now and then he 
would pull out with a large 
hairy paw his silver timepiece, 
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as large aS an Oversize onion, 
attached to the heavy silver 
chain dangling on his round 
abdomen. He would wink 
slily— 

* A good job!.. . 500 francs 
for such a trifle! . .. They 
must have heaps of money, 
these infidels. . . . Queer fellows 
they are! The fools, how they 
fight each other! . . . What 
matters it to me? Tl get the 
gold and go home to see my 
wife and children... .” 

So must the old Turk have 
been dreaming, but meanwhile 
the wheels and chains went on 
dattering obediently to the 
slightest movement of his hand. 
Surely he never realised that 
by one movement of one of his 
shaggy arms in their red flannel 
sleeves tucked up to biceps, 
the ship might in a few minutes 
be blown high in a huge column 
of flame and smoke, broken 
in splinters; and he himself, 
with her crew and cargo, be 
reduced to charcoal in mid-air, 
to drop back into the sea a 
scorched shapeless heap. In- 
stead, he was probably dream- 
ing of being dressed in a new 
jacket and a new red fez, 
seated comfortably on the back 
of a donkey, with large bundles 
of presents for his wife and 
children behind the saddle, 
climbing slowly along the nar- 
tow mountain path towards 
that little cottage among the 
cypresses, with its flat roof and 
dazzlingly white walls shining 
80 brilliantly high up against 
the deep blue skies. 

With these visionary thoughts 
I tried to pass the time. We 
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grew stiff from sitting in that 
cramped position among the 
greasy oil barrels, and our limbs 
were sore. The rattle of the 
chains irritated me painfully, 
and I felt relieved when the 
Joading stopped for a moment. 
The irrepressible detective drew 
close and tried to whisper 
something into my ear, his 
moustache pricking my cheek 
most uncomfortably. I under- 
stood with some difficulty that 
he wanted a smoke, whereupon 
I waved my hands most em- 
phatically in front of his face, 
and told him crossly to chew 
his cigarette if he couldn’t do 
without smoking. I was not 
sure if he followed my hint, 
but his trepidations must have 
reached a culminating point 
when with each gust of wind 
came @ strong whiff of tobacco. 
Someone quite close to us 
was smoking a cheap cigar. 
We soon spied a little red light 
in the watch-house, which now 
and again flashed up and went 
out. Once more the cigar 
flared brightly, and out of the 
darkness appeared for a mo- 
ment some familiar features— 
a long sharp nose with a pair 
of beady rat’s eyes glistening 
maliciously. 

“ Kantakudis!”” I nearly 
cried out in surprise. At the 
same instant there suddenly 
burst out a short sharp roar 
of the crane’s pinions, a rattle 
of chains, and the dead thud 
of a large case striking the 
concrete of the wharf. The 
case burst open with a crash, 
and out of it rolled in our direc- 
tion a big round object. 
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A shrill ery pierced our ears, 
and a little figure of a man 
jumped suddenly with super- 
human rapidity out of the 
darkness. In two enormous 
bounds he reached the rolling 
ball, and tried with his hands 
and legs to stop its progress, 
tumbled down and sprang up 
again briskly, embraced the 
big ball with his arms and 
rolled along with it, hissing and 
letting out weird, shrill cries. 

Electric torches in hand, we 
jumped out from our place of 
concealment, and saw Kanta- 
kudis now leaping like one pos- 
sessed round the large object, 
now struggling hard to shield 
it with his little body. <A 
paroxysm of malicious fury 
seemed to have overtaken him. 
He would dance like a madman 
around the big ball, then he 
would rush headlong upon us 
with clenched fists, snarling and 
spluttering foam. Now again 
he would jump back to the 
ball, and fall on it, pushing 
and kicking, to roll it into the 
sea. 

I, however, saw quite enough : 
the big round object was a large 
deep-sea mine of the German 
pattern. I guessed at once the 
devilish plan of the Germans, 
and the reason of Kantakudis’s 
rage. We were lucky to dis- 
cover the plot in the nick of 
time. 

It was time to stop the fight 
that had started. Kantakudis, 
who rolled about in a blind 
rage, was trying to catch the 
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detective by the legs and throw 
him down. My efforts did not 
help much, as both men con- 
tinued to fight lustily. 

Sailors and watchmen came 
running in all directions. Far 
away sounded the whistles of 
the police patrol. We had 
to clear out, and as soon ag 
possible. I succeeded with 
some effort in dragging away 
the infuriated detective from 
his horrid victim, on whose 
back he sat astride. 

With the help of the dark 
night we soon left our pursuers 
behind, and reached my motor- 
car safely. I returned at once 
to Bucharest, and sent the 
following telegram to Odessa :— 

** Please cancel all arrange- 
ments for capture of Anton. 
Discovered German plot. De- 
tected among her cargo 4 
great number of German deep- 
sea mines. Two German naval 
officers on board as mining 
experts. The Germans appa 
rently intend to mine a broad 
zone in front of Odessa Har- 
bour entrance. Benzine only 
a bait. I take official steps to 
keep Anton in Roumanian 
waters. Details by mail.” 

I am sorry to say in conclu 
sion that my remonstrances to 
the Roumanian Government 
with regard to the presence of 
German contraband on board 
the Anton did not have the 
desired effect, for she left port 
the next night for an unknown 
destination—in my opiniol, 
Constantinople. 
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BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


THE time is mid-winter, the 
place Southern Saskatchewan. 
Snake-like the Qu’Appelle Val- 
ley winds its way across the 
prairies from little sources till 
it joins the Assiniboine, whence 
it flows through the great chain 
of waterways that empty into 
Hudson’s Bay. The valley 
walls are rolling rhythmic hills, 
notched with poplar-clad ra- 
vines. The basin, a mile wide 
perhaps, is flat, patched with 
scrub and bush. Across the 
flats the river has cut its wan- 
dering channel, mud-bottomed, 
sluggish. 


The valley sleeps wrapped in 


sow; the river sheathed in 
ice; the naked trees shudder 
and whisper in the cold. 
Through the short winter day 
@ blanket of clouds shutters 
thesun. At evening the clouds 
break, and the sun, before he 
goes, shatters them in a thou- 
sand prismatic colours, which 
gradually fade to ochre wisps. 
As darkness falls the sky is 
clear; a stillness, that almost 
speaks, holds sway. 

Faintly the stars appear 
and grow; a rabbit nibbles 
in the hazels, a startling noise ; 
a2 owl complains down by the 
reek, ghoulish in the gloom ; 
then, splitting the night, the 
howl of a wolf rises from yap- 
ping barks to a quivering eerie 
wail, dying suddenly. 


A ghostly grey shadow glides 
from a ravine. He trots across 
@ knoll to a clay cliff dropping 
steeply to the creek below. He 
noses and sniffs among some 
boulders ; then, sitting on his | 
haunches, he resumes his song, 
which rises and re-echoes from 
the crowded hills. The terror 
of the valley’s children, he 
sings a Viking song, and in it 
all the cold passion of the hills 
and the sweeping space. 

Our story is of this wolf. 
Seldom can one coyote be told 
from his fellows, though vary- 
ing in colour, size and habit. 
This one of whom I tell has 
become reputed over all his 
range among the human 
dwellers therein. Not only is 
he the clever chicken thief: 
this wolf has killed their calves, 
bedevilled their sheep, and, 
luring their dogs from safety, 
has killed at least a score. 

He is uncanny in detection 
of traps and snares. Poison 
baits have failed except to 
wreak destruction on the inno- 
cent; unceasing efforts with 
hounds on his trail have been 
unfruitful. 

Norwegian farmers by the 
lake declare him a were-wolf. 
Many are half-convinced that 
it is impossible to bring him 
down. Certainly he bears a 
charmed life. In a province 
that pays no bounty, a local 
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prize is set upon his head, 
farmers adding privately to 
the fund. 

Though seldom caught with- 
out a line of escape he often 
flaunts himself, and carries in 
his pelt a charge of shot and 
a high-powered rifle ball. Being 
seen at close range, descriptions 
of him are accurate and tally. 
Size, well above that of an old 
wolf; silvery belly; golden 
legs; ears, chocolate brown ; 
reddish rump; and his mane, 
back, and tail nearly black. 
This latter marking distin- 
guishes him so definitely from 
his grey tribe that he is named 
and famed as ‘ the Old Black ’ ; 
and few there are who do not 
add to this the title of ‘ devil.’ 

How old he is cannot be 
known, but a clever wolf is 
reckoned an experienced one. 
A new strain seems to be run- 
ning through the veins of 
younger wolves, larger, darker, 
brainier. Though none com- 
pares favourably enough to de- 
tract from ‘the Old Black’s’ 
notoriety, he is suspected of 
being their parent. 


Years ago a town sprang 
into being in the valley with 
the railroad’s advent. When 
its little boom bubble burst it 
remained as a supply centre for 
farmers and ranchers, and the 
home of business men and those 
elect few, ‘the retired.’ The 
town drowses through sum- 
mer’s searing heat, opens a 
sleepy eye at harvest time, and 
returns to its slumbers for the 
winter. Now, wrapped in a 


snowy mantle on a winter’s 
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night, its scattered lights might 
be fireflies or star-reflections in 
the valley’s gloom. We must 
go down. We pass the livery 
and feed stable, down the main 
street, with its oddly pathetic 
‘false fronts’ making silhon- 
ettes against the sky, and direct 
our steps to the only light 
remaining here. 

It is the ‘ Chink’s,’ whose 
title of Palace Cafe is chiefly 
decorative and invented, the 
fanciful work of an itinerant 
window - painter. It is the 
‘Club’ for the youth of the 
town, where news is exchanged 
for local gossip. It is a refuge 
for idlers, pleasure-seekers, or 
any who care to pass the time. 
Window lettering announces 
“Separate Compartments for 
Ladies ’’; nevertheless it is a 
young men’s Paradise. 

The proprietor is an ageless 
Cantonese of wrinkled parch- 
ment countenance, whose musi- 
cal name of Ling Tong is trans- 
ferred to ‘John’ or ‘ Mr Pick- 
wick.’ The last cognomen was 
conferred by schoolboys who 
witnessed an unfortunate mis- 
hap to Ling Tong while carry- 
ing two pails of water on the 
icy sidewalk outside. Being 4 
good cook, almost sanitary, and 
putting up with anything short 
of wreckage to his establish- 
ment, he is popular. 

On entering we find one large 
room, negligently furnished and 
much scuffed. ‘The cracked 
plaster ceiling is kalsomined @ 
ghastly pink, walls brown, while 
the shelves and door-sills are 
trimmed with a pale and dusty 
green. A long counter stands 
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before shelves of confectionery 
and groceries on one side, and, 
on the other, stalls with tables, 
no doubt the advertised privacy 
for ladies. 

Ling Tong is fishing for 
Eskimo pies; Chub Walters 
argues heatedly with Gan Neil- 
son on the qualities of shaving 
cream; and in a corner, where 
a sad-looking spittoon gives 
evidence of inaccuracy on the 
part of patrons, Benny John- 
ston has a headlock on Krauty 
Schwartz, who emits, between 
gasps, @ fluent and _ blood- 
curdling stream of profanity. 
His mangy toothless fox-terrier 
is barking a contribution. 
Three huge battle-scarred stag- 
hounds and a lithe brindled 
greyhound lie in front of a stall, 
where two men in mackinaws 
devour ham and eggs before a 
gallery of idlers at the counter. 

The diners are returning 
from a hunt. Red M‘Dougal, 
a brawny Scots Canadian, is 
the owner of the dogs; the 
other is Glen Shanks, his cousin. 
The remarks of the two are 
addressed chiefly to the gallery, 
their interest evidenced by an 
entire stranger, who sits and 
listens. 

Red, neatly balancing and 
directing a knife-load of ham 
and spuds to the desired chan- 
nels, gulps, “Yes! By God, 
We've run him eight times, if 
once, this winter. Slippery ? 


You try him. The first time 
the dogs caught him just as 
he was headin’ into the bush 
—at least Nell caught him,— 
and she couldn’t hold him 
alone.” He tosses a crust to 


the greyhound by way of re- 
membrance. “ The next couple 
of times we scared him out of 
the valley at Perkins’s. Once, 
goin’ like a bat outa hell, he 
beat them on a clear run. The 
next time he leads ’em to the 
pasture where Old Baldy keeps 
his stud. Six strands of barbed 
wire! Toby and Poke hit it 
like a brick wall and was all 
tore to h——. 

“We got him on ’Tank-so 
Larson’s place next. He took 
them across the ‘north half,’ 
icy summer fallow; the dogs 
quit with their feet cut to 
pieces, and couldn’t run for 
two weeks.” 

“What gets me,” observes 
the town milk-pedlar, “is 
why a coyote’s feet ain’t cut 
when a good dog’s is ruined.” 

“See that!’ Shanks be- 
comes informative. ‘ Looka 
here!” He spreads the toes 
of a stag-hound. “See that! 
Poke’s toes spread, and the 
ice cuts the tender part of his 
foot. A coyote’s toes is com- 
pact and doesn’t spread.” 

“ Well,” grouches M‘Dougal, 
“we chased him all last year. 
I’ve chased coyotes since I 
was a kid, and them’s the best 
hounds I ever owned. They 
ain’t no slouches. It ain’t 
their fault ; they never missed 
another; ‘Ole Black’ seems 
too damn clever for me, but 
I'l] catch him if I have to quit 
farming to do it!” 

“Who you talkin’ about, 
Red? ‘Ole Black’? Seems 
your favourite subject,” volun- 
teers Krauty, still red of face. 

Glen Shanks grins. “ He’d 
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be yours, Krauty, if you had 
runnin’ dawgs.” 

“Well, it was me, wasn’t it, 
that filled his old carcass full 
of shot last spring? Hey? I 
believe ’"Tank-so; it’s a were- 
wolf, whatever that means.” 

The door opens. A little 
black-eyed man, with a mous- 
tache, garbed in musk-rat cap, 
sheepskin and moccasins, en- 
ters. Turning his back on 
the crowd, without greeting, he 
walks up to the counter. 

“I would like some tobace’, 
Hudson Bay’s, eh ? ” 

Ling Tong produces the 
goods. The little man puts a 
cheque on the counter. 

“Would you cash, maybe, 
pliz 9 99 

Ling Tong scowls and takes 
the cheque. 

** Who from ? ” 


** Isaac Goldman, Moose Jaw. 
He’s buy my fur. Fifteen dollar 
for weasels.” 

“T thought you must have 
caught ‘ Ole Black,’ Froggie.”’ 


The Frenchman wheels. 
“Shut your big mout’—I get 
you some day!” With nar- 
rowed lids he pours himself 
out in one look of hatred, it 
seems, and, reaching for his 
money and tobacco, is on 
the point of leaving. 

Grinning at his friends the 
big Scotsman calls, “ Wait, 
Pierre! I'll make a bet with 
you.” 

‘I bet wit’ friends.” 

“Well, you'll get a kick out 
of winning from me, eh ? ” 

“I sooner shoot you, by 
gar ! 9 

“Tl bet you that my dogs 
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kill ‘ Ole Black ’ before you get 
@ trap on his foot!” 

“You bluff, dose mongrel 
nevair get close enough to 
smell ‘ Ole Black’! ” 

Red is riled; he shouts 
out, “Till bet you. How 
much ? ” 

He has bluffed, too, the 
Frenchman has. His temper 
is uncertain; but though 
he does not wish to deal with 
M‘Dougal, it might—it might 
—hbe revenge. 

“ Twenty-fi’ dollar—wit’ de 
hide an’ bounty, de winner get 
maybe sixty-fi’ dollar, den.” 

“You fellows witness this. 
Old Pickwick holds _ the 
cheques,” says Red. 

The cheques are written. 

** Remember,”’ said the little 
man, “you say if I get trap 
on hees foot. Maybe he chew 
out. If I prove I catch ‘Ole 
Black,’ hide or not, you pay?” 

“Sure,” the Scotsman guf- 
fawed. ‘ Try and prove it!” 


Pierre turned again, opened 
the door, and was followed by 
the stranger. 

“Wait!” he called. “I’m 
an Englishman, a stranger here ; 
what you say interests me.” 
He did not say that the stand 
the little man had made ex- 
cited his sympathy. “You 
trap? Jolly interesting, eh? 
Always wanted to meet 4 
trapper. Come up to the hotel. 
Maybe you’d like some beer! 
Frontenac? I wish to heat 
more of this wolf.”’ 

Pierre hesitated—but he had 
mentioned beer, and—Pierté 
was lonely. A new arrival, 80 
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unimportant that no questions 
were asked, no one he cared to 
be friends with had offered 
friendship. Had he been a 
runner of hounds he would 
have had many friends; but 
the trapper works alone, and, 
compared to the thrilling chase, 
his work is prosaic. 

“Tanks, I have not tasted 
Frontenac for two years, when 
last in Montreal.” 

The stranger’s hotel accom- 
modation left much to be de- 
sired, but his hospitality was 
sincere. Doing the honours 
he poured iced beer, offered a 
glass and his hand. 

“My name is Charlie Mas- 
singham. I’m seeing the coun- 
try; should have come in 


spring instead of the Fall. I’m 
frightfully keen on hunting, 


though my style is not yours. 
I fancy that’s why I’m inter- 
ested.” 

The little man warmed to 
such simplicity. He shook Mas- 
singham’s hand and clinked 
glasses with him. 

“IT am Pierre Dantés. May 
we be friends ? ” 

A silence followed, in which 
the Frenchman did full justice 
to his drink, as though em- 
bracing in it an old friend. 
Then, “ You dislike your red- 
haired rival ?” asked the Eng- 
lishman, to direct the conver- 
sation. Dantés’ eyes snapped. 

“ Dislike heem — dislike 
heem”’—his soft voice grew 
hard. “I HATE HEEM! ” 

“So bad, so bad as that? 
He seemed a decent chap, 
though rather blunt and primi- 
tive in his jests.” 
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“He’s more dan what you 
call preemitive. He’s damn 
bully. I did not know thees 
country whan I come. I work 
for heem troo’ harves’. He try 
to mak’ one fool of me, Pierre 
Dantés!” He tapped his chest. 
“He play skunk trick! In 
trashing time he hide from my 
doubletrees de pin. In caboose 
he put burrs in my blankets. 
He call me ‘ Frog,’ ‘ Frenchy,’ 
d’ damn dog! He say, ‘ Trap- 
ping dat’s work ; running dogs 
great sport. De trapper he’s 
sneak ; de man wit’ dogs give 
wolf a chance,’ and—and—and 
—de odders dey laugh wit’ 
heem. Ours! Trash! Some 
day I show dem!” 

The Englishman saw that 
Pierre was lonely, that his 
loneliness caused him a grudge 
against those who only sought 
to jest, if cruelly. He felt 
sorry for the little man. 

“You never put up your 
dukes with him ? ” 

Pierre did not understand. 

“You haven’t engaged him 
in fisticuffs? Egad! What I 
mean to say is, you haven’t 
called his cards, chastised him ? ”’ 

“Oh !—no—I have seen 
heem fight—he is beeg, like 
horse, but queek too. Maybe 
not so queek as me, but COOL. 
I would get mad. He would 
be cool. If he hit me once— 
but no, he shall not get those 
pleasure. Some odder way— 
I get heem yet.” 

Trivial quarrels beget serious 
consequences. Massingham did 
not enjoy the hate in this 
man’s face. 


“Thaveit!”’ said he. ‘ You 
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can turn the tables: he brags 
about his dogs—he says he is 
a better hunter than you. 
Well, you catch this wolf. 
Beat him to it! If you win 
this wager and take his money, 
his friends will laugh at him. 
It’d hurt his pride. You’d have 
him there. Isn’t that enough ?”’ 

“Tm try for dat, but—dat 
wolf! I do not know but 
maybe he is L’DIABLE. I find 
de bait she’s gone; de trap 
set off. I set on trail widout 
de bait—he com’!—he jump 
ovair de trap !—he walk around 
’em !—he water on ’em! He 
mak’ one fool of me, I t’ink. 
In Quebec I mak’ reputation 
for catch de fox. Here I catch 
more coyotes dan M‘Dougal’s 
houn’s—but—dat black devil!” 

“I know nothing of traps. 
Tell me more, and about this 
wolf. Romantic, eh? Ill buy 
his hide at any price. Sou- 
venir! What?” 

Massingham rose and brought 
cigars and more bottles. Over 
the glasses Pierre told all he 
knew of the outlaw wolf. In 
conclusion he added, “He'll 
be mine by Saturday, I t’ink. 
I have set for heem; he can’t 
resist. I set seven trap a week 
ago. It snow since and cover 
dem perfec’. I set dem beside 
@ bush on a hill de coyotes 
pass. Yesterday I walk around 
troo’ de bush and tie a live 
rabbit by a little chain. De 
traps wait in front for ‘Ole 
Black.’ He cover his hunting- 
ground every eight day, almos’ 
exact. He'll be dere to-night 
or to-morrow. He’ll find dat 
rabbit, I t’ink, unless some of 


his friends find it firs’, Dis 


no dead bait. He'll not stop 
for ’tink ! ” 
“So soon! I say, Pierre 


’ 
can I accompany you to-mor. 


row? I'll take my rifle and 
camera. I seek local colour, 
and I rot for something to do, 
Say, can I come ? ” 

“I start early. I cover 
maybe twenty mile—rough go- 
ing; can you do it?” 

“T think so.”’ Charlie’s eyes 
sparkled. 


Fifteen below and a wind, 
Before dawn Dantés stuck his 
head out of the door of his 
shack. 

“My friend will forget hees 
exaircize whan he smell dat 
breeze if he’s not forget al- 
ready !”’ 

Pierre reckoned not on the 
bulldog reputation. A cheery 
“Good morning ! ” and Charlie 
greeted him before Pierte’s 
breakfast dishes were washed. 
Pierre gave him _ shoe-packs, 
mitts, and a musk-rat cap like 
his own. They struck a trail 
up the river. 

The sun made golden wispy 
clouds in a winter’s dawn. 
Sun-dog mates rose up and 
glared on either side. Snow 
reflected light from every angle 
with shadows startingly blue. 
Hoar-frost turned to fairyland 
the leafless trees and homely 
weeds. A Christmas card 
breathing life, elusive, yet amaz- 
ingly real! The wind cut like 
a whip, and, rubbing limb on 
limb, the trees showered theif 
garlands to earth. Frosty af 
seared the throat. The wind 
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cut through every light patch 
of clothing. Massingham was 
thrilled, chilled, and felt an 
exhilaration beyond anything 
in his past. 

For several miles Pierre fol- 
lowed the winding river to 
look at traps for weasel or 
mink ; at times he climbed the 
bank to cut across the hay 
flats patched with honeysuckle 
and brier scrub. Through this 
was dotted clumps of saska- 
toon, chokecherry, hawthorn, 
wilow, ash, and Manitoba 
maple; cattle trails wound 
intricately through, and here 
Dantés had trail-sets without 
bait for wandering coyotes. 

Always the trapper explained 
to Massingham the tracks in 
the snow that he read like print. 
He described the characteristics 
of his game and how he took 
advantage of them, their curi- 
osity, their hunting methods, 
their favourite foods. A weasel 
might be caught by a bait or 
placing an unusual object to 
attract his attention, a mink 
where he emerged from a hole 
in the ice to run along the 
creek bed. In his weasel traps 
he found nothing but two 
magpies attracted by the rabbit 
bait. A brown mink was frozen 
stiff in a musk-rat hole, choked 
by a ‘ Stop-thief ’ trap. 

ig Now!” pocketing the mink, 
Pierre waved, “from dat hill 
we can see if ‘ Ole Black ’ found 
my bunny.” 

Eagerly they set out and 
climbed the knoll. As they 
climbed, Charlie’s heart beat 
fast from exertion and antici- 
pation. He wondered if Pierre 
VOL, COXXVIII,—NO, MCCCLXXXII, 
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was excited too, but read 
nothing in the trapper’s face. 
A surprising climber, the little 
man reached the top first. He 
placed a gauntleted hand above 
his brow to shut out the fierce 
glare of reflected light. 

“* Diable !”’ he cried, ‘‘ some- 
ting is come. Somet’ing is in 
my trap!” 

Massingham, standing by his 
side, gazed down into a hollow 
through which led a cattle 
trail. At the edge of some 
bushes he spied a rabbit crouch- 
ing, white against the dark 
patch made in the snow by 
its struggles. There was no 
sign of a captured wolf. 

“‘ Look,” said Pierre, ‘‘ a wolf 
follow dat trail. See! He left 
it and try for catch de rabbit. 
He was caught. De trap, she’s 
attached to a drag and dere’s 
where he mak’ for de bush to 
pull it off.” 

He hastened down to the 
trail. His eyes grew. 

“Tt’s ‘Ole Black,’ by Jee- 
miny! He has beeg feet an’ 
a hine toe missing. I am de 
only one dat knows dat.” 

The tracks led to the brush 
through saskatoons and briers. 
A mass of broken limbs and 
twigs proclaimed a fearful 
struggle. In the densest por- 
tion, where even saplings were 
chewed and torn, half a dozen 
traps and the drag, to which 
they were attached, lay snarled 
among a heap of twigs. A set 
of tracks led away, three clean 
prints and a scratching. line 
where the unfortunate animal 
still dragged the trap on his 
foot, 
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“ By Gar, de fastening, she’s 
bust!” Pierre wailed. ‘I use 
de extension chains wit’ snaps, 
an’ de snap she’s bust. Well, 
we get heem yet maybe.” 

He set off travelling rapidly 
across open spaces and through 
more bush and denser brush. 
In the open, the trail led at a 
gallop. Among the trees signs 
told them that a desperate 
fight was still in progress to 
dislodge the clinging trap. “ De 
trap, she’s peenching hees toes 
pretty good,” said Pierre, gain- 
ing in hope. The tangled 
undergrowth held back the 
trailers from any degree of 
speed ; hawthorns tore at cloth- 
ing and face, twigs jabbed at 
the eyes. At length, however, 
a struggling form was seen 
ahead. 

“Don’t shoot, maybe he’s 
hooked up good,” cautioned 
Pierre. He had hardly spoken 
when, with a terrific effort, the 
wolf cleared the trees and dis- 
appeared over a friendly knoll. 
Up, up over the hills he went, 
and vainly the trapper pumped 
his carbine at the fleeing 
form. Hobbled by the trap, it 
still travelled at an incredible 
speed. 

Keeping in the open, the trail 
led to the prairie, where a 
frozen crust hid the spoor, 
save @ faint etched Jine on the 
surface. The wolf travelled 
on the crust; the pursuers 
broke through. The plains 
were slightly rolling here, and 
at times the animal could not 
be seen. Therefore, as he re- 
fused to travel in a straight 
line, Pierre was forced to follow 


the barely perceptible trail, 
Plainly no capture was to be 
made on foot. Puffing and 
disappointed the pursue 
dropped on a straw stack, A 
moving speck in the distanes 
stopped too. 

“ Only dogs catch heem now,” 
said Pierre. ‘‘ We leave heem 
dere ; he want a rest.” 

“Why not horses ? ” 

“Too many fences. We go 
to Blackfoot Jack ; he has tree 
good houn’s not two mile from 
here.” 

“Blackfoot Jack. An odd 
name.” 

Pierre laughed. ‘ He’s half- 
breed Sioux who marry 4 
Blackfoot. For marry out of 
de tribe hees fren’s call heem 
dat. Dey know, though he 
like ‘ Calling Calf,’ he not like 
de rest of de tribe. Indians 
have gif’ for what you call— 
satire? So Jack live here i 
de Wascana Valley away from 
de reserves.” 

*“* Calling Calf’? ” 

“Dat’s de English translate 
of her Blackfoot name—I call 
her M’rie.”’ 

The two shook the straw 
from their backs, caught up 
their rifles, and set out. The 
prairie lay stretching to 4 
limitless space, seemingly with- 
out a break. Ten minutes 
walk, and a quarter of a mile 
away the cleft of the valley 
began to show with the top 
of rhythmical hills and black 
patches of poplar ravines. Down 
over the hard drifted snow they 
went to a long draw that backed 
up from a deep gully to the 
prairie. Half-way down among 
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the trees a slash appeared, 
and in it a shack of poles, mud- 
plastered. Farther down a 
‘stable likewise constructed, 
covered with straw and dung. 
Astraw-bedded corral contained 
two shaggy ponies, a pale buck- 
skin with black trimmings and 
a blue roan with a white head. 
Washing hung on a line from 
tree to house. 

Pierre knocked at the tar- 
paper covered door. A hand- 
some slovenly squaw opened 
it. She smiled at the French- 
man, shifted her eyes to 
Massingham, and squinted dis- 
trustfully. 

' “Hello, M’rie. Jack home?” 

“No. Gone town.” 

“TI catch de ‘Ole Black’ 
devil, M’rie. He break chain 


fastening. We need dogs. 
Chased heem to Colter’s stacks 


an’ lef? heem.” 
‘Calling Calf’ 
“Come in.”’ 
Massingham had hoped to 
see the interior of this pic- 
turesque shack, the home of 
the romantic pair. The squaw 
offered no chair, and he hesi- 
tated. Then perceiving Pierre 
seated as though at home, he 
followed his example. A glow- 
mg range covered with pots 
and pans, a table, two odd 
chairs and a bench were the 
furniture. The bare floor had 
several worn vari-coloured dog- 
skins, and a large black-and- 
white cow-hide, for rugs. The 
walls, decorated with advertis- 
ing calendars, were hung with 
several rifles, a shot-gun, and 
sow-shoes of Indian make. A 
tow of nails held winter cloth- 


understood. 
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ing, and from the inside pocket 
of a sheepskin the black butt 
of a Colt protruded. Coyote 
skins, silky and grisly grey 
mink and ermine pelts, filled a 
corner of the abode farthest 
from the stove. The home of 
a hunter, with implements of 
his trade, it was commonplace ; 
but of exceeding interest to 
the stranger. It was home- 
like only in its untidiness and 
laxity of living. The white 
man’s touch was here, and 
Massingham smiled inwardly 
at oddities, bright - coloured 
vases, chintz curtains, and 
flowering chocolate boxes. 
These obviously had attracted 
the magpie eyes of an Indian, 
and revealed on the part of 
‘Calling Calf’ a desire to imi- 
tate the white woman. 

Charlie’s eye turned to that 
person as she stood talking to 
the trapper. Her bronze skin 
lent a mysterious air to her 
finely moulded features, a coun- 
tenance that was not flat but 
almost expressionless. Her 
eyes, rather than her features, 
expressed her feelings. To 
Pierre they were friendly, to 
Massingham suspicious. Be- 
yond that those dusky orbs 
told nothing. Her black hair 
was bobbed: her dress was 
ready-made catalogue style, and 
over it she wore a Scotch plaid 
shawl of broad pattern in green, 
cerise and white. Her ankles 
were encased in cheap silk, 
her feet in mocassins. Charlie 
smiled again as he noted slip- 
pers—satin slippers with ridicu- 
lously high heels—that stood on 
the plank bench. 
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The conversation turned to 
the matter in hand. 

“Jack take de dogs to 
town ? ” 

‘Calling Calf’ hesitated, as 
if fearing to offer what was not 
hers. 

“No, Pete lame. Jack go in 
hurry, so he leave ’em.” 

“I pay Jack for de use of 
de dogs. Dey only run a little 
piece. De trap she’s hold ‘ Ole 
Black’ from speed. He only 
run faster nor me.” 

‘Calling Calf’ still hesitated. 
* How much you pay ? ” 

“ T’ree dollar.” 

“ Fi’ dollar.” 

“Four dollar, 
Pierre, and rose. 


den,” said 
Splitting the 


difference with Hebrew fur 
buyers made this the accepted 
form. 

“Dogs in stable,” informed 


the squaw. Feeling for the 
first time lit her face in an 
expansive smile. ‘“‘ Catch ‘ Ole 
Black,’ Pierre ! ”’ 

The dogs, two stag-hounds 
and a Russian wolf - hound, 
leaped from mangers as Pierre 
opened the door. The Russian 
had a slight limp. 

* Dat’s Pete, but he’s not 
lame bad.” The trapper turned 
to his companion. “See dat 
sear. Dat’s ‘Ole Black’s’ 
work.” A slash from shoulder 
to elbow marred the beautiful 
white coat of Pete. 

Slipping a rope through the 
collars of the three dogs, Pierre 
led them out. The English- 
man’s eye caressed the horses, 
but he did not put his wish 
into words. Walking had tired 
Massingham. It would be fun 
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to ride to the hounds, but not 
to be outdone by the trapper 
he followed him up the hill, 
He glanced at his watch—half. 
past three. It would soon be 
dark. 

By a more direct route Pierre 
set out for the place he had 
last sighted the wolf. From 
the stacks the trail led away 
again over a rise. Topping 
this, the wolf could be seen 
again heading slowly for the 
valley. The dogs caught sight 
and strained at the leash. 
Pierre loosed them and set out 
at a run to follow. The uw- 
fettered dogs had three times 
the speed of the wolf. Half 
a mile separated them. ‘Ole 
Black’ set off at his best speed. 
The encumbering trap on 4 
forefoot tripped him, and time 
after time he sprawled only to 
leap again to greater efforts. 

Soon Mame and Joe, the 
stag-hounds, were running at 
his heels. Joe leaped to the 
hamstring, and as he snapped, 
the wolf, spinning in the ait, 
slashed his ear to ribbons. A 
moment of hesitation, then to 
gether the two dogs shot at the 
wolf like yellow furies. He 
met them slashing, ripping; 
again they failed to hold him. 
‘Ole Black’ ran, the dogs 
beside him. Pete came 
limping. Certain now, the three 
engaged him; they became ai 
indistinguishable mass, flying, 
rolling, writhing, with slashing, 
pinching, ripping fangs. 
dogs sought a hold free from 
the teeth of the wolf. ‘Ol 
Black’ took body punishment 
to save himself from the throb 
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tling hold on his neck that, to 
Pete, meant the end of the 
fight. 

The valley lay a scant fur- 
long away. To gain the bush 
might mean safety from the 
dogs, but with a dragging trap 
the bush meant danger too. 
It was the last chance ; light- 
ning seemed to flash from the 
eyes and fangs of the desperate 
wolf as he slashed the dogs 
and cleared them—a short dash 
and he was again surrounded. 
Three dashes from the dogs 
and half the distance was 
covered. 

Just as hope was again with 
the wolf, Massingham caught 
up, Pierre following hard. The 
trapper threw up his gun as 
‘Ole Black’ made a dash. Too 
late. The dogs were in the 
way before he could fire. To 
quickly dispatch the wolf meant 
to save the dogs; to fire— 
endanger their lives. 

Seeing men, ‘Ole Black’ 
seemed stricken. He stood at 
bay with the dogs, a black and 
golden fury, his mane on end, 
his back and rump pinked with 
his blood, his panting mouth a 
yellow foam. His eyes glared 
defiance ; his golden eyes were 
emerald green with hate. 
Charlie could not account for 
his reaction after. In the heat 
of the moment he could not 
help but sympathise with the 
wolf, the wolf who had emerged 
from the mass as an individual, 
and made himself king of his 
little realm. Was it the feeling 
of an artist, or a desire to pay 
tribute, that caused Massing- 
ham to whip his ready-set 


camera from his pocket and 
snap it? 

‘Ole Black’ stood, forelegs 
spread, head low, snarling. 
Pete and Mame at either side 
crouched panting, feinting for 
an opening at the throat— 
then—a pass from Mame. 
‘Ole Black’ slashed sideways 
and a lightning dart from Pete 
—a throttling hold—two holds 
in the back and haunch and 
the brute, so glorious in battle, 
was stretched ignominiously be- 
tween the dogs. 

Pierre rushed in. With the 
barrel of his carbine he dealt 
two smashing blows on. the 
snout and skull. As the wolf 
stiffened in the throes of death 
the trapper kicked the torn 
dogs aside and stood, looking 
down. 

“ At last! At last! I have 
heem ! ” 

Massingham looked at the 
little man in disgust. So much, 
men, dogs, guns and traps 
united in an effort to vanquish 
him. So much! 

And then Pierre hung his 
head, and Charlie knew his 
friend had feelings, too. He 
learnt the secret of it all. 

“He is dead,” said Pierre. 
“He is dead. No longair can 
I try for catch heem. Mon 
Dieu, let him live again! I 
have had enough.’ Kneeling, 
he stroked the pelt of the 
warm bloody body. He re- 
moved the trap and lifted the 
foot. “He was strongly 
caught; and look, de odder 
foot she’s lost de toe. Twice 
caught an’ caught by dogs. 
Dere’s lead, too, in dat body!” 
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Massingham joined the 
strange autopsy. ‘‘ He’s much 
like a@ police dog,” he ventured. 

Pierre recovered. ‘“ Yes; 
some people t’ought heem a 
brush or maybe timber wolf. 
I know bettair. I often t’ought 
he’s half-breed dog. Hees hair 
is shorter ; he’s bigger an’ got 
bigger feet dan mos’ wolves. 
Coyotes breed wit’ dogs. Colter 
has police dogs—maybe he’s 
not all wolf—but—we nevair 
know, I guess. Keep de dogs 
away!” 

He disappeared down the 
draw, to reappear with a thick 
poplar sapling. Opening the 
jaws of the trap he put the 
wolf’s feet in; then, slipping 
the pole through a spring, the 
two hoisted their load to shoul- 
der, and set out for the home 
of Blackfoot Jack. 

Arriving at the door of the 
shack, Pierre shouted, “‘ M’rie ! 
M’rie! Come an’ see ‘Ole 
Black’!”  Pierre’s feelings 
were undergoing a change. Al- 
ready he felt the public ap- 
proval that would be his. 

‘Calling Calf’ appeared, ap- 
praised the wolf, complimented 
the trapper in her unemotional 
way, and turned to the dogs. 
She patted each one (but not 
too much). Frowning at Pierre, 
she exclaimed, ‘Four dollar 
for dogs tore to rags? Four 
dollar for dogs worth two hun- 
dred dollar? You settle with 
Jack or Jack settle with me! 
Stay for supper ? ” 

** T’anks, I guess we stay. I 
settle wit’ Jack; it’s wort’ 
somet’ing to catch ‘Ole 
Black.’ ” 


** 30—30—30.” 
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‘Calling Calf’ produced 9 
Jantern, and Pierre called the 
dogs to the stable. In a little 
shed he dropped the wolf and 
removed the trap. ‘“ He'll be 
all right dere, I t’ink.” The 
two returned to the house. 

Pierre launched into an ae. 
count of the fight, which was 
still in progress when their 
host arrived. He evinced no 
surprise at the invasion of 
visitors. 

The Frenchman introduced 
Massingham, and recounted the 
day’s experience to Jack. The 
half-breed, a well-made fellow 
with bold, high cheek-boned 
face and hawk-like nose, sat and 
puffed cigarettes. These he 
fashioned one after another to 
light on the butt of the pre- 
ceding. When Pierre finished 


his recital, Jack grunted (a 


sound of much or little mean- 
ing). Then, ‘‘ Dogs hurt 
much ? ” 

Pierre considered. ‘ Calling 
Calf’ eyed him in a manner he 
could not mistake. 

“* Pete’s limping worse ; hees 
sore foot got cut. Joe’s ear 
torn, not much left; he’s 
slashed up more dan Pete. 
Mame, she’s hurt, too. I tole 
M’rie I pay four dollar for d’ use 
of ’em.”’ 

“Four dollars, and not ru 
for two, three weeks! My 
hounds earn my living. I'l 
tell you what you pay whel 
I see ’em.” 

Massingham noted that final- 
cial understanding betweel 
these people was blunt. and 
to the point, but that it in 10 
way affected their friendship. 
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A rattle of dishes reminded 
him that he had forgotten 
hunger; the uncovering of a 
stew-pan made him ravenous. 
It was the strangest yet the 
most delicious meal Charlie 
had ever partaken of. At 
home in England he would 
have scorned eating in a gipsy 
camp; yet here in the home 
of a half-breed hunter, in a mud 
shack, he felt that he sat down 
to a feast. Fried whitefish, a 
rabbit and onion stew, roast 
potatoes, store pickles, crackers, 
and jam—a weird assortment. 
Ashamed of his appetite, he 
apologised to his hostess, who 
replied by looking at him 
curiously. 
Blackfoot 


Jack laughed. 


“You have hunted before 
til you forgot hunger? You 
have walked all day in the 


cold and nothing in your belly ? 
No? That’s why you think 
you shouldn’t eat now. You 
were never really hungry before. 
You are hungrier now after 
one day like this than many 
without food—I know.” 

The breed had been educated 
at @ Mission school. He knew 
the history of his tribe; 50, 
for the sake of the English- 
man’s ear, he told of the 
feasts of his ancestors, how 
they gorged themselves after 
@ hunt or on ‘ occasions ’— 
buffalo feasts, and feasts that 
were feats of unbelievable 
gastronomy. 

Delighted with his stories, 
Massingham plied him with 
questions of every sort relating 
to his life and that of his 
People. Time passed; then 


** 30—30—30.” 
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Jack rose, saying that he had 
to do his chores. The ‘ chores ’ 
consisted of feeding marsh hay 
to the horses, and frozen horse- 
meat to the dogs. 

Jack examined his hounds, 
and said briefly, “‘ Ten dollars, 
I guess.” 

Pierre was about to bicker 
again, so Charlie stepped for- 
ward. ‘“‘ Here’s the money. 
I’m buying the wolf’s hide, and 
I'll settle with Pierre later.” 

“Good,” said Jack. “ Now 
let’s see ‘ Ole Black.’ ” 

The three repaired to the 
shed. Pierre opened the door. 
“Light! Light, Jack!” he 
cried. 

‘What's wrong?” The 
half-breed swung the lantern 
to light the interior. ‘ Hell! 
Where’s the wolf ? ” 

“By Gar! Did you hide 
him for joke, Jack ? ” 

“Joke! I didn’t know he 
was here tiJl you told me in 
the house. You've been with 
me ever since. Sure you killed 
him ? ” 

The Frenchman dropped his 
arms, dumbfounded, amazed, 
then, “If he get out it’s out 
of de window, dere. Gimme 
de light! Look! ‘Tracks! 
Blood! He was only stunn’! 
We'll follow heem. Get de 
guns.” 

Rushing to the shack he 
snatched his carbine, the Eng- 
lishman his rifle, and the half- 
breed a shot-gun. Jack and 
Pierre circled the frozen yard, 
and found the trail leading 
down the ravine to the valley. 
The lantern glimmered fitfully. 
The night was dark. 
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The tracks told that the 
quarry was weak. He stag- 
gered and, at times, halted. 
At a half run Pierre followed 
the spoor through the bush ; 
for half an hour he kept hope 
of sighting an exhausted wolf. 
However, as time went by, the 
tracks showed stronger and 
firmer. A healthy life and iron 
constitution told. To Massing- 
ham it seemed impossible that 
an animal could survive the 
blows that had apparently fin- 
ished it. The lantern light had 
gradually failed; now it gut- 
tered. 

“Out of oil,” said Jack, 
shaking it violently. 

** Enough, den,” said Pierre. 
“We can’t catch heem to- 
night —I’diable—I’m___ going 
home. Come on.” 

The trail had taken them 


close to a road leading to 
the town. 
““ Good-bye, Jack,” said Mas- 


singham. ‘“‘I hope to see you 
again, but I’m Jeaving soon.” 
In silence they trudged to- 
ward the Qu’Appelle Valley, 
Pierre deep in melancholy. 
Charlie found himself happier 


“ec 30 30 30.’ 


than when he was carrying 
home the wolf—the wolf that 
was to be his souvenir. 

At length below them the 
lights of the town glimmered, 
The night was clear and dark. 

Pierre stopped. “ Red M‘Don- 
gal lose twenty-fi’ dollar. Your 
photograph prove I catch ‘Ole 
Black.’ But he can laugh at 
me. 

“I Jose de hide and bounty. 
People will laugh. But I beat 
dat Scotch bully. 

** Somewhere back dere, ‘ Ole 
Black ’ licks his foot and bloody 
sides. God loves dat wolf, I 
tink. He suffair ; but he won. 

“TI guess it’s t’irty—t’irty— 
tirty.” 

Charlie smiled. “And the 
other ten? One hundred per 
cent this, I think.” 

“Oh, Jack got dat for his 
dogs ; no, his dogs is hurt bad. 
Well ’—Pierre waved,—“ you 
and de odders can have dat 
to laugh wit’.’’ 

“ Pierre, you’re a sport!” 
cried the Englishman. 

Somewhere, down there in 
the vailley’s gloom, a coyote 
howled. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE OF GANDHI-ISM. 


BY ROSAMOND WILCOCKSON. 


THERE is a lighter side to 
Gandhi-ism, and out here one 
dwells on it as much as pos- 
sible, because otherwise the 
irritations of the present times, 
and of Governmental futilities, 
would be almost too much 
to bear. For anyone living in 
India, and seeing how an in- 
fnitesimal minority is being 
allowed to sway, and partly 
to rule, the country, life in 
these days is an infuriating 
business. 

In our district there is a 
mainly agricultural population, 
with an agricultural popula- 
tion’s leaning towards peace in 
which to plough the earth 
(which, incidentally, they do 
by means of one pointed lump 
of wood and a pair of oxen). 
However, there is the other 
kind too, and Congress im- 
poses its will on our little 
bazaar through the medium 
of about half a dozen picketers. 
This handful actually prevents 
some hundreds of people from 
selling, and buying, the things 
they want to; orders ‘ hartal ’ 
(acomplete day of closed shops) 
whenever it happens to feel so 
inclined, and generally plays 
Hades. When the police raid 
the place, as they frequently 
do, these picketers are with- 
drawn and small boys substi- 
tuted —the small boys, by 
Teason of their age, being im- 
mune from arrest. 
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“We dare not sell you Eng- 
lish cigarettes,” murmur the 
shopkeepers. ‘Look at the 
picketers!”. and a_ colossal 
bearded Mahommedan gestures 
pathetically towards half a 
dozen small boys, swaggering 
up and down the street with 
Gandhi flags waving and fat 
tummies outthrust. And this 
is not an excuse; the shop- 
keeper really does want to 
stock the cigarettes, and really 
is afraid to do so because of 
some strange moral effect con- 
tained in the word ‘ picketer.’ 

“What good is all this?” 
we asked one of the local 
Swaraj leaders not long ago. 

“ Well, sir and madam,” he 
replied (he speaks a fluent 
Babu English), “it is but the 
same thing which was done 
in reign of Fourth Henry, Eng- 
lish King.” 

This staggered us a bit; we 
were profoundly ignorant of 
anything appertaining to the 
reign of Fourth Henry. The 
Swarajist, however, was not. 
He proceeded to give us chapter 
and verse, in bewildering vol- 
ume, in support of his conten- 
tion; apparently picketers 
were indeed employed at that 
stage of the world’s history, 
not only by Fourth Henry him- 
self, but by a number of French 
generals, whom our informant 
mentioned chattily by their 
full names. By the time this 
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flood of eloquence had washed 
over us, we felt too feeble to 
point out to the earnest gentle- 
man that the cases were hardly 
parallel; and if we had, he 
would in all probability have 
produced further irrefutable 
arguments (backed by dates, 
wherein, alas, we don’t shine !) 
to show that Fourth Henry 
and the Congress leaders were 
indeed spiritual brethren. 

Of course there are places, I 
am glad to say, where picketers 
are not suffered gladly, where, 
in fact, the suffering has been 
all on the picketers’ side. Quite 
a lot of them have been severely 
beaten up by irate shopkeepers, 
and in one place the inhabitants 
invented a perfectly marvellous 
method of reprisal, truly Orien- 
tal, which I dare not describe 
because it would never be 
printed. 

Of course, the Indian loves 
his little procession ; any num- 
ber of idlers can be recruited 
by one Congress agent armed 
with a few Nationalist flags. 
We often meet them on the 
roads, singing a local equiva- 
lent for ‘The Red Flag,’ but 
as often as not forgetting to 
wave their own banners, which 
are apt to droop pathetically 
towards the dust. The very 
youthful element is generally 
largely in the majority. As 
the car approaches them, they 
burst into cries of, “‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi ji. . .” to which my 
husband promptly responds 
with a stentorian ‘“ Ki jai!” 
(long live). This takes the 

wind out of their sails and 
makes them giggle; we part 
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amicably, grinning cheerfully, 
As often as not we shout, “ 
what about ‘ Lard Sahib Baha- 
dur ki jai’?’’ and with be 
smiles the crowd obligingly yells 
for long life to the Viceroy! 

There is often some past 
member of my husband’s staff 
present. A firmly pointing 
finger and a call (in Hindustani, 
of course) of, “ Now, then, 
Abdul, you old sinner, what 
are you doing there ? ” invari- 
ably reduces him to the last 
stage of agonised coyness. He 
squirms and giggles, and gener- 
ally ends by hiding his face in 
some portion of his garments. 

They are, indeed, wonderfully 
easily swayed, more sheep-like 
in their mob spirit than an 
occidental crowd, and that, 
of course, is saying a good deal. 
My husband’s head clerk was 
describing to him the other 
day a passage of arms between 
himself (the clerk) and a Con- 
gress agent. The clerk was 
waiting for a train on one plat- 
form of the station, and the 
Congress agent was haranguing 
a crowd on the other platform, 
a train having just departed 
bearing a few local leaders 
under arrest. 

“IT listened for some time, 
sir,” the clerk told my husband. 
“This man spoke, and the 
people became converted. Then, 
sir, I spoke, and again they 
became converted! Then, sit, 
once more he spoke, and once 
again they became converted.” 

I don’t know how long this 
went on, or what the result 
was; I fancy the clerk’s train 
must have arrived at the wrong 
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moment, and obliged him to de- 
while the crowd was at 
the Congress side of conversion, 
for he wound up his story by 
remarking, with a philosophical 
, “Ah well, sir, these 
people are all bloodies ! ”’ 

I don’t know how far the 
mob spirit could precipitate our 
particular local people into vio- 
lence. There was a small riot 
recently, over a question of 
land. The English planter who 
owned the land rode out to 
meet the crowd, and his young 
assistant, hoping for something 
sappy, followed with a Ciné- 
Kodak camera. The leader of 
the rioters began his harangue, 
suddenly caught sight of the 
camera, and paused. The rest 
of the crowd also became aware 
of this strange instrument, 
gaped in horror for two seconds, 
then turned tail and inconti- 
nently fled. The young assist- 
ant was bitterly disappointed ! 

A few days ago a really 
nasty-looking crowd entered the 
compound of the English man- 
ager Of a local Maharajah’s 
estate. They stationed them- 
selves outside the front veran- 
dah and proceeded to register 
Gandhi love. The Englishman, 
whose bungalow is a vast build- 
ing with many entrances, has 
always possessed an alleged 
‘guard,’ detailed to him by the 
Maharajah —that is to say, 
about ten chuprassis, who wan- 

der about the grounds during 
the night and terrify unpre- 
pared guests in the bungalow 
by the utterance of ear-piercing 
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yells, designed to keep away 
ghosts. However, when the 
crowd began to get a little tire- 
some, the Englishman thought 
it would be rather fun to try 
out his guard in a really mili- 
tary capacity. Somewhere or 
other in the bungalow there 
were a dozen ancient blunder- 
busses, muzzle-loading affairs, 
the property of the Raj. Into 
these weapons he poured black 
powder with a lavish hand— 
in fact, to about half-way up 
the barrel, then rammed down 
three or four inches of news- 
paper. 

He lined up his troops some 
fifty yards from the enemy, 
and gave the order to open fire. 
There was a ragged volley of 
terrific crashing reports, a gen- 
eral confusion—then silence. 

Of the ten members of the 
‘ guard,’ seven lay flat on their 
backs, and the remaining three, 
having just managed to retain 
their balance, stood with eyes 
shut, partially stunned and 
utterly petrified! The enemy, 
convinced to a man that they 
were at least mortally wounded, 
had hurled themselves flat on 
their faces, and lay there, giv- 
ing an excellent representation 
of the Philistines after Sam- 
son’s world’s record with the 
ass’s jaw-bone. 

“I must have overdone the 
powder a bit,” murmured the 
Englishman blandly, in de- 
scribing the episode. ‘I don’t 
know how long they all lay 
there—I went in and had 
tiffin.” 
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SHANNON SHORES BY THE GRAND CANAL, 


BY MARY E. WATERHOUSE. 


& 


‘* paer aet hype std hringedstefna 
Isig ond iitfis, aepelinges faer.” 


THE Wayfarer lay in Rings- 
end Basin of the Grand Canal 
at Dublin, below the railway 
bridge. She was moored out 
in the middle with several 
other yachts and barges. On 
one side lay the Company’s 
sheds, and on the other the 
quay where the railway coal is 
discharged by grimy tramps. 
Behind her was the lock which 
led to the Liffey estuary and 
to the open sea. 

Outwardly she was not much 
to look at, being dark brown in 
colour and in a state of neglect 
after a long period of disuse 
and inactivity ; but her lines 
were very good and even grace- 
ful. She was higher out of 
the water than an ordinary 
barge, and had a tall and bluff 
Dutch bow with two large 
eyes gazing steadily forward. 
It was only on going below 
that the palatial roominess and 
comfort of this dark vessel 
became evident, in spite of a 
concealing layer of dirt. She 
had eight feet of headroom 
everywhere, a big saloon, two 
double and two single cabins, 
and two bunks forward. Each 
cabin had a bath ingeniously 
concealed under the floor; the 
galley was fitted with a coal 
range, and she could carry a 


— Beowulf, 


hundred gallons of water and 
half a ton of coal. Her saloon 
was panelled in walnut, her 
cabins in mahogany ; her floors 
were polished oak, and every- 
thing else was white enamel. 
She was attended by a beautiful 
motor launch, twenty-six feet 
long. 

Her own dinghy being on 
board, the Wayfarer was reached 
by means of a large and leaky 
tender, of uncertain owner- 
ship, which had its home in 
the basin. Seen from one end 
it resembled a huge walnut, 
from the other a packing-case. 
It was propelled by a single 
oar, was very dirty, and 
had one narrow thwart for 
passengers. It added further 
excitement to the first visit, 
but familiarity breeds con- 
tempt; we soon got used to 
it and many a trip it made, 
deep-laden to the gunwales like 
the jolly - boat in ‘ Treasure 
Island,’ before the Wayfarer 
set out upon her voyage. 

Tim, who represented half 
our crew, was already estab- 
lished on board. He was 4 
small man, grizzled and tanned, 
with a grey moustache and 
screwed-up eyes. His head 
had that tilt which come 
from watching far horizons and 
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open skies. He was striving 
with futile energy to over- 
come the effects of coal dust 
and railway smoke, having in 
his mind’s eye visions of snowy 
decks and azure seas. Full of 
enthusiasm for his new charge, 
he came to meet us with quick 
short steps on padded feet. 

“She’s like a hotel,” was 
his verdict. “‘I never seen her 
like.” 

To Tim had been entrusted 
the task of bringing the Way- 
farer across the Irish Sea in 
tow of a friendly steamer. 
Armed with a barograph, in 
which he had no faith, he had 
waited long in Porthcawl for 
suitable weather. In the end, 
after much delay, many vicis- 
situdes and one false start, he 
had accomplished an adven- 
turous voyage. He was more 
than happy to recount the 
story of this Odyssey to any 
willing listener, and was always 
anxious that the happenings 
and dangers of that eventful 
night should not be belittled. 

“Well, Tim, I hear you had 
great work getting over.”’ 

“Bedad we had, sir. I’ve 
been forty years at sea, but I 
declare to God if it was to do 
again—I wouldn’t do it.’ 

“Would you not ? ” 

“No, sir, I wouldn’t.” He 
rolled the quid of tobacco from 
one side of his mouth to the 
other. “The captain of the 
steamer, he was for coming 
whether or no, but I knew be 
the look of it that it ud blow 
before morning. And what do 
the likes of them fellas know 
about the say,” demanded he, 
shutting one eye to emphasise 


his point, “‘that ud tie two 
cables together agin the lay of 
the ropes ? ” 

“Why, how was that? ” 

“The cable we had for tow- 
ing was too short, so they tied 
one of their own to it. But 
they tied them together agin 
the lay of the ropes, and wonst 
the say got up they wouldn’t 
stand the strain. The strands 
of the rope parted wid the 
pull and it broke in two, like 
as if y’d cut it wid a knife. 
And it was that dark y’ couldn’t 
see yr hand before y’r face.” 

“It must have been pretty 
bad.” 

“It was bad, sir, very bad, 
and there was nothing we could 
do either. And the young fella 
that was with me, he was that 
scared he was for giving up 
altogether. But I sez to him, 
sez I, if you don’t want to be 
blown out to say, sez I, or 
what’s worse, go to the bottom 
of the say, sez I, you’d better 
get for’ard, sez I, and be ready 
to catch a line if they can 
throw it aboard. 

*“* And by-and-by the steamer 
got back to where we was and 
threw a line aboard of us. And 
the young fella that was with 
me was for tying the two of 
us into a bight of the rope 
and hauling us aboard the 
steamer, and for letting this 
one go adrift altogether. He 
was for jumping overboard, 
whether or no. But I sez to 
him, sez I, if you go for to 
jump overboard, sez I, I’ll— 
I'll throw you into the say.” 
Here Tim gave a sharp side- 
ways jerk of the head, as 
though to say, “‘ That settled 
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him,” and it evidently did, for 
he went on, “So after that he 
stayed where he was, and we 
got a hawser aboard and made 
it fast.” 

There was a great deal more 
of it. It was a tale we were 
often to hear in the coming 
days, a tale which seldom had 
@ beginning and never had an 
end. 

There followed a week of 
feverish activity and much ex- 
citement. Delivery vans driven 
by amused and interested 
tradesmen brought the Way- 
farer’s stores to the quayside. 
Our local cab drove up laden 
with our lares et penates. 
The driver, a family friend, 
jumped down from the box 
and thrust his head in at the 
window. 

“You can’t stop here, mam,”’ 
said he, with kindly expostula- 
tion, ‘‘ there’s nowhere to go.” 

The quayside was certainly 
not the kind of objective to 
which cabs are accustomed, but 
we persuaded him that we 
really knew where we were 
going, and he allowed us to 
alight, or rather to extricate 
ourselves from his overflowing 
vehicle. After several journeys 
everything was duly and safely 
transhipped in the prehistoric 
coracle. The only accident was 
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caused by a leaky can of 
paraffin; it left an indelible 
stain on the deck, which Tim 
washed vainly with his tears, 
This was all accomplished amid 
@ surrounding horde of urchins, 
who materialised instantly upon 
the slightest sign of activity, 
and disappeared with equal 
rapidity directly the interest 
ceased. It was a constant 
effort, and generally an u- 
successful one, to avoid attract- 
ing the attention of these 
gnomes of the city ; they were 
not easily cheated of their 
spectacle. But when the move- 
ments had ceased, and the 
brown hull was once more 
wrapped in silence and had 
been forgotten in some more 
immediate interest, it became 
our turn to spy Acteon-like 
upon their revels. From be- 
hind our drawn curtains we 
saw them come at evening- 
time to bathe in the dark 
canal. They undressed be 
neath the railway bridge and 
disported themselves in the 
water, swimming like tadpoles. 
They expressed their delight 
and happiness at the tops of 
their voices and in the most 
lurid language, and in default 
of other victims they practised 
their elfin pranks upon one 
another. 


i # 


‘* Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.” 


—HOoRACE. 


It was upon a sunny morning her fateful entry into the first 


in July that the Wayfarer began 
her joyous venture by making 


lock. For the moment the 
venture was more apparent 
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than the joy. Swift darkness 
and a sudden chill closed down 
upon us, and the roar of Stygian 
waters filled our ears. Then 
imperceptibly the vessel rose 
from the depths into the cheer- 
ful day again. But as we 
reached the upper air we found 
that the stone sides of the lock 
were continued in a solid wall 
of humanity. Men, women, 
and children, but chiefly chil- 
dren—they lined the edges of 
the chamber many deep. The 
hot and dusty city seemed to 
have proclaimed a general holi- 
day to watch our vessel pass, 
and we arose from the sound 
of many waters into human 
pandemonium. They  ex- 
claimed, they admired, they 
argued and contradicted, they 
questioned and explained, they 
rested feet or elbows upon our 
rising deck as they conversed, 
they pressed their faces to our 
windows in the effort to see 
through our inadequate cur- 
tains. 

“What’s that there on the 
deck ? ”” 

“That’s part of the ma- 
chinery.” 

“Not at all! That’s for 
catching salmon.” 

The object in question was 
@ spiral spring mattress, tem- 
porarily accommodated on 
deck, but the explanation satis- 
fied everybody. Besides, more 
urgent matters were demanding 
attention. 

“Come and look at the 
clock! I seen a clock.” 

“Aw, look at! There’s a 
table.” 

“There’s cups on it! Do 


y see the cups? They -do 
have tea in there.” 

“There’s a bed, there’s a 
bed! That’s where they sleep.”’ 

“And _ here’s food here. 
What’s that, Christy, what’s 
that ? ” 

“It’s a haam! Aw, musha, 
look at the haam ! ” 

Round the crowd flowed a 
wave of “ Look at the haam! 
Paddy, did ye see the haam ? ”’ 
And everyone elbowed and 
pushed to catch a glimpse of 
what was, after all, a common 
enough sight in a grocer’s shop. 
There was nothing unusual 
about the ham, but common 
objects in unexpected places 
may be very surprising. There 
was once a fisherman off the 
Kerry coast who found rabbits 
in his lobster-pot. They had 
been put there in exchange for 
its contents by someone who 
had tried to combine humour 
with honesty. The Kerry man 
dropped them quickly back 
into the sea, but the find was 
none the less remarkable. A 
cow at the North Pole could 
not have produced more flutter 
in a party of explorers than 
the sight of our ham, hanging 
innocently enough in the larder, 
among the idlers of Dublin. 

The upper gates opened at 
last, and we escaped for the 
moment, but the launch follow- 
ing up had to run a similar 
gauntlet. It was more easily 
protected, however, as _ its 
smaller size made it possible 
to keep it away from the 
sides with boat-hooks, except 
when the rush of the incoming 
water bore it against the side 
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wall. It had a particular fasci- 
nation for the small boys. 

“Eh, mister! Eh, mister! 
Mister, will ye give us a sail ? ” 

“Stand back there, stand 
back! Take your foot off that 
at once!” 

The launch was in charge of 
one who was always known to 
Tim as Master Sonny. He was 
young, and new to the dignity 
and pride of ownership. He 
had not yet learned that inter- 
course of any kind with small 
boys is undesirable, for they 
are trained in a hard school 
where an ample store of re- 
partee, preferably of a personal 
nature, is essential. An urchin 


always has the last word. 

“ Eh, mister,” was the retort 
on this occasion, “yer clo’es is 
tore!” 

This was undeniably true, 


for following an encounter with 
a packing-case Master Sonny’s 
knee was visible, which made 
it very difficult for him to 
maintain a dignified bearing. 
The lock was cleared and 
the patient horse settled down 
to pull, but the next lock was 
only a repetition of the first. 
Our more ardent admirers 
chased us along the banks of 
the short reach in between 
and, gathering others on the 
way, joined the large crowd 
already awaiting us there. 
“What's her name? What’s 
her name? Can you read 
what’s wrote there ? ” 
“Yes, of course I can. War- 
ferier. That’s it, Warferier.” 
“Laws! There’s a woman 
in it!” 


“Goon! There is not.” 
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“Yes there is,” insisted 
Sherlock Holmes, “ because | 
seen @ woman’s coat hang. 
ing up.” 

** Where ? ” 

“There,” pointing down the 
companion, where some coats 
were hanging, “ that’s wimin’s 
clo’es. There’s wimin in it.” 

Whereupon the cry was taken 
up and spread, “‘ There’s wimin 
in it, there’s wimin in it,” and 
doubters were brought along- 
side and shown the coats. Thus 
we were completely outwitted. 
The female members of the 
party had been battened down, 
for women are never seen on 
the Canal, and, knowing our 
city, we had anticipated such 
scenes. The acumen of one 
small boy disclosed exactly 
what we had attempted to 
conceal. 

At Portobello Harbour the 
other half of our crew came 
aboard. He was Tim’s son, 
a huge, raw-boned, red-headed 
sailor man, callow and awk- 
ward, but with much experi- 
ence of life before the mast 
on the high seas. At the time 
we were all too deeply occupied 
to take any notice of Ned, but 
he subsequently proved a source 
of much amusement, some in- 
terest and a good deal of iri- 
tation. 

There are fifty locks on the 
Grand Canal, and of these more 
than ten lie in the first few 
miles in Dublin, representing 
@ gradual and slow ascent from 
sea-level, round the foothills of 
the Dublin Mountains, to the 
central plain of Ireland. It 
was not until nearly all of 
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these were passed and evening 
was descending upon us that 
we began to shake off the ever- 
changing but persistent crowd. 
The houses gradually thinned, 
their places being taken by 
gardens and green patches of 
cultivated land, where the in- 
habitants, bending to their 
tasks, were less excited by our 
passage. A woman working 
among cabbages cocked her 
head at us and danced a few 
steps of a jig. In negotiating 
Griffith Bridge, which is narrow 
and followed by a sharp turn 
difficult for our huge barge, 
our amateur steersman, new 
to the boat whose capricious 
ways he did not yet fully 
understand, bumped hard upon 
both sides where the paths 
converged beneath the arch. 
An ancient bargee standing 
upon the towing-path regarded 
this performance with critical 
eyes. 

“Call that a boatman?” 
was his comment. ‘“‘ That fella 
couldn’t steer under a rain- 
bow.” 





Ii. 


‘* Ich eile fort, ihr ew’ges Licht zu trinken, 
Vor mir den Tag und hinter mir die Nacht, 


We left the town behind us, 
we shook the dust of the hot 
city from our garments. The 
green banks lay beside us, the 
blue hills rose in beauty on 
our left, the sharp sweet frag- 
rance of peat smoke reached 
our nostrils. The huge black 
gates at Inchicore loomed up 
before us, lock after lock, a 
mystic stairway, as though 
our hull of strange adventure 
was to scale the very. hills 
themselves. Slowly the thun- 
derous height was climbed, and 
we emerged upon a quiet reach. 
It was evening. Below us to 
the east lay the fair city, dim 
and hazy-grey. Before us to 
the west the sun went down 
into the crimson waterway. 
Peace was upon the world, and 
for the first time we felt that 
more than earthly peace, that 
infinite unutterable peace of 
the canal that is the truest 
and most perfect peace on 
earth. We moored our vessel 
to the bank, and slept our first 
night on board the Outward 
Bound. 


Den Himmel iiber mir und unter mir die Wellen.” 


When we awoke at morning 
we had already begun to feel 
the endless leisure of the canal. 
Here there is no need to 
hurry ; everything can be done 
at one moment as easily as 
another, and somehow in the 
end things get done with very 


—Faust. 


little trouble. ‘‘ Festina lente ” 
should be the motto of the 
canal, for underlying all its 
easy-going customs there is a 
certain purpose, almost an in- 
evitability, which governs the 
movements of those who fre- 
quent it. In the country, 
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where innovations are seldom 
welcome, they speak of God’s 
time as opposed to new or 
summer time, and it is certainly 
God’s time that is kept on the 
canal. It still preserves its old- 
world quiet and tranquillity ; 
the headlong rush of this era 
of machinery has not so far 
disturbed its calm ; the mental 
outlook of the bargee has not 
yet been troubled by the neces- 
sity for rapid transport; his 
life is still unspoiled by the 
feverish haste of cities.. For 
him time is an elastic thing ; 
his outlook is larger and more 
comprehensive than that of 
other people; his horizon is 
more spacious ; his movements 
are akin to evolution. Even 


the introduction of oil-driven 
barges, which move so much 
more rapidly than the pleasant 


horse, has not perceptibly 
hustled life on the canal. It 
is not to travel hopefully but 
always to have arrived. 

The horseman and his brown 
mare were late — naturally. 
Punctuality, as we afterwards 
learnt, is as out of place on 
the canal as on a voyage of 
discovery ; it is an impossible 
thing. Then as we yoked up 
and started, someone sang— 
‘‘The tardy horseman tows us o'er 

The winding, watery way. 
He tramps beside his horse ashore 
For half-a-crown a day,” 


and thereafter he was known 
as ‘the tardy horseman.” 
After three or four more 
locks we found ourselves in the 
depths of a rich and fertile 
country. We were crossing 
the plain of Dublin upon its 
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southern side, skirting the 
mountains which lay upon ow 
left. The chief landmark of 
interest was the Hell Fire 
Club of romantic if infamous 
renown during the eighteenth 
century, perched upon the sum- 
mit of Piperstown Hill. Upon 
our right the green and wooded 
countryside stretched level to 
the horizon. We crept be- 
tween fat farmlands and deep 
pastures, past thatched cot- 
tages and bright gardens, some- 
times above them, seeing far 
distances; sometimes below 
them, seeing only the brown 
tow-path and the fringing green 
of the banks. We moved ata 
horse’s walk, two Irish miles an 
hour. 

Outward bound, under the 
azure sky, into the golden 
morning! Should not the heart 
leap up and the feet quicken 
at the thought? The helms- 
man was whistling Siegfried’s 
journey to the Rhine, and the 
notes of the hero’s horn thrilled 
strangely ; yet the base body 
was content to take its ease 
upon the warm deck and to 
contemplate the beauty and 
the interest of the ever- 
changing scene in a nirvana of 
unimpassioned happiness. The 
movement was imperceptible. 
Close your eyes, and it is im- 
possible to tell, even by the 
air upon your cheek, that the 
vessel is in motion. Go below 
and you might be in a house, 
but that every glance through 
the little oblong windows shows 
a fresh picture upon either 
side: a thatched and white- 
washed cottage, a group of 
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great trees, a long stretch of 
meadows, haymakers at work 
or a country cart drawn up by 
the bank to watch your passing. 

Locks and bridges were the 
shoals and reefs of our naviga- 
tion. Whenever a bridge crossed 
the waterway the tow-paths 
converged beneath it, leaving 
only just enough room for one 
barge to pass through. Our 
vessel was the largest which 
had ever travelled the canal, 
and on our outward voyage we 
were not without apprehension 
lest we should stick. When- 
ever we came to one of these 
obstructions, the whole ship’s 
company held fenders over 
the side. This was excellent, 
provided there was room for 
fenders. A brain- wave had 
suggested door-mats for use 
where the usual pattern of 
fender might not fit, and after 
we had passed a dozen locks 
we felt secure. Our ancestors, 
ever to be honoured, who built 
the Grand Canal, were not the 
slaves of stereotyped output 
that we are nowadays. They 
were artists, creating no mere 
machine, but an individual vital 
thing. No lock on the Grand 
Canal is the same as any other 
lock. They vary in size, in 
style and in shape. They have 
only one thing in common, 
the first-class quality of the 
workmanship, each being built 
of huge blocks of dressed lime- 
stone and fitted with titanic 
oaken gates. One lock is called 
the Round Lock, and every 
time you approach it you are 
filled with a childlike half-hope 
that it will turn out to be 


really circular in shape. Alas! 
it only takes its name from the 
half-round facade of the lock- 
keeper’s house. 

The navigation of the great 
locks by the launch which fol- 
lowed dutifully behind the 
barge was an additional source 
of excitement. If the big boat 
was in danger of sticking, the 
smaller one was within measur- 
able distance of being swamped. 
This peril, however, was only 
present when the lock-keeper 
enthusiastically opened all the 
sluices, so that we should not 
be delayed. Four huge columns 
of solid water spouted into the 
basin, and the back-wash swept 
the slender craft through the 
boiling surf towards the horrid 
waterspouts. The occupants 
were obliged to cling grimly with 
boat-hooks to the rings which 
were generally to be found 
in the wall of the chamber, 
and, failing rings, to crevices 
in the stone. We eventually 
sent messages to the lock- 
keepers, by the big boat, only 
to open the land racks by which 
the water came in below the 
surface. It took longer for 
the lock to fill, but the surface 
remained calm, and there was 
no risk of any kind for the 
launch. 

Once free of the lock the 
engine of the launch is started, 
and she paddles quietly in 
pursuit of the barge. The pace 
is necessarily slow in order to 
avoid damage to the banks, 
yet it is entirely delightful to 
move gently through the still 
water by reedy banks and 
under hanging trees. Past 
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scenes rise up and irresistible 
memories crowd the mind— 
memories of a dear Upper 
River meandering by meadows 
full of kingeups and marsh- 
mallows. Willows and fields, 
blue sky and bluer stream— 
and then the great barge comes 
in sight and the illusion is 
broken. We scramble aboard 
again, and the painter of the 


launch is made fast once 
more. 
The dreaded moment eventu- 


ally came when we actually did 
stick in a lock. We found our- 
selves wedged fast by a mere 
door-mat in the narrowest lock 
of all. After a moment of 
apprehensive fear lest our enter- 
prise was about to terminate 
abruptly, we discovered the 
cause of the apparent disaster. 
The vessel, however, was 
jammed and would not budge, 
and we only succeeded in dis- 
lodging her by putting a cable 
over a land bollard near the 
stern and warping her out with 
the capstan. At this moment 
of tense emotion father and 
son quite forgot their natural 
relationship. 

“ Take a hitch on that there 
bollard, quick!’’ commanded 
Tim. ‘“‘ What way is that to be 
behaving on the canal ? ” 

** You’d think you were born 
on the canal!” retorted his 
aggrieved offspring. Person- 
alities were Ned’s chief stand- 
by: his repartee ever lacked 
subtlety. 

When we again entered the 
lock, without the offending 
doormat, which had perished 
in the struggle, our ship touched 
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the walls on both sides ; it wag 
the nearest possible shave. 

Towards mid-day we shipped 
the tardy horseman, and thoge 
of us who felt we needed 
exercise took it in turns to 
walk beside the mare. It wag 
a steady but comfortable pace, 
The engineer walks beside the 
mare’s shoulder, between her 
and the canal, and when she 
comes too near the edge he 
barges her with his own shoulder 
and says, “‘Get in out o’ that!” 
Otherwise she needs no atten- 
tion. Once as children we had 
seen a horse fall into the water 
below Baggot Street Bridge. 
It caused us intense excitement, 
but after a lot of hard work 
and much noise he was dis- 
engaged from the mud and 
swam to the next lock before 
clambering out on to the bank. 
Canal horses will pull steadily 
all day with a rest of an hour 
or so at noon. There are 
stables for them and quarters 
for their drivers at stated in- 
tervals all the way. It was the 
necessity for reaching one of 
these stations which occasion- 
ally forced us to move after 
dark, as we did on this first 
day of our voyage, when lack 
of experience had lost us 4 
good deal of time. 

At evening we entered 4 
wood. We moved silently down 
@ long straight avenue of tall 
trees as the red light died out 
of the west and cold shadows 
fell upon the water. It was 
night before we emerged. 

Night travelling on the canal 
is not so pleasant as travelling 
by day. You do not find your 
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self envying Charon his job on 
the Styx. To try to steer a large 
boat through a narrow bridge 
which is only dimly visible 
tends to strain the calmest 
temper. To stand in an open 
boat in the darkness and 
clammy cold of a deep lock, 
and listen to the roar of un- 
seen waters, is apt to chill the 
gay courage of the morning. 
We were glad when the tortu- 
ous passage through Sallins 
had been safely navigated, and 
we had moored for the night 
a short way beyond, where a 
branch of the canal turns south 
to Naas. 

To sleep the night moored 
to the bank of the Grand 
Canal in such a quiet place is 
like transporting your bed into 
the heart of the country. The 
profound peace, the deep silence 
that is yet so full of sounds, 
the remoteness from human 
habitations, the solitude and 
the privacy make you feel 
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“Wed., 22 July 1785.—I went with twelve or fourteen of our friends on the 
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yourself alone in a new Eden. 
The pure mild air is quite still, 
the dome of heaven is brilliant 
with countless stars, the purple 
water laps ever so softly against 
the vessel’s sides, and the great 
trees breathe gently overhead. 
The lowing of cattle in the dis- 
tance or the drowsy stirring of 
the rooks alone disturbs the 
sleeping world, a louder note 
in the music of the night. 
Then, almost immediately it 
seems, the darkness grows pale, 
a distant cock crows, the birds 
begin to sing and the fair 
summer dawn comes up in 
rose and green and_ gold. 
The clear clean sunlight of 
another day shines level through 
the waiting boughs and casts 
long dewy shadows on. the 
reedy stream. Such was our 
caravanserai, where three ways 
met round an island of droop- 
ing willow-trees, in the midst 
of a scene such as Corot might 
have painted. 


(Grand) Canal to Prosperous. It is a most elegant way of travelling, little in- 
ferior to that of the track skuits in Holland.”—Journal of John Wesley. 


We got away early in the 
morning, gliding out of the 
dappled shade into the sun- 
Shine, to slip once more under 
overarching boughs, a delicious 
progression, while the day in- 
creased in warmth. Rounding 
@ bend we came almost unex- 
pectedly upon one of the finest 
sights on the canal—the aque- 
duct across the Liffey valley. 
Our barge seemed to float 


tranquilly into space, upborne 
on the great bridge, while the 
green and beautiful river valley 
lay below. Slow as was our 
pace, it was all too swift a 
passing, all too short a time 
for admiration. 

By now we were growing 
quite accustomed to locks, and 
could steer our vessel into 
them with reasonable accuracy 
and only minor bumps. The 
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Wayfarer was an exceptionally 
difficult vessel to steer. Her 
great bulk and snail-like pace 
made it necessary to put the 
tiller quite far over to produce 
a small variation in course, 
and the pull of the tow-rope 
had always to be taken into 
account as well. When round- 
ing corners the amount to be 
allowed varied startlingly with 
the angle of the rope. When 
in addition a cross wind was 
blowing, some idea may be 
formed of the helmsman’s diffi- 
culties. It was necessary to 
watch the vessel with the closest 
attention and to anticipate as 
far as possible her every vagary. 
It was noticeable that on the first 
day out everyone was anxious 
to be allowed to steer, but the 
task soon fell to those who 
had the necessary application 


and patience to succeed in it. 
Once she was fairly run ashore 
and had to be poled off again. 
Once, when travelling at night, 
she was run upon the shoulder 
of a bridge and stove a great 


hole in her bows. She was on 
her way home, and the hole 
being fortunately just above 
the water-line, nearly all the 
towels on board were pressed 
into the service and played the 
part of Baron Munchausen until 
she reached haven. 

A bridge at a corner was 
perhaps the most difficult of 
all, for the pace was faster 
than entering locks. Tim’s 
words of warning soon became 
a formula. ‘“Comin’ to a 
brudge,” he would announce, 
and all hands went for fenders. 
We became very skilful with 
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fenders, learning to judge to 
@ nicety where the point of 
contact was to be, and to tell 
without hesitation whether it 
would be necessary to snatch 
off the top half of the galley 
chimney. 

Hitherto excitement and in- 
terest had centred in our own 
vessel, but now we had leisure 
to observe in greater detail 
the habitués of the canal. We 
were far from being the only 
travellers; there was plenty 
of traffic, for the Grand Canal 
is a busy and important com- 
mercial thoroughfare. We con- 
stantly met barges which car- 
ried large and varied cargoes, 
and we were occasionally over- 
taken, sometimes at night, by 
oil-driven vessels. We always 
received long notice of the 
approach of the latter, for the 
sound of the engine was audible 
at a great distance. The pro- 
gress of the horse-drawn barges, 
on the other hand, was as silent 
as our own. They are more 
highly decorated, too, for they 
have not to contend with the 
dirt of an engine, the absence 
of which also means that there 
is a second cabin in the stern; 
and two square windows look 
out like great eyes from each 
side of the rudder-post. Our 
own boat had its eyes im 
the bow, rather near together, 
producing a squinting effect 
when viewed from in front. 
These eyes were the hawser 
holes, through which passed 
the chain to our anchor. Tim 
invariably referred to them a8 
the ‘ Horse Holes.’ The decora- 
tive scheme of the barges 8 
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y confined to the after- 
of the vessel, and always 
includes the water-barrel, an 
important object on the deck, 
where drinking-water is carried. 
Indeed, this barrel is usually 
the only part of a motor barge 
that is decorated at all, and it 
is painted in stripes of the most 
gorgeous hues, frequently indi- 
eative of the political opinions 
of the crew and in striking 
contrast to the dull tar of the 
hull and the black tarpaulins 
covering the cargo. We found 
the bargees a pleasant people, 
always very courteous in giv- 
ing way to us. We saw no 
woman on any of the barges, 
a respect in which the Grand 
Canal presents a contrast to 
the canals of other countries. 
We passed through Roberts- 
town, which was the first station 
out from Dublin for the fly- 
boats of a hundred years ago. 
This express passenger service 
made the journey from the 
capital to the Shannon in three 
days. Robertstown fronts upon 
the south bank across a large 
open street, and consists of a 
Tow of dilapidated eighteenth- 
century houses, dominated by 
a very large hotel with a hand- 
some facade, now divided into 
smaller dwellings. This hotel 
was one of a set of four, built 
to accommodate the fiy-boat 
passengers. Portobello House 
im Dublin was the first of the 
series, and those beyond are 
at Tullamore and Shannon Har- 
bour ; but the last, to judge by 
the account which Lever gives 
of it in ‘ Jack Hinton,’ was not 
very successful in its purpose. 


We had now passed through 
the last of the upward locks, 
for Robertstown lies in the reach 
which is the watershed of the 
canal. It is 290 feet above sea- 
level and twenty-four miles west 
of Dublin. The water comes 
in from two sources, one from 
the north at Bonynge Bridge, 
and one from the south beyond 
Robertstown. The latter is the 
more important. It is a spring 
called St James’ Well, ten 
miles away, and it discharges 
three and a quarter million 
gallons daily into the canal. 

As we approached the con- 
fluence, the water became in- 
creasingly pellucid and much 
more river-like in character. 
In its clean depths beautiful 
weeds grew, and quite large 
perch swam beneath our keel. 
Finally we reached the stream 
itself, immediately above the 
first of the downward locks. 
Here we saw the curious spec- 
tacle of a stream flowing in 
two directions, and we were 
told that the name of this 
highest point of the canal was 
Lowtown. The day was hot, 
the water clean and clear; 
some of our party were suffi- 
ciently enticed by it to bathe, 
to the glee and amusement of 
the crews of two or three 
barges assembled there. The 
cordiality of the spectators and 
the frigidity of the water in- 
duced a speedy return to the 
ship. 

Upon resuming our journey 
we entered the first of the down- 
ward locks, and experienced the 
new sensation of sinking from 
the warm daylight into the 
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chill abyss. Beyond this lock 
the main line to the Shannon 
bends very much towards the 
north, and a branch leaves it 
upon the south for Athy and the 
River Barrow. 

Increasing intervals now sep- 
arated the locks. We came to 
one from which, for some 
reason, the lock-keeper was 
absent, having left his wife in 
charge. Our horseman assisted 
with the gates, but when the 
Wayfarer was safely through, 
the launch had still to come. 
The horseman ran forward and 
started the mare on her way, 
then he ran back and shouted 
to those on board. 

“Tl have to stay and help 
the woman with the gates, 
mam, but the horse can go on 
by herself all right. Just let 
a roar at her if she ates grass.” 

The horse continued to pull 
right enough, while we sat on 
deck and watched her. After 
fifty yards, finding herself un- 
attended, she slacked off and 
began to ‘ate grass.’ We 
roared at her, with every variety 
of roar, singly and in chorus, 
but in vain. We were adrift, 
and in spite of our best efforts 
with poles, ended up broad- 
side on across the stream, 


Vv. 
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while the mare regaled herself, 
Once the bow touched, hoy- 
ever, Ned jumped on to the 
bank, and acted the part of 
horseman till the launch over. 
took us. He was a real Jack 
ashore and looked it, for no 
sailor likes walking. 

The character of the country 
was changing, and as we ap- 
proached Edenderry at evening 
it grew more and more open. 
There were fewer trees and 
more fields ; the great central 
plain of Ireland lay around uw 
on every side, and the horizon 
was only broken to the extreme 
south by the Slieve Bloom, a 
distant violet pile against the 
sky. On either side were frag- 
rant fields of hay, new mown, 
where the mowers were working 
late to make full use of the 
perfect days. We moored our 
vessel close to Edenderry 
Bridge, from which the town 
itself is distant about half a 
mile, and sat on deck in the 
lingering light of the summer 
evening, going to bed while it 
was still dusk to sleep another 
night in— 

‘*the island valley of Avilion 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any 


snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


‘There should be many contented spirits on board, for such a life is both to 
travel and to stay at home.”—An Inland Voyage. 


The following morning 
brought a change in our method 
of locomotion, for it had been 
ordained that the horse should 
go forward alone, and that we 
should be taken in tow by a 


motor barge. We were il- 
clined to regret this arrange 
ment, feeling that any improve 
ment upon our earlier progres 
sion would be impossible. The 
matter, however, did not lie 
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in our hands, and we waited 
patiently at our moorings for 
the arrival of our tow. 

The sun blazed down upon 
a landscape which seemed to 
palpitate with heat, the hay- 
makers worked in the sweet- 
smelling fields, and distant ob- 
jects shimmered uncertainly 
behind a haze of blue. There 
was no sign of the motor barge, 
and the fields seemed so much 
cooler than the deck that one 
of our guests was deluded into 
offering his services to the hay- 
makers, until our departure. His 
help was thankfully accepted ; 
he was given a fork and invited 
tofallto. He did so with a will 
—for atime. He had been pre- 
pared for an hour’s work, but 
long before the hour was up he 
had begun tocast anxious glances 
in the direction of deliverance, 
to the great joy of the more 
selfish souls who lounged on 
board. An hour passed, and 
then another; he toiled be- 
neath the torrid noon, and yet 
there was no sign of our con- 
sort. Finally, a little after 
mid-day, a rapid pulse could 
be felt rather than heard— 
somewhere beyond the horizon, 
it seemed. Very slowly it 
became a steady throb, and 
then a rhythmic beat, and 
finally, half an hour or more 
later, the black hull of a 
motor barge came in sight 
down the long stretch in which 
we lay, and presently drew 
alongside. The noise it made 
was considerable, and the decks 
Vibrated in what must have 
been a most unpleasant manner 
for the occupants. The skipper 


shouted his directions in a 
high cracked voice; our tow- 
rope was soon made fast; we 
cast off from Edenderry, to the 
deep relief of the amateur 
haymaker, and were soon under 
way at twice the pace of the 
previous day’s travelling, about 
five miles an hour. 

There was a certain joy in 
this increased speed, and, as at 
the other end of the rope neither 
the noise nor the vibration of 
the engine offended us, we 
were able to enjoy the change. 
The faster ‘pace and the direct 
pull made the steering very 
much easier, though it left no 
margin for error in the matter 
of bridges. 

Life on the other barge, too, 
was quite new to us and of 
considerable interest, not to 
say excitement. There is a 
distinct difference in type be- 
tween the men who handle 
these more recent additions to 
this inland mercantile marine, 
and the men who drift behind 
a horse as we ourselves had 
done hitherto. It is the dif- 
ference between an old world 
and a new; between an age 
of horses and an age of ma- 
chinery. Yet it was. these 
products of a later day whom 
we got to know the best, upon 
whom we had most to depend, 
and among whom we num- 
bered most of our friends. 

The crew of a motor barge 
consists as a rule of four men 
—the skipper, the engineer, the 
deck-hand, and the cabin boy 
—and a dog. The skipper is 
a large burly man with a 
weather-beaten face and a small 
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tight muffler round his neck ; 
he is the possessor of a high 
cracked voice, the result of 
perpetual shouting in competi- 
tion with his engine. The 
engineer, on the other hand, 
is the more silent man of 
action. He wears a suit of 
blue overalls, from the pockets 
of which project lumps of 
cotton waste. He appears and 
disappears abruptly through the 
small square hatch, in accord- 
ance with the demands of his 
engine and the exhortations of 
his captain. The deck-hand is 
in the nature of a spare part. 
His chief function is to assist 
with the passage through locks 
and to attend to ropes and 
other gear. He combines this 
office with that of head cook, 
and in the latter capacity he is 
landed with the dog at likely 
spots between locks for the 
purpose of catching rabbits. 
The ’prentice lad or cabin boy, 
whom we also heard called a 
loblolly, does all the odds and 
ends which are beneath the 
deck-hand’s dignity. He occa- 
sionally swabs the decks, he 
peels potatoes and washes up. 
The washing up is done in the 
following manner. From the 
stern of the vessel there is pro- 
jected a jet of water, hot 
from circulation through the 
water-jacket of the engine. A 
bucket on the end of a short 
rope, used for dipping up water 
from the canal, is held over the 
side to catch this hot stream 
from the engine. This constant 
supply is freely used by the 
crew for all domestic purposes. 
From a distance it looks ideal, 
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but a closer inspection led us to 
doubt its practical value. It 
history is distinctly against it, 
as it starts in the canal and 
then passes through the engine, 
acquiring warmth and adding 
to its already rich nature a 
quantity of oil and other matter, 
so that the loblolly seems to 
wash up in a sort of ill-skimmed 
soup. Finally, as a caste mark 
or badge of office, the crew of 
an oil-driven barge all wear 
their caps on the side of the 
head with the peak just behind 
the left ear. 

From now on locks were few 
and far between, and even 
bridges were rare, for we had 
entered the great stretch of 
the Bog of Allen, where the 
level varies very little and the 
population is scanty. The rich 
pasture and wooded lands of 
Kildare had changed into the 
black turf and purple heather 
of the bogland. This was the 
King’s County, so called for 
Philip II. of Spain, husband 
of Mary Tudor, and presently 
we came to Philipstown, which 
was originally the county town. 
The building of the railway, 
however, has relegated Philips- 
town to second place, and 
Tullamore, served by railroad 
and canal, has completely 
usurped its position. 

Philipstown as we glided 
through it was like a city of 
the dead: the streets were 
deserted ; no one was abroad ; 
there were no idlers on the 
bridge to greet us. Grey stone 
buildings, solid and square, the 
unmistakable work of eigh- 
teenth-century builders, stood 
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on both sides, dominated by 
the formidable fortress - like 
walls of the reformatory, rising 
one above the other, grim and 
forbidding. Still there was 
no sign of life. The noise of 
the barge’s engine wakened 
the astonished echoes, yet no 
heads appeared at the win- 
dows, no figures in the door- 
ways; private house and Gov- 
ernment school seemed alike 
untenanted. But for the dozen 
or so of the reformatory boys 
whom we met out walking a 
mile farther on, Philipstown 
might have been some deserted 
city of Arabia, whence drought 
and the encroaching sand had 
driven the last inhabitants ; 
it had been left behind by the 
advancing years, given over 
to corrosion and correction. 
We were as ships that pass 
in the night, and there was 
none to mark our passing. 

It was almost a relief to 
leave Philipstown behind, drift 
out once more upon the broad 
warm bosom of the bog and 
see the long black stacks of 
turf on either side, pleasant 
evidences of human industry. 
We passed through Bally- 
common, and six miles farther 
on reached the Round Lock, 
that disappointing place, so 
romantically named, which is 
teally the worst lock on the 
canal. It was destined to be 
the most troublesome, too, for 
on our return journey we were 
obliged to take our vessel 
through backwards, as she 
would fit in no other way. 


From the Round Lock we 
could see Tullamore and its 
surroundings, and very soon 
we were moored close to the 
entrance of the harbour inthe 
town itself. Here we had once 
more to run the gauntlet of 
the eyes of the curious, though 
they were fewer and less per- 
sistent than their more sophis- 
ticated brethren of the city. 
That portion of Tullamore 
which lies upon the north bank 
of the canal is called Rap; 
it is the poorest and most 
squalid part of the town, and 
chiefly remarkable for the enor- 
mous number of small boys 
which it can instantly produce. 
Fortunately for us we lay on 
the south bank, and the bridge 
being half a mile away we were 
comparatively immune from 
attention. 

Night in Tullamore wasfa 
contrast to those which pre- 
ceded it. It was a night of 
noise and much disturbance. 
Other vessels passed us fre- 
quently, waking us with their 
engines. One of our kedge 
anchors came loose in the small 
hours, either by accident or, 
as Tim wrathfully asserted, 
because it had been maliciously 
uprooted by some mischievous 
person. Whatever the cause, 
we were soon broadside on 
across the canal, and were only 
roused to knowledge of our 
irregular and somewhat danger- 
ous position by the shouts and 
horn-blowings of an approach- 
ing barge, which fortunately 
saw us before ramming us. 
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“‘The horse plods along at a foot pace as if there were no such thing as 
business in the world ; and tle man dreaming at the tiller sees the same spire 
on the horizon all day long.”—An Inland Voyage. 


Next morning we resumed 
our horse. Old Jack was very 
glad to take us in tow once 
more. He was a queer figure, 
resembling a coal heaver more 
than anything else. His greasy 
clothes were black, his wrinkled 
face was ingrained with dirt, 
and he smoked a broken clay 
pipe as black as himself; but 
a pair of brilliantly blue eyes 
relieved in a startling manner 
his grimy exterior. He must 


have been an old man, yet he 
shambled along beside the horse 
doing two to three miles for 
hour after hour. He considered 
it quite a treat to tow us, for 


we took six days to the journey, 
and he was accustomed to doing 
the distance in three or four. 
Afterwards we met him in the 
same clothes and smoking the 
same pipe, riding his old horse 
down Grafton Street, Dublin’s 
most expensive thoroughfare. 
He seemed, in spite of his clothes 
and pipe, to be a different man. 
Old Jack walking beside his 
horse with a barge in tow was 
a humble figure, at everyone’s 
beck and call; but Old Jack 
riding his horse down Grafton 
Street was as fine a gentleman 
as any, and regarded the less 
fortunate ones who were forced 
to walk with the contempt of 
a French aristocrat. 

The canal beyond Tullamore 
is perhaps less frequented than 
nearer Dublin; it is certainly 


weedier, and these weeds caused 
us considerable trouble when 
they wrapped themselves round 
the propeller of the launch, 
To clear them away involved 
lying face downwards on the 
stern of the boat, hanging over 
as far as was consistent with 
safety, and scraping as well as 
possible with a boat - hook. 
This took time and patience, 
and could not be done while 
the launch was in motion. 
On one occasion the operator, 
while thus inverted, jettisoned 
the entire contents of his pockets 
into the water. A _landing- 
net was sent back from the 
big boat, and dragging opera- 
tions commenced. 

“They'll have to drudge for 
them things,’’ said Tim, as the 
Wayfarer proceeded serenely 
upon her way, “the way we 
drudges for coal.” 

** For what, Tim ? ” 

“For coal, mam. We never 
buys coal, we drudges for it.” 

** But where can you dredge 
for coal?” 

“In the harbour, mam. 
There’s always coal falls off 
of the coal boats when they're 
unloadin’. We drudges for it 
beside the quay and gets all 
we wants; we do never have 
to buy coal.”’ 

It was a simple device, trad- 
ing upon the fallibility of man. 
Others get their fuel in other 
ways: the small boys who live 
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near the canal run beside turf 
barges hurling insults (and more 
solid things if these fail) at the 
pargees, till they goad them 
into retaliating with a few sods 
of turf, which these youthful 
agents provocateurs gather grate- 
fully and carry home. A man 
who lived beside a canal in 
England kept a row of bottles 
on his garden wall, and the 
crews of passing barges, unable 
to resist the invitation to a 
cock-shot with a lump of coal, 
kept him supplied with fuel. 
The weakness of human nature 
is always turned to account 
by someone. 

Meanwhile the “drudging” 
operations from the launch 
were continued with partial 
success. It is an irritating 
fact that a lead pencil will 
float, while a valuable fountain- 
pen sinks to the bottom ; this 
is also true of household and 
silver match-boxes, and neither 
fountain-pens nor silver match- 
boxes are easily landed with a 
salmon net. However, most 
of the lost articles were re- 
trieved, the launch was set in 
motion again and proceeded 
very cautiously and slowly to 
avoid more weeds. Three chil- 
dren ran out upon the towing- 
path and gazed at her raptur- 
ously. Then the biggest, slid- 
ing down the bank till his feet 
were almost in the water, 
pointed to her little fenders 
and cried ecstatically— 

“Oh, Ch——! look at the 
three yokes from hittin’ her 
agin the bank ! ” 

He was about seven, and 
these were his ipsissima verba. 


The language of small children 
is sometimes astounding. We 
once overheard the following 
conversation between two dim- 
inutive girls with shrill voices. 
There had been some competi- 
tion between them as to the 
respective merits of their 
fathers. 

“My ma says my da’s a 
b——~y liar,” announced one 
with an air of complete finality. 

“Well, my da’s a b——ier 
liar than your da, anyway,” 
replied the other, loyally re- 
solved to acknowledge no 
superiority in anyone’s father 
over her own. 

Locks were now at more fre- 
quent intervals, some of them 
being very deep indeed, and 
on one occasion three together, 
as at Inchicore. We were 
descending into the basin of 
the Shannon, and the change 
in level was perceptible. We 
passed a number of young men 
racing ‘ wags’ upon the canal. 
These were tiny boats with 
large sails, which were visible 
when a bend hid the craft 
itself from view. They seemed 
monstrously overloaded with 
three men in each. Farther on 
the sight of a duck’s egg float- 
ing upon the surface of the 
water roused Ned to a frenzy 
of excitement. He was quite 
upset when he failed to reach 
it with a landing-net, and was 
heard to mutter something in 
which the word ‘ drudge’ cer- 
tainly figured. 

We spent the night at Gallen 
Bridge, and experienced once 
more in its most perfect form 
that more than earthly peace 
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of the canal. It is indescribable ; 
it is unforgettable. It is the 


peace of warm plain and happy 
homestead, the peace of summer 
evenings upon quiet waters. 
Peace without loneliness, peace 


Vil. 


‘* By the margin willow-veil’d 


without real silence, the peace 
of domesticated nature, of well- 
earned rest, of deep content. 
ment and of blessed charity, 
It is the very peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. 







Slide the heavy barges trail’d 

By slow horses ; and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot.” 






No matter how often you 
traverse the canal—and we did 
it many times—the last morning 
between Gallen Bridge and 
Shannon Harbour is different 
from the other days. The 
journey lies through one of 
the prettiest parts, and there 
is always a spice of excitement 
in the first view of the Shannon. 
The canal winds and turns like 
a river ; there is high vegetation 
upon the banks and quantities 
of wild flowers down to the 
water’s edge; a sharp bend 
suddenly reveals a picturesquely 
situated bridge. The shield 
above the keystone bears a 
date—1798. It is a date fam- 
iliar to every native of Ireland, 
one of those periodic years of 
tragedy which fate or the genius 
of the race calls down upon 
the land. Bitter, cruel, savage 
years, which memory only seems 
to make more painful as the 
centuries go by. Years of 
which political agitation makes 
use like a flail, and which 
neither truth nor charity can 
blot from the mind, Yet out 


—The Lady of Shalott, 


of that year of disaster rose this 
bridge and many miles of this 
canal; a great work of con- 
struction carried out by the 
hands of our faithful ancestors, 
to the greater good of a greater 
number than ever felt the grief 
of the rebellion. Unstinted 
quality of material, ungrudging 
care of construction, unmeas- 
ured thought and labour formed 
the hall-mark of their work- 
manship. 

And now a new companion 
joined us in the Brosna River. 
There is good fishing to be had 
in its waters, and it is a pretty 
little river; but our eyes were 
set forward upon a larger goal, 
the great bright line of the 
Shannon. The country here is 
flat and the river not at its 
most beautiful, but any rolling 
river of such dimensions must 
be an impressive sight. The 
roofs of Shannon Harbour rose 
before us, the spires of Banagher 
were visible two miles to the 
left, and beyond the river lay 
Connaught, cut off by this great 
barrier from the world. 
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JAMES SWALLOWSON, C.B.E., FACTOTUM 
TO THE QUALITY. 


BY WESTWOOD KYLE... 


THE names James and Swal- 
lowson, of which only the first 
isin any way Christian, are the 
aliases of the subject of this 
sketch, who, removed from his 
parents at an early age by 
Barbary slave-traders and sold 
in an island of the Aigean, is 
unaware of his proper style 
and titles. His character has 
always led me to suppose that 
he is of genteel origin, but, 
with the nil data he can 
supply as to his ancestry, 
ethnologists and heralds can 
only indulge in broad general- 
isations. 

He was called Kirlangijoglou 
Abdul-Kader by his master. 
Abdul-Kader was very likely 
the said master’s own name, 
and the whimsical cognomen 
of Kirlangijoglou, which is 
Turkish for Swallow’s Son, may 
have been given to him because 
he appeared at the time of the 
coming of the swallows. We 
can picture old Abdul-Kader 
Effendi, thrupping coffee and 
smoking his hubble-bubble on 
some pleasant March morning 
on the quayside of his island 
while the slave caiques were 
unloading, and saying to his 
cronies, ‘“‘ Now didn’t you see 
that swallow? Mashallah! I’ve 
got that Tulip Feeling! Spring 
is at hand, gentlemen.” The 
cronies were perhaps more in- 
tent on the young lady slaves 


than on other phenomena. But 
Abdul-Kader Effendi was a 
nice old person (for Swallowson 
always said 80), and when 
they came peddling him a 
bright little boy, he exclaimed, 
let us suppose, “‘ Well, now, 
that’s the very thing I wanted 
with a haremful of female 
trash: He’ll make a nice com- 
panion for my little Ahmed, 
and be a pleasant surprise for 
the wife. He’s bound to bring 
me good luck, and I shall call 
him the son of the swallow— 
which, by the way, gentlemen, 
I assure you by Allah that I 
did see, fifth cup of coffee or 
not.’”’ And off he toddles with 
his purchase borne on the back 
of a street porter—for I gath- 
ered that James Swallowson 
was then capable of no more 
than a crawl up the steep 
cobbled causeway that leads 
from quay to residential quarter 
in islands of the Aigean. I 
always like to: imagine that 
the same day the usual pair 
of swallows came back to their 
nest in the children’s day nur- 
sery (as they always do when 
little Turks are good), and 
that Abdul-Kader Effendi was 
able to invite his friends and 
say, “There! I told you so! 
And the wife and little Ahmed 
are delighted with the imp I 
bought this morning, and only 
the dem girls don’t seem to 
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take to him.” (Till quite late 
in life Swallowson took no 
notice of females.) 

I could write a book about 
this delightful family of Agean 
Island Turks, but my duty is 
to James Swallowson, and I 
must briefly state that he alone 
escaped from an earthquake 
which some sixteen years later 
most unkindly swallowed them 
all up; and, stowing himself 
away in the first convenient 
sailing-packet, came across to 
the mainland of Asia Minor, 
and selected a roving domicile 
and the occupation of a camel- 
driver with a tribe of nomad 
Turkomans in the Kizzil Dagh 
mountains, where I first met 
him. I had made friends with 
these particular Turkomans in 
the course of shooting expedi- 
tions, and happening one even- 
ing to be returning from their 
parts when a massacre broke out 
in the township in which I lived 
down below, I was overtaken 
by Abdul-Kader (as I then 
called him), who, with a few 
muscular and well-chosen com- 
panions, deprived me of free- 
dom of action at the moment 
that some low fellow of the 
town had shot the horse from 
under me. Placing me on 
an excessively uncomfortable 
camel, and hurrying the hor- 
rible thing as fast as it would 
go, he took me back to the 
mountains and carefully stored 
me in the Turkomans’ tents 
without what is called ‘the 
option.’ 

He was nothing but a 
common camel - driver. So 
what was my astonishment 


when, as soon as he had got 
off my field-boots and given 
me @ horn of steaming mare’s 
milk, he declared his intention 
of becoming an English butler 
at an early date, and desired 
me to engage him in that 
capacity. I had no thoughts 
of employing a butler at the 
time, and such a suggestion 
seemed extremely bizarre, 
What on earth could have put 
the notion into the fellow’s 
head? The habits of a slave 
could have had nothing to do 
with it, for he always assured 
me that he was a ‘ companion’ 
to young Ahmed Abdul-Kader, 
and nothing whatever in the 
nature of a ‘ gentleman’s gen- 
tleman.’ I can only suppose 
that in the course of his wan- 
derings he might, when his 
tribe came down to pasture 
near the coast, have peddled 
leopard skins, curds-and-whey, 
or some buried treasure he had 
stumbled across to the steward 
of an English steamship, or 
possibly the major-domo in 4 
milord’s yacht, and took such 
individuals to represent the 
highest pinnacle of Frankish 
civilisation. But I did not 
see how he could know the 
first thing about buttling. 
However, tlie fellow did seem 
to have the instincts of 4 
servitor, and though the 
methods used in removing me 
from massacre were, if perfectly 
respectful, just a little lacking 
in dignity and calm, I soon 
found that he was a natty man 
about a goats’-hair tent. The 
professional manner in which 
he made a non-existent bed, ot 
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laid a non-existent dinner-table 
—and the solid comfort he 
imparted to the same—were 
ireproachable. He brushed 
and laid me out my coat-of- 
many-colours, and other homely 
garments with which the Turko- 
mans supplied me, in exactly 
the proper style; brought me 
my morning yaghourt in a 
silver porringer (apparently the 
choice piece of some local 
treasure of Traprain), cleaned 
and polished to a nicety; and 
daily conducted me to a hot 
bath of just the right tem- 
perature, and excellent for rheu- 
matism, in a Roman thermal 
establishment (with no _ tire- 
some Romans queuing up to 
share it) near which his tribe 
was encamped. Moreover, the 
fellow was smartly set up, and 
though daily dealing with 
camels and constantly fiddling 
with a charcoal fire, never 
showed a speck of uncleanliness 
about his person. But beyond 
the fact that he had saved my 
life (as I now understood, to 
“better his position ’), I knew 
nothing of his character or 
antecedents. He had no birth 
certificate and no proper name, 
and, owing to the little cata- 
clysm referred to above, no 
parchment certificate from old 
Abdul-Kader Effendi. 

Thad hem’d and I had haw’d 
@ good deal about the whole 
thing. Arguments proving use- 
less, and the coast having been 
declared sufficiently clear to 
permit the resumption of my 
urban existence, I was cheered 
by the old Turkoman chief- 
tain’s remark as this per- 
VOL. CCXXVIII.—NO,. MCCCLXXXII. 


sistent fellow marched me off 
homewards with his brightly 
painted wooden trunk on the 
head of a hefty companion. 
“The best outside lad we’ve 
ever had with us. Kindness 
itself to the camels, and better 
than @ woman at weaving a 
tent or making your clothes, 
and he could have had my 
daughter Meliha if he’d been 
minded to stay with us. I 
only hope he won’t fall into 
bad ways among you ‘Ghia- 
ours.’ And don’t you try and 
get away from him now he’s 
made up his mind and took a 
fancy to you, or I won’t be 
answerable if a second massacre 
occurs—and the young man 
with the trunk on his head has 
got his orders accordin’.”’” The 
language used by the Turkoman 
chief seemed a little brusque— 
and ‘Ghiaour’ is a very ugly 
word to use to a Christian 
gentleman—but he always said 
exactly what he meant, and I 
was satisfied that no sheikh 
could have dismissed his camel- 
driver with a higher character. 

So I put Abdul-Kader, who 
insisted on breeches (and has 
always clamoured for powder), 
into a pair of old ‘ jodhpores,’ 
gave him a perch in the stable 
alongside my Tartar groom, 
and allowed him to assist in 
the scullery and help my Croat 
servant wait at table when I 
had an extra rush of milords, 
archdeacons or Oxford dons. 

It may seem strange that 
such distinguished company 
gathered at my board in an 
Abdul-Hamidian Turkish town, 
but the truth is that there was 
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no reputable local hostelry, and 
the town in question, though 
dismissed with a paragraph by 
most encyclopedias, happens 
to be a convenient centre for 
some of the finest shooting, 
stalking, archeologising and 
Biblical rambles that—barring 
bears, brigands and massacres 
—any nobleman or gentleman 
could wish to enjoy. 

In the atmosphere of such 
@ home Abdul-Kader not only 
shone but scintillated. He 
quickly introduced a new note 
of comfort in the stable, where 
he taught the Tartar the bene- 
fits of a weekly hot bath and 
@ periodical airing of his small- 
clothes, polished up the scullery 
till it sang, and, understudying 
my highly efficient Croat, so 
quickly acquired the technique 
of a footman that he was 
universally christened ‘ James.’ 
(And here exit ‘ Abdul-Kader.’) 
I soon had the utmost to-do in 
preventing viscounts from carry- 
ing him off to their seats in the 
shires, and a regular dust-up 
with a bachelor dean who 
suffered from the servant prob- 
lem in his diocese, and was 
driven to travel in Asia Minor 
when both his High Church 
housemaids succumbed _ to 
mumps and were threatening 
to go over to Rome. I could 
only retain the services of 
James Swallowson by putting 
him into a proper mess-jacket, 
like those he had seen on 
stewards, giving him a private 
bedroom next to my janissary’s, 
and dissociating him altogether 
from the scullery and _ the 
stables. 
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Meanwhile this astonishing 
fellow from the first addressed 
himself to the task of acquiring 
English. And what finer op. 
portunities could he have? 
Even the Croat spoke with 
an Oxford accent, and only 
relapsed into Croat when he 
broke a wine- glass. James 
Swallowson never broke a wine- 
glass, but began to talk like 
a milord, act like a milord, and 
think like a milord. Had he 
ever been known to swear he 
would certainly not have swom 
like a camel-driver, a Croat, 
or @ rural dean, but in the 
very diction of a milord who 
misses an ibex ; or finds himself 
being handed his morning tea 
and warmed ‘Times’ news- 
paper on a pouring wet day 
in an Anatolian country house, 
and told that all the horses 
have gone lame, and it is im- 
possible to wade even as far 
as the nearest snipe marsh. 
Long before he left Anatolia 
there was nothing you could 
teach James Swallowson about 
the language of the milords. 

So the years passed, and 
Swallowson diligently under 
buttled, valeted milords, did 
what he could for the clothes 
of Oxford archeologists and 
the comforts of the clergy, and 
pursued the study of the King’s 
English (which he always very 
sensibly abstained from learn- 
ing to read or write). He did 
not drink raki or port Wine, 
remained strictly celibate, and 
kept away from the various 
missionary bodies which wel 
anxious to provide him with 
@ religion. My Croat declared 
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that no such estimable young 
man ever came out of Croatia, 
and his fame spreading to all 
the shires, the more reputable 
University foundations, and 


The war broke up this happy 
establishment, and we all went 
to do our different bits at it. 
James Swallowson again as- 
sisted me to disentangle myself 
from local troubles—in this 
case internment in unattractive 
parts of the Anatolian steppes, 
—and eventually brought me 
by devious ways through the 
Kizzil Dagh, the Ak Dagh, and 
the Mavi Dagh (or the Red, 
White, and Blue Mountains) 
to the nearest unit of the 
Eastern Hgean Squadron. This 
was the good sloop Cauliflower, 
which, anxious for gunnery 
exercise when Turkey definitely 
entered the war, and not know- 
ing the difference between a 
Corinthian column and the 
chimney-pot of a pilaff factory, 
was busily bombarding Swallow- 
son’s tribe of Turkomans, who 
were peacefully encamped near 
the ruins of Polyphemopoulis. 
luckily they had not made 
the ruins of P. look perceptibly 
more ruinous, and the Turko- 
mans very sensibly withdrew 
into buried treasure chambers, 
and only came out in the dinner 
hour to traffic with the Cauli- 
flower in fresh provisions and 
buried treasure. But I at once 
enlisted myself as Intelligence 
Officer aboard this well-meaning 
sloop, and set myself to ex- 
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several sees, more and more 
milords, clerics and rambling 
Fellows of Colleges came to 
use my abode for their field 
sports. 


pound the essential differences 
between a Turk and a Turko- 
man. Accordingly the old chief- 
tain was piped over the side 


and entertained with proper . 


honours, and a working party 
under a chief carpenter’s mate 
was landed to make splints for 
his camels’ legs and a new set 
of skittles for his little grand- 
son. James Swallowson did 
not respectfully recede into his 
old tent and marry the chief- 
tain’s daughter, nor did he 
enlist in the nearest regiment 
of foot. He came away with 
me in the Cauliflower, not with 
any bellicose intentions, for he 
had no quarrel with any man, 
and no ascertainable national 
status, but to live with my 
auntie in @ sunny south coast 
resort and wheel her bath- 
chair. 

My auntie, who was perfectly 
used to unorthodox attendants, 
as all my cousins were in the 
Indian Army and used to 
bring home Waziri militiamen 
and Zakka-Khel shikaris and 
things, wrote enthusiastically 
of Swallowson. ‘“‘He wheels 
my chair quite as fast and 
much more gently than Patrick’s 
Pathan, and picks up the 
stitches in my knitting far 
better than Sheila. He’s just 
as good as a Gurkha with the 
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children (her grandnephews and 
nieces), and I’m sure he must 
have gentle blood in him, and 
if only I could get him to come 
to church. ...” But Swallow- 
son always got on capitally 
with the church, and in another 
letter she wrote: ‘The dear 
bishop is staying here. He 
came straight from his second 
visit to the trenches, and was 
delighted with the way James 
got the mud off his gaiters and 
mended a hole he had got in 
his chasuble. The mend was 
really invisible, and much better 
than Sheila could have done 
it. He is caddying for the 
bishop at clock golf on the 
lawn as I write, and I must 
shove on a pair of boots and 
toddle off to join them.” My 
auntie had picked up a lot of 
tiresome slang from my cousins 
and their great Sandhurst sons. 
When not using her bath-chair 
(which she only ‘ took to’ after 
eighty for her longer excur- 
sions), she was perfectly cap- 
able of affixing her hobnailed 
boots in a decent and ladylike 
manner and of adopting a 
proper pas gymnastique to play 
clock golf with the bishop. 

I, of course, was glad to 
hear these things of James, 
who, for reasons stated above, 
never put pen to paper himself. 
But he did not fail to send me 
dutiful messages. ‘ James,” 
my auntie wrote, “asks me to 
tell you that he has been up to 
Whippy with the saddle you 
left in your cabin when the 
Cauliflower was mined off that 
funny Atgean island whose 
name I can never remember ”’ 
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(James’s purchase place as 4 
matter of fact, on the shores of 
which he had, straps of saddle 
and carefully packed portman- 
teau in his particularly excel- 
lent teeth, kindly saved me 
from drowning). “They say, 
though well worn, they can 
make it almost as good as 
new. It will cost £2, 17s. 6d, 
and I should like to give you 
this as a little ‘tip’”’ (she kept 
up the delightful old-fashioned 
habit of ‘tipping’ till you 
were long past forty). “ And 
James says he has heard from 
the Circassian’’ (she meant 
Turkoman) “chief, and your 
house in Turkey is quite all 
right with the German com- 
mandant in it, and he’s got 
two of his young men in 2% 
batmans”’ (another muddle 
with these confusing Turko- 
mans) “to see that the wine 
glasses don’t get broken.” I 
have no doubt that a third 
young man had landed as 4 
stoker in one of His Majesty’s 
sloops or vessels, or escaped 
from a prisoners-of-war hulk 
at Southampton, to impart this 
comfortable news to James 
Swallowson. A man and 4 
tribe like this, my auntie 
added, “‘seem extremely estim- 
able—and the bishop says he 
thinks it would be a mistake 
to try and press our religion on 
them.” 

It was a terrible upset to 
my auntie when James Tal 
away to Madrid. This was, #8 
she rightly supposed, owing t0 
her companion. It appears 
that when my highly incom- 
petent cousin Sheila went for 
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a W.A.A.C., some damn’ busy- 
pody ‘Church worker’ people 
(certainly not countenanced by 
the bishop) told her that she 
ought to have some other com- 
panion than Swallowson — or 
“people would talk.” Now I 
have stated above that Swal- 
lowson was trained to com- 
panionship from his youth up, 
and, as my auntie wrote, “ when 
once I have read them to him, 
he corrects me in my collects 
on a wet Sunday far better 
than Sheila; and although 
Bridget (the parlour-maid) has 
gone off to drive an ambu- 
lance, he’s really all I want.” 
But they imposed a companion 
on her, an Anglo-Swiss lady 
named Miss Schleicher, and off 
Swallowson ran to Madrid. He 
did not take to females, as I 


‘have mentioned before, but he 


had never yet given trouble 
in the matter, getting on, if 
not swimmingly, still quite cor- 
rectly with my Croat’s wife, 
my Yuruk ‘ char,’ Sheila, Brid- 
get, or anyone else but Miss 
Schleicher. My auntie thought 
it must be because of her 
accent—for Swallowson, though 
swallowing a correct form of 
slang, could not bear any de- 
Viation from the authorised 
English accent—or because she 
called him ‘ James’ instead of 
‘Mr Swallowson.’ But he after- 
wards told me it was none of 
these things. He was per- 
fectly used to ‘ gaucheries ’ on 
the part of persons of low 
breeding. Nor did it bother 
him that she tapped on his 

oom door when there was 
@ thunderstorm or an air raid. 


That the woman was out and 
out ‘Low Church’ was no 
concern of his, though he 
thought it highly improper in 
anyone connected with a lady. 
“Tf only the dear bishop,” 
my auntie wrote, “ were here ! 
Miss Schleicher has the highest 
recommendations from the Bad- 
Eier branch of the Schleichen- 
wald G.F.S., and I can’t bear to 
think of anyone going to Spain 
with all these horrid storms 
and submarines about.” 

Now you will doubtless sup- 
pose that in running away to 
Madrid on account of Miss 
Schleicher, James Swallowson 
had in mind that this stately 
neutral capital provided ex- 
ceptional opportunities to polish 
up his footmanship, and resume 
contact with dons and elabor- 
ately titled aristocrats. And 
certainly he obtained a position 
as major-domo with a grandee 
on arrival, and revelled in 
knee-breeches and silk hose, 
and temporarily reeked of more 
powder than all the rest of us 
put together. But his real 
object was not only to get 
away from Miss Schleicher, but 
to make away with her at the 
earliest possible moment. For, 
of course, with a name like that, 
the woman was a German spy 
machinating from a Hun-run 
castle in Spain, and James 
Swallowson’s detailed investiga- 
tions proved it conclusively, and 
got her duly dealt with in the 
Tower of London. My auntie 
hated the whole episode. “‘ Cer- 
tainly,’’ she wrote, “she bumped 
me horribly in the bath-chair 
and smelt slightly of sauerkraut 
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when she read me the lessons, 
but it all made such a stir, 
and I do hope the dear Beef- 
eaters weren't too rough! 
Luckily the dear bishop, who 
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has been a pukka Sahib through- 
out, is coming to keep me com- 
pany himself till it all blows 
over and James is safely 
back.” 


III. 


On Armistice Day I was not 
unduly surprised to see James 
Swallowson step respectfully 
into my Intelligence Bureau 
in the Balkans, complete with 
@ notorious Austrian adven- 
turess whom we had long 
‘wanted,’ and whom it was 
just too late to hang at the 
yard-arm. All her spurious 
titles were neatly engraved on 
his visiting card : ‘“‘ James Swal- 
lowson, Courier to the Con- 
tessa di San Marino, Nobile 
Donna della Arciduchessa di 
Andorra, Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Girl Guides to the 
Principality and Principal Casi- 
nos of Monaco. Special Permit 
No. 5763. Seen and approved 
by the Foreign Office Door- 
keeper, &., &., &.” He 
handed me—on his specially 
constructed collapsible silver 
salver—her privy purse, of 
which he had been the careful 
keeper, and which contained 
all loose cash and incriminating 
documents, together with a 
letter from my auntie. Swal- 
lowson had, somewhat im- 
properly, been ‘ saving up ’ this 
adventuress (who, of course, 
should have been dealt with 
like Miss Schleicher ad hoc 
and ad block by the Chief 
Constable at the point of depar- 
ture) till he had made quite 


sure that the war was ending, 
and then basked in her smiles 
with the subtle object of using 
them to get quickly to the 
Balkans, past prying young con- 
trol officers, in time to afford 
me the personal pleasure of 
shooting her before the Armis- 
tice, and to pour out my cham- 
pagne on that happy occasion. 
His patroness was, as she as- 
sured me, posting m the same 
direction at this particular 
juncture to cut out other 
competitors for the post of a 
nursery governess in Bulgaria. 

Casting the lady to my French 
opposite number to do what he 
liked with, I unsealed my 
auntie’s letter. ‘‘ James,” I 
read, ‘“‘says the war is prac 
tically over. I can’t think how 
he hears all these things.” 
(James was always a well- 
informed young man.) “ Your 
Cousin Michael has just come 
home wounded again, and he 
says they know nothing about 
it in East Africa. Anyhow, 2 
Michael has brought a native 
orderly, and James seemed 80 
anxious to go, I am writing 
this in great haste to say that 
he is travelling as courier to 
a Swedish lady who was 8 
useful at our Harvest Festival, 
but who suddenly heard that 
her mother was ill in Bucharest. 
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I do hope they won’t both be 
submarined. They will be cross- 
ing the Channel on Sunday, 
and though you know I don’t 
think it right to travel on that 
day, I have asked the vicar 
to have the hymn for those at 
sea. P.S.—Michael’s brought 
me home a rickshaw (exactly 
the sort of thing this irrespon- 
sible colonel would bring his 
auntie), and he says I shall 
find it much better than my 
stupid old bath-chair when once 
I get used to it.” 

I had a very high old time 
on Armistice night, and so 
apparently had my auntie, for 
her next letter described 
Michael’s orderly (who turned 
out to be a full-blooded Zulu) 
taking her in her rickshaw to 
the nearest bonfire in excess of 
all established speed limits for 
man-drawn vehicles. “ He 
went much faster,” she wrote, 
“than Patrick’s Pathan and 
quite as smoothly as James (who, 
of course, could not be beaten 
at ordinary bath-chairmanship), 
and I really quite enjoyed it.” 

I did not know what to do 
with James Swallowson in the 
Balkans, where I now settled 
down in a small way till 
Turkey got a little pleasanter. 
The man, of course, was by 
how a full-blown butler, and 
I could afford no such luxury. 
But happily a number of bat- 
tered milords came out selling 
soap and mixed pickles and 
machine-guns and things for 
large and charitable British 
trading institutions, and I 
eventually got him fixed up 
with a baron—of only post-war 


creation, but, as I pointed out, 
travelling in the highest con- 
ceivable parts of explosives— 
who was paid to carry about a 
sort of Super Maitre d’H6tel 
and make a general flash-in- 
the-pan. Swallowson never 
took to that baron (whom he 
did not consider a ‘ proper 
milord ’), and I was not sur- 
prised to hear that there was 
shortly an explosion. This in- 
jured the baron both in busi- 
ness and person, and Swallow- 
son was as near being shaken 
as I have ever seen him. “It’s 
made me go quite white, hasn’t 
it, sir?” he inquired. For a 
time he took to motoring as a 
less jumpy occupation, and 
“J. Swallowson, Chauffeur to 
His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary, &c., &c., &¢.,” 
now appeared on his visiting- 
card. But he unfortunately 
knew little of the actions of 
machinery, and was dismissed 
by such parts of the Envoy as 
escaped contact with a lamp- 
post. 

This was the only time when 
Swallowson completely lost his 
head—.e., after the above event 
(for he had a happy knack 
of surviving an accident). 
Whether in a fit of pique or 
otherwise, he took to matri- 
mony—with a white Russian 
princess acting as lady’s-maid 
to the wife of the Counsellor 
of Legation. This made a most 
unfortunate impression in dip- 
lomatic circles, where, what 
with the blowing up of barons, 
climbing lamp-posts with a 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and 
now tampering with a Christian 
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lady’s lady’s-maid as white 
and noble as the white Rus- 
sian, he was adjudged to be 
rising above his station. The 
Counsellor very properly coun- 
selled the Legation chaplain 
to have nothing to do with his 
nuptials (which had to be 
Greek Orthodox), and Swallow- 
son was temporarily reduced to 
opening a Night Club in the 
Grande Rue de Queer, two 
Balkan capitals away, at which 
the princess presided at the 
cocktail bar. 

I was away when all this 
happened, but on my return 
it did not overtax the resources 
I had acquired in the Intelli- 
gence Service to prove the 
white Russian a bigamous and 
designing Kalmuck, who col- 
lected not only other people’s 
styles and titles, but the keys 


to cyphers and despatch-boxes 
and other trinkets in the homes 
of diplomatic counsellors—and 
was incidentally a secret addict 
to créme-de-menthe. Swallow- 
son was not actuated by pat- 
riotic motives in this affair 


with a female. He said quite 
frankly that he wanted to see 
what marriage was like—and 
admired the way the Kalmuck 
crocheted. As a matter of 
fact, he made a model husband, 
and became the parent of a 
very bonny boy, who is now 
top of a high-class ‘prep’ 
school in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, of which, with a little 
wangling in High Intelligence 
Quarters, I made him a more 
or less legitimate subject or 
citizen. The Kalmuck died 
shortly after—of créme- de- 
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menthe in her inside. On his 
mother’s decease I packed off 
the son of the swallow’s son to 
my auntie, who, like old Abdul- 
Kader Effendi, always had a 
nest ready for stray little 
migrants. 

I had now been driven to 
trade, like the milords, and 
obtained the agency for the 
Balkans for the sale of a 
leading brand of Clodfordshire 
snuff, which, without becoming 
generally popular, at. least en- 
abled the local potentates not 
to be sneezed at without an- 
swering back, and gave me 
the opportunity of temporarily 
leading them by the nose. I 
was, therefore, able to place 
Swallowson in his proper posi- 
tion as a butler—and Keeper 
of the King’s Snuff-boxes— 
with the nearest crowned head. 
When this monarch became 
uncrowned and the staff re 
duced, I served Swallowson- 
cum-snuff on successive Prime 
Ministers and Dictators, who 
kept on sneezing and sniffing 
at each other till they were 
imprisoned or shot. Swallow- 
son was excellent at this game 
(as old Abdul-Kader Effendi 
used snuff), and could regulate 
rival Balkan policies to a pinch. 

Eventually, when his previous 
record had been safely lost by 
successive Chanceries, I got him 
back in British employ—not, 
of course, as a chauffeur—with 
the seventh successor to his 
original Envoy Extraordinary. 
This particular diplomat, re 
fusing to be troubled by troubles 
in the Balkans, occupied him- 
self almost exclusively with 
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ornithology, and used to go out 
pird-nesting whenever there was 
a revolution, with Swallowson 
carrying the little chip egg- 
poxes neatly stacked on his 
head. This was an excellent 
dodge, for he was always hav- 
ing bombs placed on his door- 
step, and he liked to be com- 
fortably eating his lunch (of 
hard-boiled plovers’ eggs or 
otherwise) in a bed of asphodel 
or moly, and talking to Swal- 
lowson about islands of the 
Agean, when Prime Ministers 
and Presidents of Republics 
came thundering up in their 
hackney-carriages to apologise. 

Swallowson has told me that 
the restful habits of this Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary recalled 
those of old Abdul - Kader 
Effendi, and that he was again 
treated far more like a com- 
panion than a butler to Lega- 
tion. It was, appropriately 
enough, he who got Swallowson 
his Companionship of the 
British Empire—for informing 
him beforehand of the precise 
days and hours of recurring 
revolutions. For making so 
skilful a use of the omens of 
birds in this matter and duly 
Teporting to the Foreign Office 
the diplomat was himself al- 
lowed to knock off the last 
letter of the tiresome little 
C.B.E., which, contracted in 
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some youthful escapade, had 
been clinging to him ever since 
and brought him down to the 
Balkans. But unfortunately 
he was ordered at twelve hours’ 
notice to break off diplomatic 
relations with the particularly 
unpalatable Government of the 
day, and left by night express 
for Probolinggo, where he was 
shortly afterwards appointed 
first British Ambassador, and, 
being already a Peer, raised to 
the reputation of a nice old 
bird, for getting all Proboling- 
gian Pretenders to come out 
bird-nesting every second Satur- 
day (and no pretence about it) 
instead of sitting at home and 
hatching revolutions. 

Swallowson did not go with 
him, for just then my auntie 
died (riding in her rickshaw till 
the last, and remembering both 
me and him in her will), and 
we were able to shake off all 
Balkan troubles and settle down 
in Clodfordshire. And if you 
ever get an invitation to dine 
with me there, you will easily 
recognise James Swallowson, 
as, unlike other Clodfordshire 
butlers, he always wears a 
specklessly clean white mess- 
jacket, and, in spite of gleam- 
ing white teeth, white gloves, 
and a liberal use of the most 
expensive face- powder, is 
plainly coloured black. 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8. 


DumMAsS ON MR ARNOLD 
BENNETT’S AND MR E. V. 
LUCAS’S CAUSERIES. 


By a strange coincidence, Mr 
Arnold Bennett and Mr E. V. 
Lucas have been dining off 
bear. And, by a coincidence 
not so strange, each of them 
has told the public of his 
gustatory experience. 

It so happens that these 
avowals were read by me just 
before going to bed the other 
night. By my bedside, my 
housemaid (long may she re- 
main!) indulgently allows me 
to keep a block of writing- 
paper and a pencil. On waking 
late the next morning I took 
up the block and read as 
follows :— 


“‘ DEAR READERS,—Two Eng- 
lishmen have just recently 
made the discovery, obligingly 
communicated by them in their 
Causeries, that the flesh of the 
bear is not only edible, but 
delectable. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, 
I, having put the matter to 
the test by inserting a portion 
of bear-steak into my mouth, 
arrived at a similar conclusion. 

The sad truth is this—there 


GARNETT. 
Vil. 


is nothing new under the sun, 
in meats especially. 

I, like the Englishmen, have 
related how I came to eat 
bear. 

‘Where did you eat it?’ 
you ask me. 

Well, I have no reason for 
concealing anything from 
you: on the contrary... 

So I answer : in Switzerland. 

Now, I have not the inten- 
tion here to relate how I came 
to be in Switzerland. Cer 
tain persons—very uncharitable 
ones, it must be admitted— 
say ‘Dumas delights to write 
of himself.’ Were that true, 
how is it that I have written 
some 2000 volumes about 
others, I ask you? 

Let me pass on rapidly to 
something infinitely more 
serious. 

No matter how or why I got 
there, I found myself, then, in 
the Hétel de Poste at Martigny. 

But you may say, ‘ Diable, 
Martigny ! where have we read 
before of Martigny ? ’ 

In my ‘ Impressions de Voy- 
age,’ pardieu ! 

Dame, it is not my fault if 
the two Englishmen have not 
read my ‘Impressions de Voy- 
age.’ 


ee 





1 ¢ Journal, 1929,’ by Arnold Bennett: London, 1930. 


by E. V. Lucas: London, 1930. 
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But you may continue— you please—as he took off his 
‘Why are you in doubt in the hat— 
matter ?’ ‘M. Dumas !’ 

Peste! It is because I have I bowed. 
read the writings of the two ‘M. Dumas! Allow me to 
Englishmen themselves. tell you with the greatest pos- 

Patience! I repeat, it is not sible respect that my wife, who 
my wish to conceal anything adores your works and who is 
from you. WhenI founded my in a delicate situation, fainted 
journal—‘ Journal de M. Alex- this morning in her bath where 
andre Dumas,’—did I found it she read in her journal of your 
for myself ? having attacked a bear, torn 

No! I founded it for you. it into fragments and devoured 
To you I call ‘ Chicks, chicks, them.’ 
chicks,’ and you come running ‘Mon Dieu! how is it per- 
for my grain. mitted that such lies should be 

Where was I ? written in our time, in Paris, 

‘At Martigny.’ Merci! even in a journal ? ’ 

True! it was there that I, I offered the husband of the 
young, insouciant, careless, lady in a delicate situation my 
innocent if you will, ignorant most sincere condolences and 
certainly of the designs of very best wishes. What else 
envious malevolent men, it was could I do? Only abstain 
there at the Hétel de Poste from purchasing the journal 
that I heard, at the moment which had allowed itself to 
I was relishing my bear-steak, publish such an infamous lie. 
the terrible history of the bear That I did. 
which all the world—the two But, ma foi, I, that is to say 
Englishmen excepted—has read the future author of the ‘ Grand 
in my relation. Dictionnaire de Cuisine ’— J, 

Naturally, as it was I who who was, even at that early 
retold the story, the most ex- date, a cook of no mean order 
travagant lies were spread —ZJ, Alexandre Dumas—lI, the 
about it and me. Oh, I ex- friend of the Duc d’Orléans and 
aggerate nothing ! of Béranger—lI eat the raw and 

Listen ! bloody fragments of a bear! 

On my return to Paris, a Pouah ! 
man, a bourgeois, a rentier | And what was it that I had, 
enfin, wearing a green gilet,en- in truth, related which had 
countered me in the rue de caused an unknown journalist 
Richelieu where I was about in an obscure journal to tell 
to call on my savant friend, such an outrageous untruth ? 
Paulin Paris of the Bibliothéque | Only this, pardieu / 

Royale, the fount of all know- That at the Hétel de Poste 
ledge I was partaking of a bear- 





Said the man, the bourgeois, steak when I was told by my 
the rentier—call him which waiter that it was cut from a 
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bear which, having just par- 
taken of a man’s head, had, in 
consequence, been shot dead. 

No later than to-morrow, 
people will come to you crying, 
‘Have you read Dumas’ last 
Causerie—that in which he, 
a traitor to the land of his 
birth, that is to say, France, 
relates that he has read the 
writings of two Englishmen ? ’ 

Yes! they will do it. 

And my reply will then be, 
‘Yes, I have read the writings 
of two Englishmen, for I love 
all that is great, noble, and 
beautiful in England, as I love 
all that is great, noble, and 
beautiful in China or in any 
other country whatsoever.’ 

And, if necessary, I will say 
it loudly, nay I will shout it 
from my roof-top in such 
manner that even the deaf will 
have no choice but to hear me. 

Listen again ! 

The longer I live, the more 
clearly do I see that if, by the 
grace of God, I live much 
longer, there is no crime under 
the sun of the commission of 
which I shall not have been 
(falsely) accused. 

Stay! Never in the course 
of my existence have I been 
suffered to undertake anything 
without rebuke. All of you 
do not believe me ? 

Ask my old friend Adolphe 
de Leuven, who knew me when 
my hair, now grey, was golden. 
He knows and will tell. you 
that when I was learning to 
write the letters of the alphabet 
so that, later, I might make 
words with them, the children 
around me cried— 
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‘Just imagine! Dumas, 
that awkward infant, is learn- 
ing to write!’ 

And, at last, when I had 
painfully learned to write a 
hand which, as some say, even 
St. Omer, who wrote the best 
hand of anyone in France, 
might have envied, the same 
children, then a little bigger, 
cried— 

“Only hear us! Do you 
know that Dumas, that clumsy 
little lout, having learned to 
write, now talks of being an 
author one day?’ 

And when, by dint of hard 
work, I had become an author, 
that is to say a poet—but, ma 
foi, I humbly confess it, by no 
means a good poet,—the same 
children still, only then they 
were nearly grown-up, cried— 

‘Of a verity, this, we de- 
clare to you, passes a marvel! 
Do you know that Dumas, 
although he is six feet tall, 
fancies that he can write 
poetry ?’ 

As if a man is prevented by 
his height from writing verses ! 

And when, by dint of even 
harder work, I wrote some 
poems which Béranger, Victor 
Hugo, and Alfred de Musset 
read with some measure of 
approbation (I admit that they 
were too indulgent), the same 
children still, but then really 
grown-up, cried— 

‘Accord us but a hearing! 
We must acknowledge that 
Dumas is a poet, but the ab- 
surd thing is that this very self- 
same Dumas, whom we knew 
when he could not even write 
the letters of the alphabet, 
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now is heard to declare that he 
will try to be—what do you 
suppose ?—a dramatist, like M. 
de Jouy.’ 

And when, by dint of still 
more work, I had written a 
drama, which, under favour 
of the gods, was applauded so 
loudly, when acted in the first 
theatre of Europe, that some 
say Racine and Corneille heard 
the applause in their tombs 
(for my part I do not believe 
it), when, I repeat, my drama 
had succeeded, always the same 
children, only they then wore 
beards and whiskers, cried, 
‘Out upon this eternal Dumas ! 
the next thing he will do, so 
we hear with our ears, will be 
to write a romance ! ’ 

To this I replied by writing 
‘Monte - Cristo,’ ‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,’ and ‘ La Reine 
Margot.’ 

Oh, dear readers, do not 
suppose that I am satisfied 
with those romances. They 
are perhaps not amiss, but I 
have now in my head, presently 
to be put on paper if I am 
granted continuance of life, a 
much finer romance than any 
of them. What would you? 
It is my ambition always to do 
better than I have yet done. 
Oh, sometimes I despair, or 
almost despair. But then I 
say to myself, ‘ Alexandre, mon 
cher, make another effort for 
the glory of France,’ for I 
Temember with pride that, with 
all my defects, I am neverthe- 
less the son of General Alex- 
andre Dumas, and the father 
of Alexandre Dumas fils also. 
You laugh, you deride me. 


Eh bien! Do you know that 
I find what I have just written 
very human? It is for that 
reason only, I swear to you, 
that I do not tear this page. 

For to be simple, natural, 
human, is my greatest ambi- 
tion, and, such being the case, 
I confess humbly that I am 
not entirely without hope that, 
at the last, when all things 
shall be judged, some few words 
from amongst my writings may 
be chosen. 

Believe me, when I say 
to you, with all the force of 
which I am capable, that a 
work of art, be it a drama, a 
statue, a picture, or a book, 
cannot be successfully achieved 
merely by brain and hands 
alone. If a dramatist, a sculp- 
tor, a painter, or an author has 
no heart, then I declare his 
work is worth nothing. 

Consequently it is with true 
pleasure that I find in the 
writings of the two English- 
men—who, so I am credibly 
informed, are charming gar- 
cons—that I discover evidence 
that they have hearts. Their 
work is, in fact, instinct 
with feeling, one might almost 
call it compassion, for their 
fellow-men. This is not to 
say that they have none for 
themselves : they are men, not 
monsters. And I will even 
add that Mr Bennett’s feeling 
for himself apropos of the com- 
position of his new romance 
is most capitally expressed. 

Read it then in your turn. 

But you may say, ‘ What 
most interests us is the bear- 
meat.’ 
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And I am delighted to hear 
it, for it is precisely of the bear- 
meat that I wish to tell you all. 

Why? I will tell you in 
two words. Mr Lucas, in his 
spirituel Causerie, has written— 

‘The European bear is a 
vegetarian.’ 

Yes, I answer to Mr Lucas, 
yes, in truth, the European 
bear is a vegetarian, but is so 
only in the sense that I also 
am a vegetarian when I eat 
choug-fleurs as an entremets. 

But when, following the re- 
moval of the entremets, or 
rather of the dish which had 
contained it, a roast hare 
appears on my table, I eat 
that also. 

Now, dear readers, I aver 
that it is precisely the same 
with the European bear. When 
a@ hare comes before Bruin he 
eats it. 

And I go further. I solemnly 
declare that, on occasion, the 
European bear will eat a man— 
yea, his flesh and his bones. 

Oh, do not misunderstand 
me ! 

The European bear will not 
attack a man for the purpose 
of devouring him. No! But, 
when itself attacked, it will 
turn on its antagonist—the 
man,—hug him to death, tear 
his body into pieces with its 
claws, and devour those pieces. 

Be advised, then, O readers, 
do not give the European bear 
the chance of turning on you, 
hugging you, and eating you, 
your flesh and bones. 

With regard to Mr Lucas, 
as his brother in art I implore 
him not to go to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens for the purpose of 
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putting the matter to the test 
in propria persond. He would 
be missed by all the world. 

But, as he continues, always 
in his same Cawuserie, ‘ the 
carnivorous bear presents nm 
charms to the gourmet’ (yet it 
is, as we have seen, precisely 
on the carnivorous bear that 
he, like Mr Bennett, has in- 
advisably feasted), but as, say 
I, he so continues, I declare 
this to him: ‘ Instead of going 
to the Zoological Gardens, pro- 
ceed to Canada, a colony of 
your own country, England. 
There, in that colony, you, 
Mr Lucas, will find a good- 
natured bear of a reddish colour 
which lives exclusively—mark 
the word well—on a vegetable 
diet. And if, moreover, you, 
on your hands and knees, 
gently approach your bear, 
provided with a smile and 
some milk and honey suspended 
from your neck in a basket, 
you will find Monsieur, if itis 
a male bear, Madame, if it 
is a female bear, very friand 
of them.’ 

But you, my readers, cry 
to me, ‘We also may go to 
Canada, and, in such case, 28 
Frenchmen, would like, before 
taking ship, to know how to 
cook our bear, of either gender, 
a la maniére de Dumas.’ 

Good! I have a most ex 
cellent recipe given me by my 
old friend Vuillemot (whose 
restaurant in the Place de la 
Madeleine is incomparably the 
best in all Paris), which will 
form an excellent subject for 
my next feuilleton. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

‘La suite 4 demain.’ ” 
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I had just finished reading 
what is on my block of paper 
when I remembered that I had 
awakened during the night. 
And as all is in my hand- 
writing, it is I, and not Dumas, 
who must accept responsibility 
for it. 


‘THE GENTLEMAN’S 
RECREATION.’ 


“Uncle, where did you get 
this one ? ” 

“Which one, child ? ”’ 

“This. It says of potatoes : 
‘This is a root of great Request 
in our American Plantations, 
as also in Ireland; no doubt 
but it will grow well in Eng- 
land, were it planted here.’ ”’ 

“Oh, that book—yes, I re- 
member. It was a present to 
me from kind Cousin Emily.” 

“I don’t know her. Why 
did she give it to you? ” 

“Oh, there is a story about 
it.” 

“Tell me, uncle.”’ 

“My dear child——”’ 

“Oh, do tell me. It’s such 
a lovely book.” 

“T don’t think she did think 
it ‘lovely.’ ” 

“Why not? ” 

“Well, then, I had _ best 
tell you the story. Sit down 
there and look at the pictures 
while you listen. Cousin Emily, 
whom you have not seen, is a 
perfect dear. Have you read 
“Cranford ’? ” 

“No.” 

“Then your literary educa- 
tion has been sadly neglected, 


my dear niece. I will lend you 


my copy. Well, when you read 


of ‘ Miss Matty ’ in it you will 
have a@ very fair idea of Cousin 
Emily. She is petite (I suppose 
you know what that means), 
and has always been considered 
pretty. She was born in 1850.” 

“ Uncle ! ” 

“ Yes, it sounds a long time 
ago to you who were born in 
1910—but, to me, it seems a 
very nice time at which to 
have been born. Well, Cousin 
Emily, who has always lived 
in the country, has been most 
kind to me, and on many 
occasions have I been her guest. 
She has an old-fashioned brick 
house in a village street behind 
a row of lime-trees—probably 
planted when it was built, 
about 1720. Besides the pro- 
tection of limes, there is a 
row of posts with chains, and 
behind them a very tall wall 
with bottle-glass on the top. 
The gate is a narrow ornate- 
scrolled iron one which cannot 
be opened on its outer side. A 
servant comes down the cobbled 
path of the front garden when 
the bell is rung, and admits 
anyone who looks respectable.” 

** How ghastly !”’ 

“Why ghastly ? Then there 
is a side-entrance to a coach- 
house, but that is always bolted 
and barred, as, owing to taxa- 
tion, Cousin Emily gave up 
her carriage ages ago. She 
always said, ‘Mr Gladstone, a 
Jesuit, is the ruin of England. 
It was he who imposed income 
tax—sixpence in the £.’ The 
drawing-room has three win- 
dows, and in one of them 
stands a page-boy (stuffed).” 

“* Stuffed, uncle ? ” 

“Yes; he wears a bottle- 
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green uniform with large gilt 
buttons. His arms are mov- 
able. Usually one of them is 
moved each day, so as to give 
the impression to would-be 
burglars that he is very much 
alive.” 

“But how can they see 
him ? ” 

“Through the ornate gate. 
The page was a legacy to 
Cousin Emily, so, though she 
rather laughs at him, she dis- 
plays him out of respect to 
the donor.”’ 

“How sweet of her! Was 
the ‘donor,’ as you call him, 
@ man? ” 

“My dear child, what ques- 
tions you ask! I really don’t 
know. The front garden is 
very neat, but, unfortunately, 
the acacia in the back garden 
(a large one) is so tall that its 
leaves will blow over the top 
of the house. Cousin Emily 
is vexed about it, for, as she 
truly says, the leaves ought 
not to be in the front garden, 
but only in the back one. We 
have told the acacia as much— 
she and I—but to no purpose, 
I am sorry to say.” 

“What is the house like 
inside ? ” 

“Oh, there is a large draw- 
ing-room with handsome an- 
tique walnut and rosewood 
furniture, lovely old bookcases 
with glass doors, a spinet, 
and a ‘drop’ chandelier with 
candles. Then there are read- 
ing-lamps and very ‘comfy’ 
arm-chairs covered in chintz. 
Everything is marvellously well 
kept and spotless. I must say 
that I like it.” 
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** But, uncle, chintz ! ” 

“Yes, my dear, and rather 
‘erackly "—but here again | 
like it. I must tell you that 
there are several dogs, and an 
army of long-haired cats (always 
asleep in baskets). One of the 
dogs had something wrong with 
its toes and Cousin Emily 
kept them oiled, so the dog 
had been trained to keep off 
the carpets and druggets. He 
looked wistfully at them, and 
trotted about on the polished 
boards only.” 

“How sweet! 
bathroom ? ” 

“Yes, but rather a peculiar 
one. For some occult reason 
the water only ‘ comes in’ on 
every third day. Once, not 
observing a notice placed inside 
the bath that it was not to 
be filled above the notice, I 
filled it nearly full and then 
wallowed in it. For the follow- 
ing two days the water had to 
be got from the village pump. 
But I did a worse thing than 
that, even. Unpacking after 
my atrival one evening, I left 
a bottle of hair-oil on the 
polished boards. The oil some- 
how ran along the boards and 
passage and dripped into the 
Christmas pudding as it was 
being proudly borne into the 
dining-room. Never to my 
dying day shall I forget Cousin 
Emily’s expression as, cutting 
the pudding, she smelt the oil.” 

“Oh, what a wicked uncle 
I’ve got!” 

“Say unfortunate, rather, 
niece, for I have never dared to 
use any hair-oil since! It was 
‘ Maccassar,’ I remember, ‘ used 
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py all the crowned heads of 
EB rope.’ > 

“Did Cousin Emily find you 
out?” 

“She did, indeed! She 
jumped up from the table and, 
when in the hall, the oil dripped 
on to her head. Then Susan, 
her old servant, traced it to 
my bedroom. When the 
‘waits’ came and sang by 
the posts and chains they got 
nothing, we all being so upset 
within doors. However, I man- 
aged to get hold of them 
next day, and gave them some- 
thing, which much astonished 
them. I said, ‘I know you 
only get (whatever it was), but 
as you must have had a sleep- 
less night wondering why it 
was not forthcoming, I have 
made it double.’ 

“The ‘waits’ said, ‘We 
thought you must have been 
pizoned’; they (like the vil- 
lagers generally) had heard 
about the oil. 

“T returned to Cousin Emily. 
She said, ‘The people here 
have poisoning on the brain. 
Once, when I was picking 
mushrooms many years ago, 
@ man in a smock-frock leaning 
on a gate shouted, ‘‘ Be careful, 
they be pizonous.” I was very 
naughty, Robert, and I re- 
plied, “It’s all right, they are 
for a present to Mr Glad- 
stone.” He called, “ That’s 
all right, Miss, you send them 
along to him.” Of course, I 
hever did; but, really, though 
I know it’s very naughty of 
me, I sometimes wish I had.’ ” 

“But what had Mr Glad- 
stone done, uncle ? ” 


“Oh, I don’t know, my 
dear. I tell you the story just 
to show you that Cousin Emily 
was very human. Well, one 
day she said to me, ‘ Robert, 
I don’t believe you have ever 
seen the outhouses in the court- 
yard. They are much older 
than the house (built to replace 
the original building which, 
they say, went back to the 
reign of Charles I.), and 
absurdly large for my require- 
ments. Besides, one of them 
has some old pieces of furniture 
in it which may interest you. 
As it is a wet day, suppose 
you take your pipe and go 
and look at them. Have a 
good look; open all the cup- 
boards and drawers; for it is 
always possible you may find 
something. The place is too 
damp and draughty for me, 
and there may be mice, so I 
have never really examined it.’ 

“*Then you won't come 
with me?’ I said to her. 

‘Oh, no, thank you. It is 
quite a man’s place.’ 

“So, being thus dismissed 
by my cousin, who, I thought, 
must be tiring of my company, 
I lit my pipe and made my 
way through the back regions 
of the house to the courtyard. 
Arrived there, looking about 
me I saw that she was quite 
right—the buildings were clearly 
of a date much anterior to that 
of the house, and, by far, too 
large for its needs. Pushing 
open a cumbrous nail-studded 
door, I went into a large dimly- 
lit stone-paved room, which 
may have served as a servants’ 
hall. In it were sundry long, 
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roughly-hewn oak tables and 
stools, and, against the walls, 
some cupboards and presses, 
the latter with drawers. As 
Cousin Emily had seemed to 
lay emphasis on drawers, I 
pulled two or three open, and, 
the light being dim, I felt 
inside them. At the bottom 
of one was something. I struck 
a match. As far as I could 
make out, it was a book 
exactly fitting the drawer. I 
tried to raise it, but as it would 
not come, I took the drawer 
out and held it upside down.” 

“Yes, uncle ? ” 

“Well, that folio you have 
on your lap fell out on the 
floor with a bang. You may 
imagine how excited I was. 
You see, my dear, an old folio 
may be anything from Chaucer’s 
or Shakespeare’s works to a 
rare work on heraldry or hawk- 
ing. I replaced the drawer, 
lit some candles, and, sitting 
on one of the stools, opened 
the book on the table. What 
do you think I saw?” 

ee What s > 

“A circular addressed to 
Cousin Emily with a postmark 
a few weeks old. Then I looked 
through the book, which, as 
you seem to think, is an 
interesting one. Presently, a 
servant came to summon me 
in to lunch. . 

** When I presented myself, 
Cousin Emily said— 

cee Well s > 

*** Well,’ said I, ‘it certainly 
is a curious old place, though I 
only saw one of the rooms.’ 

“*™@he one with the furni- 
ture ? ’ 
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*“* Yes. And I found an old 
book.’ 

*** An old book, Robert ?’ 

** * A large one, what is called 
a folio. It was in a drawer,’ 

. “*Indeed ? In a drawer, do 
you say ?’ 

“* * Yes, I suppose no one hag 
seen it for ages. It exactly 
fitted the drawer-bottom, and, 
as the press was apparently not 
used, it has just lain there.’ 

** * How very odd!’ 

*** Well, we book collectors 
are surprised at nothing. A 
friend of mine once found a 
great rarity being used to 
equalise the legs of a table.’ 

** * What is the book about ?’ 

“* * Cock-fighting.’ 

ce What 4 9 

“* And hunting, 
and fishing.’ 

** Oh, a man’s book !’ 

“* Yes. It is called ‘The 
Gentleman’s Recreation.’ You 
must see it’; and after lunch, 
disregarding Cousin Emily's 
protests that she did not wish 
to do so, leaving the room, I 
went to the outhouse and 
carried in the book, which I 
placed on a table. ‘Now, 
dear cousin,’ said I, ‘listen to 
this,’ and I read her the 
‘PRIVILEGE’ following the 
title-page. Read it out to me, 
please, niece.” 

My niece read as follows :— 


“CHARLES REX. 


CHARLES the Second, by 
the Grace of God King of 
England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &., To all the Nobility 
and Gentry of the kingdoms 
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of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and to all other Our 
Loving Subjects of what 
Degree and Quality soever, 
Greeting: Whereas RICH- 
ARD BLOME of London, 
Gentleman, hath informed Us, 
That he hath employed his 
Time, and hath been at great 
Expenses in preparing for 
the Press a Volume to be in- 
tituled The Gentleman’s 
Recreation, Treating of 
Hawking, Hunting, &c., 
as by his Proposals it doth 
further appear. And being 
given to understand by the 
Certificate of several Persons 
of Honour, That the work 
will be of great use, and 
acceptable to all Our good 
subjects, and especially to 
the Nobility and Gentry, 
We have thought fit, at the 
humble Request of the said 
Richard Blome, to declare 


Our Royal Approbation to- 


the said Undertaking; And 
out of Our Princely desire to 
promote all such commend- 
able and useful Works, and 
the better to embolden him 
to finish the Volume now in 
hand with, We do hereby 
recommend his said endeav- 
our unto you, to the end that 
by your subscriptions you 
may encourage him to per- 
fect and finish the said Book. 


. 


Given at Our Court of 
White-Hall the 14th day of 
February 168% in the 35th 
Year of Our Reign, 


By His Majesties Command. 
SUNDERLAND.” 
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“*Now,’ said I to Cousin 
Emily, ‘was not King Charles 
II. a good king? And was 
not Richard Blome fortunate 
to have His Majesty’s Nobility 
and Gentry and Loving Sub- 
jects of what degree and 
quality soever ‘recommended ”’ 
to subscribe for his book 
before he had perfected and 
finished it? I am glad to tell 
you that, obediently, they did 
so, for there are about 230 
Coats of Arms—of Judge Jef- 
feries and other ‘‘ Benefactors,” 
that is to say subscribers, to 
this work—engraved in it, thus 
considerably adding to its pres- 
ent value.’ 

“*T had not noticed them— 
that is, I mean > said 
Cousin Emily, colouring a 
little. 

“*No, of course not, how 
could you?’ said I. ‘But now 
look at the 100 copperplates 
of hunting scenes and the 
like with which the book is 
illustrated.’ ” 

“*QOh, no!’ said my 
cousin, shrinking back.” 

“Why did she shrink back, 
uncle ? ” 

“* Well, my dear, it is a matter 
of taste, I suppose. In the 
reign of Charles II. cock-fight- 
ing was fashionable—indeed, 
Richard Blome calls it ‘a 
Noble Diversion,’ and I expect 
that ladies of the period would 
not have shrunk from the 
pictures, but the ‘sport’ is 
now very commonly thought 
low, if not cruel and unmanly.” 

“Yes, but there is no harm 
in the pictures, is there ? ” 

“No, but Cousin Emily was, 
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no doubt, educated to dislike 
anything of the kind.” 

“ But, uncle, she thought of 
poisoning Mr Gladstone. Would 
not that have been cruel ? ” 

“Certainly it would. But 
apparently she had _ brought 
herself to think the deed one 
of necessity, if not of piety. 
People do a good deal for 
conscience sake, or for the public 
weal; but it does not follow 
that they need look at pictures 
they don’t like, does it ? ” 

“No. But it seems funny. 
What happened next? ” 

“Well, I turned over the 
pictures and occasionally tried 
to get Cousin Emily to look at 
one; and I, like her, was 
naughty, for when I came to 
the pictures of ‘ paintings’ 
which show some  fellow- 
creatures without any clothing, 
I put one of them under her 
nose. She gave a little scream 
and then rang the bell. 

“ The servant came. 

“Cousin Emily said: ‘ Please 
bring me some brown paper and 
string.’ 

“The servant said: ‘ Yes, 
madam, but may I show you 
this spoon ? ’ 

“* Certainly, Jane, for Mr 
Garnett being a relative will 
kindly not mind; now what is 
it?’ 

“** Well, madam, washing it 
after lunch I noticed this 
scratch.’ 

“* A scratch ! 
not!’ 

* Yes, I am afraid so, madam. 
There, on the bowl.’ 

“ *T can’t see it.’ 


Jane, surely 
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“* But it’s there, madam, a 
tiny one.’ 

“*Oh, yes, you are quite 
right—quite! Dear me, how 
very unfortunate ! ’ 

“ * Yes, madam.’ 

** You are sure you did not 
do it, Jane?’ 

** * Certain, madam.’ 

“*But I did not use it at 
lunch.’ 

“*No, madam, Mr Garnett 
did !’ 

“Oh, Robert,’ said Cousin 
Emily, in a pained but kind 
tone. ‘I hope you don’t often 
bite spoons; it is such a bad 
habit.’ 

“When Jane and the bitten 
spoon had gone, my cousin 
said: ‘Robert, I had to speak 
like that to keep her up to the 
mark. Of course, it does not 
matter really—not much— 
about the spoon, but I am 
going to wrap up this dreadful 


‘book and ask you to take it 


away when you go.’ 

** But, Cousin Emily,’ said 
I, ‘how very kind of you. I 
shall love to have it.’ 

“* And I shall love not to 
have it,’ she said. 

“It was quite clear to me 
that to get rid of it had been 
her object from the first. Hav- 
ing found the book in. the 
drawer, she had planned to 
have me down, put me on to 
the means of finding it, and 
then give it to me.” 

“ But she might have sent it 
to you.” 

“Oh, no! She didn’t want 
me to think she had ever seet 
such a dreadful book.” 
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“But, uncle, dear, there’s 
nothing dreadful in it.’’ 

“No, not according to our 
ideas. You and I are used to 
the human figure. You have 
drawn no end of studies from 
the nude, and think nothing of 
it except its beauty ; and I am 
rather the same, although I 
remember having a great shock 
about a lady when I was a 
small boy.” 

“Tell me.” 

“The lady used to sit on 
the beach under the cliffs at 
Charmouth, sunning her beauti- 
ful golden-red hair which 
streamed down her back. One 
day a gust of wind blew the 
hair right up the cliff. I was 
so upset, horrified, that I sat 
suddenly down on the pebbles 
and cried.” 

“ Cried—actually cried? ”’ 

“Yes. Yousee I have always 
loved beauty, and I had thought 
the lady and her hair very 





(To be continued.) 
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beautiful. Ever since, I have 
been nervous and suspicious 
about the hair of ladies. But 
if all ladies wore wigs I should 
have had no shock. Well, 
then, I imagine that Cousin 
Emily in her youth was taught 
that the human body must 
not be seen apart from clothes, 
so that when she sees it in a 
picture ‘unadorned ’ she has a 
shock. It is natural that she 
should, for it is just a matter 
of what one is used to. Well 
now, my dear niece, put the 
book away, and think always 
very kindly of Cousin Emily.” 

“TI don’t think she should 
have wanted to poison a histo- 
rical figure like Mr Gladstone.”’ 

“Well, my dear, I remember 
him when he was an old 
gentleman who wore very queer 
collars. Many people, besides 
Cousin Emily, would at least 
have liked to put him under 
the pump.” 


















WHITE WATERS. 


BY JAMES FERGUSSON. 


THE river Hvité, which flows 
south-westwards into the estu- 
ary of the Olfus4, is one of the 
largest rivers in Iceland, and, 
like most of the streams of 
that country, very rapid over 
the greater part of its course. 
It drains a long, roughly tri- 
angular lake named MHvitar- 
vatn, into which fall two 
glaciers from the great snow- 
field of the Langjékull. Melt- 
ing ice from the glaciers and 
several small rivers and streams, 
most of which also draw their 
water from the snowfields, all 
feed this lake; and as the 


Hvité forms its only drainage, 


its rushing waters never lose 
the deep milky colour which 
gives it its name (Whitewater). 

Our expedition to Hvitarvatn 
may be said to have started 
from Reykjavik, where we spent 
two days in buying stores and 
hiring tents and pack-boxes. 
For four or five days we should 
be out of touch not only with 
shops but even with farms, so 
it was essential that nothing 
we were likely to need during 
that time should be left behind. 
But we did not feel that our 
venture was really on foot until, 
having watched the car which 
had brought us from Reykjavik 
to Gullfoss go bumping away 
down the track which it would 
be excessive courtesy to call 
a road, we turned to begin 
loading the pack-ponies. There 


are no roads and no farms for 
many days’ journey north of 
Gullfoss. 

Besides our two selves, the 
party included Stefan, ow 
guide, and Larus, an old shep- 
herd who came with us from 
the farm of Torfastadir, where 
we had spent the preceding 
night, to look after the ponies, 
It may sound ambitious to 
have a Master of the Horse in 
such a small party, but as the 
baggage-train consisted of four 
pack-ponies, and two spare 
riding - ponies as well, some 
extra help was necessary if we 
were not to be kept continually 
at the tail of the procession. 

The provision pack - boxes 
were already filled, but a large 
collection of blankets, ground- 
sheets, rugs and oilskins had 
still to be distributed among 
the remaining ones, with care- 
ful attention to equality of 
weight. This we left for the 
moment to the expert hands 
of Stefan and Larus, while we 
walked up the long flat meadow 
which lies beside the Hvité 
gorge to look at Gullfoss. 

This great cataract, one of 
the most famous ‘sights’ of 
Iceland, is said to be the 
second largest waterfall i 
Europe. None of the descrip- 
tions of it which we had 
heard gave any idea of the 
grandeur of the reality. Above 
Gullfoss the Hvité broadens 
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out, and pours over the upper 
fall in a mass of plumy foam, 
which is remarkable not for 
its height but for its width 
and unbroken snowy white- 
ness. Immediately below, the 
river is met by a tall cliff of 
basalt which diverts it bodily 
to the right, where, over the 
second fall, at right angles to 
the first and about three times 
its height, the water falls sheer 
into the basalt gorge, which 
again diverts it at right angles, 
this time to the left. From a 
spectacular point of view one 
might expect something to be 
lost through this breaking-up 
of the cataract, especially as 
there is only one point—the lip 
of the gorge above the second 
fal—from which the whole 
can be seen at once. But the 
effect is indescribably impres- 
sive. The awful roar which 
goes up from the misty depths 
at one’s feet is almost terrifying. 
As @ contrast, at a certain 
place on this lip where the 
grass, perpetually soaked with 
spray, grows more lush and 
green than in any other spot 
for miles, the sunlight forms a 
gorgeously coloured rainbow in 
the mist, which appears to 
curve in an almost complete 
circle round the spectator, with 
the root of the are at one’s 
very feet. 

The spray above Gullfoss 
mounts high into the air, driven 
upwards like the steam from 
@ cauldron, and in clear weather 
can be seen like a cloud of 
smoke, a landmark for many 
miles over the surrounding 


country, 


By one o’clock the ‘ baggage- 
train’ was ready to start. 
Each pony carried a pack- 
saddle, consisting of two thick 
pads on each side, connected 
by arched iron brackets. (On 
the up-country farms temporary 
pack-saddles, for carrying sacks, 
bundles of hay and so on, are 
often made of slabs of turf.) 
Four hooks, two on _ each 
bracket, carried the*pack-boxes, 
balanced one on each’ side “of 
the pony’s back. Three of-the 
ponies were so loaded, while 
the fourth, a heavily-built roan 
with a passion for wandering 
from the trail, carried two 
large bundles of sacking which 
contained some of the rugs and 
blankets. Each animal was tied 
by the nose to the tail of the 
one in front. 

“It is necessary while they 
are still in country which they 
know,” Stefan explained. 
“Later on we can drive them 
loose in front of us.” 

He got into his saddle, took 
the leading-ropes of the two 
spare riding-ponies and gave 
the signal to start. A shout of 
“Ohé! Ohdéd!” and the ‘ bag- 
gage-train ’ clambered with sur- 
prising agility up the steep 
bank beside us. We were off ! 

Stefan was undoubtedly the 
Perfect Guide. In figure he 
was short and broad, with a 
round ruddy face, twinkling 
blue eyes, and unruly wisps 
of fair hair. He was a charm- 
ing companion, indefatigably 
cheerful, resourceful and en- 
ergetic. A keen geologist, he 
would frequently lead us aside 
to point out ‘‘a very interest- 
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ing formation” in rock or 
mountain-side, and to F.’s thirst 
for knowledge about the birds 
we saw he was a fountain of 
information. He was extremely 
well read in English literature, 
and the sagas of his own 
country he seemed to know 
by heart. Mossfell to him was 
not just a mountain and farm, 
but the home of Gizur the 
White, who was so largely 
instrumental in bringing Chris- 
tianity to Iceland; and he 
told us countless strange facts 
and legends about the country 
through which we passed which 
are not to be found in the 
guide-books. 

Of Larus not much can be 
said at present. He talked 
very little, and—as he did not 
speak English—only to Stefan. 
Sometimes F. would make a 
determined attempt to open 
communications with him, 
somewhat in this manner :— 

F.: Stefan, tell me the Ice- 
landic for ‘ What is the name 
of that mountain ? ’ 

Stefan: Hvad heittir thetta 
fjall? 

F. repeats the sentence sev- 
eral times until she has it by 
heart, and urges on Grani, her 
pony, until she is level with 
Lérus, as he jogs abstractedly 
along at the head of the pack- 
ponies. 

F.: Larus! 

Larus, being rather deaf, 
does not hear her at first, 
but his attention is at last 
secured. 

F. (genially): Hvad_ heittir 
thetta fjall ? 

Larus: ? 
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F.: Hvad heittir thetta fiall? 

Larus (presumably): What 
did you say ? 

F.: Hvad heittir thetta fjall? 

Larus (with a friendly smile) ; 
Grani. 

F.: No, no (pointing ahead 
with her riding-whip), hoat~— 
heittir—thetta—fjall ? 

Larus (getting it at last); 
Ah. (A _ flood of Icelandic 
follows, in which the name of 
the mountain under discussion 
is irretrievably lost.) 

After leaving Gullfoss we 
crossed a wide moor, covered 
with coarse grass interspersed 
with little pools and stretches 
of bog. When we reached the 
highest point the view was 
magnificent. Blafell—the Blue 
Mountain—was full in view to 
the north, in shape like a 
flattened pyramid, and show- 
ing at its best the lovely blue 
colour for which it is famous. 
We had caught an _ earlier 
glimpse of it standing out 


clearly against the sky above 


the turmoil of Gullfoss, with 
the three highest peaks of the 
Kerlingarfjéll— the Carlines’ 
Crags—to the right. Ahead 
of us, as we struck slantingly 
across the moor towards the 
trail which runs east of Blafell 
towards Hvitarvatn, were the 
jagged up-flung masses of the 
Jarlhettur—the Earls’ Hoods. 
These mountains, really a row 
of extinct volcanic craters, ¢x- 
ercised a curious fascination 
Over me. From one or two 
viewpoints they did indeed look 
not unlike an assembly of 
giants’ heads wearing long 
hoods in the style of the early 
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fourteenth century, and ail 
turned in one direction as if 
listening to the words of some 
invisible orator. They were of 
a darker blue than Blafell, and 
looked nearly black against the 
Langjékull, whose snowy ex- 

e ran behind and above 
them. To the left rose Hlédu- 
fell, of which we were soon to 
lose sight. 

Now the grass was left be- 
hind and we came to a water- 
less desert, two or three miles 
of barren sand covered with 
stones of all sizes from that of 
agrand piano downwards. The 
ground sloped gradually down- 
hill until no vegetation was to 
be seen in any direction, and 
a photograph of the party 
might easily have been passed 
off as ‘Crossing the Great 
Thirst’ or ‘Lost in the Sa- 
hara.’ But finally we reached 
the green banks of the Sanda, 
@ small river flowing south- 
eastwards to join the Hvitd. 
Beside it we pitched our camp 
for the night, and were rewarded 
early next morning by a fine 
view of Hekla over the hills 
to the south-east, which, how- 
ever, was soon clouded over. 

The site of this camp was 
hot so memorably picturesque 
as that of our next one; but 
it was a remarkable contrast 
to the stuffy farmhouse in 
Which we had passed the pre- 
vious night to wake up in the 
keen mountain air and find a 
landseape around us which 
seemed all blue and white like 
® willow-pattern plate. White 
clouds chased each other over 
a brilliant blue sky ; the hooded 
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Earls stood in solemn delibera- 
tion blue-black against the blaz- 
ing white curtain of the snow- 
fields ; in the north rose Bla- 
fell’s bare rounded summit— 
mistily, ethereally blue; and 
the white tents lay beside a 
river whose slow waters re- 
flected the sky. 

Our journey on this day— 
the last day of July—led us 
close under the eastern flank 
of Blafell, whose beautiful 
colour faded to a common- 
place grey when we drew nearer 
to it. One stretch of grassy 
ground allowed us to canter 
for some distance; but my 
pony had a mean spirit, and 
his object in life seemed to be 
to attach himself to the tail 
of another pony and stay there : 
a laudable ambition when his 
leader happened to be ridden 
by F. or Stefan, but it was too 
often the last pony of the ‘bag- 
gage-train.’ 

I felt sad when the last 
of the Jarlhettur sank out of 
sight; but there were other 
things to be seen. Stefan led 
F. and me away from the 
track to the right (leaving 
Larus to go ahead with the 
pack-ponies) over a long stony 
slope, where the ponies picked 
their way with meticulous 
nicety, until we halted on a 
little knoll and looked down at 
the great gorge through which 
the Hvita passes at this point. 
Its walls are of rough rock, 
with a sponge-like surface, which 
the endless washing of the river 
has carved out here and there 
into huge lumps of. islands 
rising perpendicularly out of 
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its bed; along it the white 
river pours swiftly towards 
Gullfoss with a monotonous 
moan. This was perhaps the 
most forbidding stretch of 
country we saw. There was 
no sign of human dwelling or 
cultivation in sight, not even 
a sign of vegetation, except 
for small patches of moss 
among the stones—nothing but 
the barren rocks, the immense 
bulk of Blafell, grey and menac- 
ing, above us, and, ahead, the 
wild snowy Kerlingarfjéll like 
a row of blue fangs on the 
horizon. One felt almost glad 


to return to the trail, with its 
stone cairns every few hundred 
yards, which at least showed 
that men had passed that way. 
We rode on until we had 
rounded the last corner of 
Blafell, and the land began to 


grow green again. 

“You are not tired ? ” asked 
Stefan. 

We denied it. 

“Then I will take you on 
a little farther after we have 
unloaded the ponies at the 
place where we shall camp 
to-night. There is another 
waterfall which I should like 
you to see.” 

“Ts it at all like Gullfoss ? ” 
we wondered, hopefully. 

“No, no. But it is very 
fine, and not many people go 
to see it, for it is off the 
track.” 

Anything good which “ not 
many people go to see” was 
meat and drink to us, so we 
looked forward to a sight of 
the fall of Abéti. 

A few miles below the outlet 
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of Hvitarvatn another of the 
Hvité’s many tributaries, the 
Lambafells4, runs into it in 4 
wide curve from under the 
north side of Blafell. In the 
little point of ground between 
the rivers stands a small hut 
built of stones and thick slabs 
of turf, which is used by the 
shepherds who come here in 
the autumn to gather their 
sheep from the surrounding 
hills, where they have been 
wandering unwatched all the 
summer. The hut has a wooden 
door, two tiny uncovered win- 
dows high up in the end walls, 
and a low-pitched turf roof, 
so that it looks not unlike an 
old-fashioned crofter’s house in 
Scotland. Here we pitched 
our camp in the evening of 
the second day of our travels. 
The four pack-ponies were 
relieved of their loads and 
turned loose for the night. 
They were not hobbled a 
they were the first night, for 
the area in which they were 
freed, though large, was shut 
in by the rivers and the side 
of Lambafell. We left Larus 
to empty the pack-boxes and 
set out the cooking things for 
supper, while we ourselves rode 
on with Stefan to Abdti, which 
lies about a mile farther up 
the river. 
Abéti is not so impressive 
as Gullfoss or Godafoss, nor 
has it been similarly adver 
tised. There is not even 4 
pridle-track leading to it. But 
its neglect is undeserved. It 
consists of a short upper f 
perhaps twenty feet high, & 
tending across a bend in the 
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river, and below it a long rapid, 
tumbling down into one of 
the many gorges through which 
the Hviti passes. As one 
stands beside this rapid and 
looks upward, the snow-crowned 
top of Hritafell, one of the 
mountainous bluffs that stand 
out from the edge of the 
Langjékull, is framed against 
the sky between the irregular 
piles of boulders which border 
the fall; and this picture of 
serene and virginal snow above, 
and boiling turbulent foam be- 
low, with the roar of the fall 
and the hiss of the spray in 
one’s ears, is wonderful to see 
and not easily forgotten. We 
agreed heartily with Stefan 
when he asked, “‘ Well, this 
was worth coming out of your 
way to see, wasn’t it ? ” 

Having returned to the site 
of our camp, Stefan, Larus, 
and I spent a busy half-hour 
in pitching the tents, and un- 
doing the rolls of blankets, 
sheep-skins and ground-sheets 
for our beds, while F. peeled 
potatoes and laid the founda- 
tions of a savoury stew of 
tinned mutton and vegetables. 
Meanwhile the sun was sinking 
towards the Langjékull, and 
the air was growing noticeably 
cooler. 

Our tent was pitched a yard 
or two from the edge of the 
smaller river. Its door faced 
the rippling water and the 
towering mass of Blafell, whose 
vast. bald face, patched with 
snow on the upper slopes, over- 
hung the camp. On this its 
northern side the sun shines 
only for a short time in the 
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early morning during the sum- 
mer, and the snow lies on it 
all the year round. Stefan 
and Larus occupied a second 
tent fifty yards away. ‘To 
the right of the tent doors, 
between the farthest shoulder 
of Blaéfell and its much smaller 
companion Lambafell, appeared 
the smoothly rounded edge of 
the Langjékull, now a dark, 
almost metallic blue against 
the brilliant gold of the sky. 
Behind the tents, as one climbed 
the bank and looked past the 
hut and over the Hvité, there 
stretched away a wide expanse 
of coarse grass and heather ; 
and many miles beyond rose a 
line of jagged peaks—the Ker- 
lingarfjéll,—also patched with 
snow, and at this hour coloured 
a warm golden red. The milky 
waters of the river, beginning 
now like the mountains beyond 
to catch the fire of the sunset, 
cut the picture in half, and 
their dull thunder was the only 
sound to be heard in the still 
evening but the cries of a wild 
swan which circled three times 
overhead with the low light 
shining on its wings. 

A camp fire is an unheard-of 
luxury in Iceland, where trees 
are almost unknown and fuel 
is consequently unprocurable 
away from the towns; 80 a 
small Primus stove was our 
only means of preparing supper. 
A Primus is not the most 
cheerful centre to be imagined 
for an outdoor meal: we there- 
fore confined the cooking ar- 
rangements to the inside of 
the hut, and ate our stewed 
mutton and tinned peaches 
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squatting on the bank outside, 
with our eyes oftener on the 
sunset than on our plates. 
We were all hungry, but only 
three of us enjoyed the meal 
quietly. Laérus’s mind was 
never off the ponies for long: 
every few minutes he would 
get up and vanish, to return 
shortly afterwards to his rapidly 
cooling plate with a face cleared 
of anxiety for all too short an 
interval. The ponies being his 
especial care, he could not 
forget them even at night, and 
would often leave the tent he 
shared with Stefan to take one 
more look at his charges and 
make sure that they had not 
strayed too far. It was per- 
haps symbolic of his single- 
minded devotion that the only 
English he knew was ‘ Pony- 
pony.’ Stefan’s English, on 
the other hand, was excellent, 
which was just as well for us, 
as otherwise we should have 
been solely dependent on an 
Icelandic phrase-book twenty 
years old, which in moments 
of emergency usually fell open 
at such helpful statements as 
“I wish to take home some 
pretty souvenirs,” or “I have 
fallen from the horse.” 

At Stefan’s suggestion we 
went to bed as soon as the 
remains of supper were cleared 
away and the dishes washed 
up; for he was anxious to 
make an early start in the 
morning for Hvitaérvatn. 

The sun woke us early—the 
hours of darkness, or rather 
twilight, are very short in Ice- 
land at this time of year—and 
we emerged from our tent into 
a fine bright morning. The air 


glittered with that marvelloy 
clarity of mountainous com. 
tries which reduces distanegs 
to the eye and makes ey 
peak stand out distinctly. The 
smooth edge of the Langjékull 
was so brilliantly white that 
one could hardly look at it 
without blinking. 

Washing in the Lambafells§ 
was a chilly affair in spite of 
the sun, which has little effect 
on the water of a glacial 
stream; and after a single 
experiment neither of us was 
so Spartan as to prefer it toa 
tin basin of water warmed o 
the Primus. Breakfast was 
soon over, and we started across 
the hummocky plain of grass 
and heather, in which tufts of 
cotton-grass here and _ there 
trembled in the light breeze. 
We were cutting off a three 
mile curve of the Hvita, and 
aiming at a spot where Stefén 
hoped to cross it. All the 
spare ponies accompanied ws, 
frisking with joy at having no 
loads to-day ; for we could not 
leave them unwatched until 
the evening, and did not want 
to abandon Larus _ without 
company. 

It was an exhilarating star. 
The ponies trotted in front, 
keeping more or less to the 
track, but frequently wander- 
ing off it, so that one or other 
of us had to canter aside 
head them back. We fou 
riders followed in a group. 
Larus went first (to keep #2 
eye on the ponies) in his faded 
brown coat, carrying his ancient 
hammer-headed whip carbine 
fashion against his thigh, 4 
pair of dark spectacles, a 4 
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precaution against dust and 
gun-glare, looking strangely in- 

ous on his rugged 
pearded face. Then came 
Stefin, a sturdy figure, jogging 
comfortably in his saddle, with 
his elbows stuck out and the 
limp tops of his enormous 
poots turned down ; F., looking 
thoroughly at home on her 
long-tailed grey pony; and 
myself, still feeling uneasily 
that my legs were far too long 
and my weight far too much 
for my steed (later on he carried 
me thirty miles in a day with- 
out seeming to notice it). 

We were making for a ferry 
where boats are left, drawn 
up in rough sheds, for the use 
of the chance traveller. But 
before we reached it Stefan 
decided to look for a ford. 

“The Hvita,” he explained, 
“has not been forded this 
year: the floods have been 
too high. But I think I know 
@ place where we can cross.” 

He led us across a shallow 
about twenty yards wide on 
to a broad green island, past 
the farther edge of which 
flowed the main channel of 
the river. After discussing the 
project with Larus, who ap- 
peared to be against it, Stefan 
urged his pony into the swift 
current. He felt his way 
hither and thither, searching 
for the shallower bottom; the 
water rose above his knees, 
the pony seemed about to 
lose its footing—and then he 
was suddenly struggling on to 
& sandy spit on the far side 
and waving to us. In a few 
minutes he was back again at 
our side, and Lérus was driv- 


ing the loose ponies into the 
flood, which they swam with- 
out much hesitation. 

“Now,” said Stefan, ‘ we 
will go. Larus and I will lead 
your ponies, as the ford does 
not run straight across. Hold 
on to the mane; I do not 
think they will swim.” 

Wondering what we were to 
do if they did swim, we plunged 
in. Stefan led F.’s pony, and 
Larus followed closely lead- 
ing mine. The animals were 
perfectly calm, but as they 
stumbled among the stones one 
had an exciting sensation that 
they were treading on revolving 
cylinders which might at any 
moment roll us over into the 
swirling grey water. Half-way 
across I felt that I must take 
a photograph, even if it was 
my last; and gripping my 
pony’s flowing mane with one 
hand I drew my camera from 
its case with the other. At 
that moment the water deep- 
ened suddenly, and I tucked 
my feet up on the pony’s back 
to keep them dry, as F. was 
already doing. In that pre- 
cariously balanced position I 
released my anchoring hand 
and pressed the lever, direct- 
ing the camera in the general 
direction of F., Stefan, and the 
opposite shore. I am proud 
to say that the picture turned 
out recognisable. 

“« That,” I remarked to Stefan 
when we had landed, “ was 
the most exciting thing we’ve 
ever done, though I suppose 
to you it’s quite ordinary.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “it is 
exciting for me too, for, you 
see, I cannot swim.” 
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We now scrambled up a steep 
bank, on which a few lean- 
looking sheep were feeding, and 
began to cross a wide shoulder 
of hill, covered with boulders, 
pebbles, and sand, round whose 
foot the river flowed. From 
the top of the rise appeared at 
last a magnificent view of 
Hvitarvatn, still a few miles 
away. <A huge headland, the 
mountain of Skridufell, jutted 
forward into it, and on each 
side of this gigantic promontory 
the glaciers flowed down from 
the Langjékull—broad piers of 
ice running far out into the 
lake. Beyond the east glacier 
@® group of smaller hills over- 
shadowed the water — Letta- 
brjétur, Hrefnabudir, and Bald- 
heidi,—and to the right again 
rose Hritafell, dwarfing all of 
them but Skridufell, and 


crowned like it with a thick 
cap of perpetual snow upon 
its whale-backed top. Behind 


all, high up, ran the long 
dazzlingly white line of the 
Langjékull. The final touch 
of strangeness and beauty was 
given to the scene by the 
countless little pieces of ice— 
miniature icebergs in fact— 
which, detached from the 
glaciers as the sun melted 
them, drifted with the wind 
all over the lake like a fleet of 
tiny yachts. 

It took two hours’ riding to 
bring us from the bank of the 
Hvita to the shore of the lake, 
more than half of which was 
over sandy rocky ground with- 
out a trace of vegetation. Then 
came a grassy plain with 
patches of bog here and there. 


White Waters. 


On a rising piece of ground 
near the shore a rest-hut wag 
in process of construction for 
the Travellers’ Association of 
Iceland. Stefan exchanged 
few words with the carpenters 
as we passed, but for the 
moment we made no halt, 
Another river had to be crossed, 
the Filakvisl, flowing into the 
lake from the north-eastern 
end, whose branching mouth, 
though not wide, needs careful 
fording for fear of quicksands, 
Several smaller streams which 
also feed the lake formed here 
a broad sandy delta, furrowed 
by innumerable water-channels, 
which took us half an hour to 
cross ; and finally, fording one 
more river, the Froda, we halted 
for luncheon on a grassy bank 
by the lake, round more than 
half of which we had now 
ridden. We were a little over 
@ mile from the east glacier. 
At the far end of the lake from 
which we had come rose Blafell, 
so huge that it seemed hardly 
diminished by the distance; 
but the jagged outline of the 
Kerlingarfjéll had partially 
sunk behind the plain we had 
crossed. The sun shone warmly. 
There was hardly any wind. 
At our feet sparkled the lake, 
and the little ice-ships floated 
serenely on its smooth water. 
After a very short rest we 
set out on foot for the glacier, 
leaving Larus with the ponies. 
We scrambled along the side 
of Lettabrjétur, which was n0 
less than a gigantic volcanic 
slag - heap, whose boulders, 
strewn all down the steep 
slope, made walking excessively 
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dificult. I casually asked 
Stefan as we stumbled along 
the meaning of the mountain’s 
name, and he replied with a 
grin, “ Leg-breaker.”’ 

The mountain fortunately 
did not justify its name, but 
it took us nearly an hour to 
reach the glacier. Its pure 
colour from a distance was 
lost: the edge upon which we 
set foot with appropriate sol- 
emnity was a dirty mass of 
stones and earth, glazed over 
with ice. In smooth - soled 
riding-boots we could not go 
far up it, but we climbed for 
some little distance, peering 
into its clefts and listening to 
the little rills of water which 
tinkled far down in their blue 
depths. The wind had dropped 
altogether, and below the 
glacier the sound of the water 
lapping gently on the pieces 
of floating ice in the lake could 
be clearly heard. From this 
spot we could see how the 
great ice-pier, reaching far out 
into the lake, ended in a broad 
cliff, perhaps thirty or forty 
feet high; and along its wall 
stood out fantastically shaped 
knobs and lumps df ice, lean- 
ing over the water as if await- 
ing the signal for them, too, to 
break off the parent mass and 
go floating away over the lake, 
to break up and melt and pass 
ito the white flood boiling 
over Abéti and Gullfoss to 
the sea. 

It was two o’clock, and after 
the occasion had been sig- 
nalised with photographs we 


teturned to the ponies. We 


broke our homeward journey 


at the rest-hut, where the car- 
penter and his wife entertained 
us with coffee and excellent 
pancakes. They lived in a 
small tent beside the unfinished 
building, in which the car- 
penter’s assistant presumably 
slept. The latter spoke a little 
English, but with our host and 
hostess our own conversation 
was more or less limited to 
goodwill. The carpenter, Jakob 
Thorarensen, was a strikingly 
handsome man—the one Ice- 
lander we met on our travels 
who looked indeed as if he had 
stepped out of a saga. His 
magnificent forked brown beard 
might have been worn by King 
Harald Gormson or Burning- 
Flosi. After we had resumed 
our journey Stefan told us 
that this Jakob Thorarensen 
had been for the past twenty 
years one of the most cele- 
brated lyric poets in Iceland. 
I thought of Robert Burns 
and James Hogg, and felt that 
here was another of their com- 
pany, and one who, with that 
splendid panorama of lake, 
mountain, and glacier before 
him, might well draw such 
inspiration as theirs from his 
work in that solitary place. 
Our second crossing of the 
Hvita, though lacking the same 
novelty as the first, was rather 
more exciting, for the ice in 
the lake, melting faster than 
usual, this being a very warm 
day, had slightly swollen the 
river. F.’s pony lost its footing 
three-quarters of the way over, 
and swam for one delirious mo- 
ment before it found the bottom 
again. I suppose Larus noticed 
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my anxious expression as I 
watched her, for he leaned 
back in his saddle to pat me 
on the shoulder and give me a 
reassuring smile. Otherwise our 
crossing was without incident. 

It now began to rain slightly, 
but we reached camp before 
there was any need to unstrap 
oilskins. We all crowded into 
the shepherds’ hut for supper, 
lighting it with candle-ends 
stuck on pieces of wood thrust 
into the cracks of the wall. 
Outside the rain dripped steadi- 
ly from the eaves, but the roof 
was tight, and the windows, 
though uncovered, were small ; 
and the hut’s interior was as 
warm and cheerful as could be 
wished. 

Two pictures of that evening 
remain in my mind. One is 
of Larus, kneeling beside the 
stove as F. was serving out the 
supper she had cooked on it. 
He had taken off the cap he 
almost always wore, and with 
his bald head, pointed beard 
and gentle, patient eyes he 
looked, in the dim light, like 
the eldest of the Three Kings 
in some old Flemish picture of 
the Nativity. The dusky hut 
with its earthen floor and rough 
stone wall was the fitting back- 
ground for such a comparison. 

My other memory is of Stefan, 
after supper, when F. had per- 
suaded him to “sing us an old 
Teelandic song.’”” He demurred 
at first, but finally he sang the 
old ballad, “ Olafur reid. med 
bjérgum fram ’”’—that strange 
story which begins like ‘Tam 
Lin’ and ends like ‘ Lord 
Rendal ’—with its swinging re- 


frain, “Villir hann, stillir hang,” 
We heard it often later on iq 
other places, till the whole tung 
was familiar; but I think we 
shall always remember the oe. 
sion of our first acquaintance 
with it, in that tiny hut: 
Stefan standing over the stove, 
with the red glow of it lighting 
up his face, a cigarette poised 
between his fingers, and: his 
eyes gazing intently down ag 
he chanted the song. He fol- 
lowed it by telling us stories of 
Kgill Skallagrimson and Eric 
Bloodaxe, for his memory for 
tales from the sagas was in- 
exhaustible. 

We spent three nights in 
our camp by the two river. 
The second day was filled by 
a ride to the western glacier, 
which was not so long as our 
first day’s expedition. We did 
not cross the Hvita, and only 
had to pass the nearer end of 
the lake to reach the glacier. 
Many small streams flow into 
Hvitérvatn on this side, which 
is sandy and barren. Some 
care had to be taken in cross- 
ing these, as quicksands were 
numerous, and into one of 
these my pony sank to his 
belly; though when I had 
jumped, or rather rolled, off 
him and floundered on to firmer 
ground, we extricated him with- 
out much difficulty. 

We saw a great many birds 
on both these days, including 
wild geese and swans. Golden 
plover were as common here 
as sparrows in London. 

For some reason, perhaps 4 
change in the wind, there 
seemed to be more ‘ icebergs 
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in the lake, and these larger 
and more fantastically formed, 
than on the day before. We 
saw shapes of swans, griffins, 
ships, castles and many others, 
including one startlingly life- 
like image of a man leaning 
pack in the saddle of a run- 
away horse; even as we watched 
it the horse’s head swayed, 
proke and crashed into the 
lake, and the whole mass rolled 
over and sank, to bob up again 
afew moments later in a new 
and stranger form. A steady 
wind blew over the water, 
drifting some of the smaller 
ice-blocks on to the sand at 
our feet, and setting others 
dashing and grinding against 
each other like the Symple- 
gades between which Jason 
and his Argonauts were 80 
neatly crushed. This day re- 
mained sunny and clear, but 
the wind which blew off the 
Langjékull was bitingly cold. 
On our return to camp F. 
announced her intention of 
sketching the hut and the 
Kerlingarfjéll. She sat on a 
pack-box at a suitable view- 
point and got to work, while I 
lay on the bank and read 
“War and Peace.’ When 
supper-time approached the 
demands of Art had F. so 
firmly in their grip that Stefan 
and I did not dare to disturb 
her, and set about preparing 
the meal without her super- 
vision. The stew which we 
produced was, I venture to 
claim, a masterpiece. As we 
Proposed sleeping at the rest- 
house at Geysir on the follow- 
ig night, we had no need 
VOL. CCXXVIII.—NO. MCCCLXXXII. 
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to husband what was left of 
our stores, so there were few 
things that did not go into 
that stew. If I could remember 
what they all were I should 
make my fortune, and ‘ Lamba- 
fellsver Stew,’ as Stefan chris- 
tened it, would take its place 
among the great culinary in- 
ventions of the world. Tinned 
mutton, peas, carrots and 
potatoes were certainly the 
foundation. There were onions 
(because F. liked them), tinned 
sausages (because I liked them), 
soup-cubes (because Stefan 
liked them), Worcester sauce (a 
little), brown bread, crumbled 
(because it was getting stale), 
and Quaker oats (because we 
had some left and it was a 
pity to waste it). I believe I 
restrained Stefan from putting 
in tinned cold pork, of which 
he was very fond, but I will 
not swear that the last tin of 
sardines was not emptied into 
the pot. Anyhow, ‘ Lamba- 
fellsver Stew,’ concocted by 
series of inspirations and never 
to be repeated, was a trium- 
phant and unforgettable success. 

Next morning we broke camp 
early. The pack-ponies were 
driven across the little Lamba- 
fells& and headed along the 
track southwards. We fol- 
lowed, riding under the steep 
grey flank of Blafell, and bade a 
regretful farewell to the moun- 
tain peaks which had bounded 
our view for the last two days. 
Our faces were towards Geysir, 
towards roads and bridges, to- 
wards motor-cars and hotels, 
towards Reykjavik and the 
ship for Leith. 

248 
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THE VILLAINY OF MR FOX. 


BY M. J. FARRELL. 


A WIRE from Willow brought 
me back to Pullinstown. The 
wire said: ‘‘ Nice young horse. 


Five years old. Star turn. 
Come for hunt Thursday. 
Willow.” 


It was quite two months 
since I had written to my 
cousin: “ Let me know if you 
see anything extra brilliant 
out hunting. Must be up to 
thirteen stone, all quality, and 
must fairly gallop and be will- 
ing to have a go. They soon 
get into these fences if they 
are a bit keen.” 

The Wednesday morning, a 
gleaming and gentle November 
morning, found me battling 
with the unaccountable vagaries 
of the Irish Southern Railway. 
Horse or no horse, hunt or 
not, Pullinstown had laid its 
charming spell upon me. To 
return there was absurdly ex- 
citing. The gleam in the day 
stirred adventure and romance 
within me. I was impatient 
to arrive. 

Slowly the little train chugged 
its way up the shining blue 
curves of the river, tidal here. 
Seven wild swans, as remote 
unto themselves as the seven 
brothers of Finola, waited out 
on the breast of the water: 
theirs a breathless ecstasy of 
beauty that should never know 
the placid assurance of those 
sleek birds who glorify the 
Thames. I thought of the 


wild-fowling on this coast- 
land, of the snipe by day and 
duck flighting on a steely even- 
ing, and I knew again the stir 
of excitement that thrills to 
tears, or nearly. 

The cold little station of 
Ennistiogue was tenanted by 
one pessimistic porter. When 
he had taken charge of my 
ticket and of His Majesty’s 
mails, he informed me that 
every car in the town was gone 
to the races, and in regard to 
the train, “Twas as wayward 
and backward you couldn’t 
say whether or no ’twould be 
in it at all.” So he passed 
unhappily into the fastnesses 
of the booking office, in some 
dim way contriving to connect 
his inability to attend the 
races with my unwelcome 
arrival. 

I did not for a moment 
expect that my cousins would 
remember the date and hour 
of my arrival, and it was with 
relief that I heard from without 
the station walls sounds only 
to be associated with a Ford 
car in extremis. It was not 
Willow’s car, this scarred and 
mutilated specimen, but the 
charming youth who drove it 
welcomed my fare. 

“Take ye out to Pullins- 
town?” he said in response 
to my inquiries. ‘I will, of 
course; why not? I’m partly 
the train meself.”’ 
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The explanation of this 
slightly cryptic remark I read 
in the freshly painted lettering 
on the back of the car— 
the proclamation I.8.R. quite 
shouted down the modest plate 
on which I could still just 
read, ‘Hackney 5 seater.’ It 
was a good twenty minutes 
before the engine woke again 
to horrid life. ‘‘She’s near 
the one age with meself,” said 
her driver with apologetic in- 
dulgence, “‘and, indeed, she’s 
as cross an old yoke there’s 
not another one could lay a 
hand on her, only I do be in 
on her tricks.” He got into 
top gear with a roar and a jerk, 
and dodged nimbly round an 
ass cart, whose driver, an old 
woman of vast proportions, 
clung tenaciously to the middle 
of the road. 

The great lodge gates of 
Pullinstown (Adam had pro- 
portioned their curves) were 
fast closed. I got out to open 
and shut them again, in the 
shy thrusting faces of six young 
horses. 

“Miss Willow and Master 
Dick have them ones rared 
great pets,” said my driver, 
a8 we proceeded up the long 
straight avenue beneath a rigid 
tank of dripping lime - trees, 
their golden leaves pasted like 
flat paper money to the mud 
of the roadway. ‘Indeed, 
Mary-Josey Whelan (that’s a 
housemaid is in it) was telling 
me Miss Willow have a little 
young donkey to folly her, and 
sleeps in a box in her bedroom. 
But, indeed, ’twas only for the 


cod o’ the thing Mary-Josey 
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tould me. I wouldn’t mind 
that one. She’s as wild as the 
deer.” 

The sad grey elegance of 
the house, the perfect outward 
balance of its sweeping wings, 
smote my mind precisely like 
well-remembered music when 
I saw it again. The light of 
the quiet day shone back from 
the narrow dark slates that 
roofed it, and the high win- 
dows held a blank and un- 
assailable stare of dignity. Be- 
neath the heavy granite-pillared 
porch my driver disembarked 
myself and my baggage, and, 
frustrating with some difficulty 
the determination of two cats, 
and a nearly grown hound 
puppy, to squeeze past the wire- 
netting frame that protected 
alike the door paint and the 
house from their depredations, 
I walked into the hall. 

No one was there save a 
small string-bodied terrier en- 
gaged in the absorbing work 
of scratching her ear (recently, 
I perceived, dressed with olive 
oil) and subsequently licking 
her toe. She abandoned this 
attractive pastime to give me 
a doubtful greeting. Decidedly 
she did not altogether re- 
member. 

The November light was kind 
to the great hall with its medley 
of lovely furnishings and 
crowded rubbish. <A flavour 


of prawn bottles, opened long 
months ago, came faintly from 
the fishing-tackle cupboard, 
floating out against the memory 
of Willow’s and Dick’s Gold 
Flake and Sir Richard’s cigars. 
A fire of hard Kilkenny coal 
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burnt unwillingly in the flat 
wide hearth. 

“ Willow !”’ I called. 

“ Dick !” 

Neither of my young cousins 
answered. 

“ James!” I called, putting 
my head round the baize- 
covered door that divided the 
hall from the kitchen regions, 
but no answering pipe came 
from the butler’s pantry. 

Sir Richard’s stick was gone 
from its accustomed corner in 
the hall, and I resigned myself 
to waiting till they returned 
to luncheon, or it might be tea, 
or indeed, more than likely, 
the following day. 

** Oliver! ”’ said a voice from 
the gallery above me. “We 
forgot you were coming,” and 
my young cousin Dick Pulleyns 
came down the wide stairs. 
There’s a gravity about Dick’s 
good looks—I found myself 
thinking of those seven wild 
swans out on the morning 
river. Dick’s hard thin hand 
was as cool as a bone in my 
own. He looked at me with 
the solemnity of the very young, 
but this time his shyness was 
not unfriendly. 

“And the reason why we 
forgot about you is that James 
is sick, and Willow and I are 
all day nursing him. As for 
the maids,” said Dick, “now 
James’s eye is off them, they’re 
out ditching around the hay- 
lofts with the grooms every 
minute in the day. Really dis- 
gusting. Father is out,” he 
said; “he went down the 
Long Pasture to see one of 
the young horses that was 
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kicked out at grass, and hag 
hock on it now as big as your 
head. Will you come up to 


James’s room? That’s where 
we will most likely find 
. Willow.” 


“How do you do, Oliver? 
We're delighted you came. The 
Sir will be in to lunch.” Willow 
shook my hand and returned 
to the fireplace, where she was 
balancing a large black kettle 
on the high and narrow grate 
of an Adam fireplace, its ele- 
gancies of beading, its cups 
and faint traceries thickened 
with the grime of years. 

“Poor James is rather bad; 
but it’s entirely his own fault, 
with a temperature of 101,” 
said Willow, with grim profes- 
sionality. “‘Didn’t he drink 
off a whole Baby Power whisky 
that that damned Phelan 
brought him, and then got 
out of his bed at ten o'clock 
at night to hunt the maids 
in from their lovers in the hay- 
loft. But it is Phelan,” said 
Willow, “ that I really blame. 
Sir Richard didn’t leave one 
feather on him’ when he heard.” 

“Ah, poor Phelan; don’t 
be too hard on him, Miss 
Willow.” James’s voice came 
dimly from his bed. I went 
over to speak to him. Sewn 
into red flannel by Willow, he 
looked like the smallest, oldest 
woman ever seen. It was al 


old French bed in which he 
lay—a bed of painted wood 
and strong fine basket-work, 
its faint apple-green and china 
blue, grey-white and thin gold- 
leaf still bright. A sea-coloured 
piece of brocade dreamed across 
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the grey homespun blankets 
and coarse sheets. Choked 
with cobwebs, and grimy with 
the hand-marks of many years, 
the same material curtained 
and canopied the high windows. 

“How are you, James?” I 
asked. 

“Indeed I’m only very 
poorly, Mr Oliver. There’s 
like an impression on me 
schest. There’s prods in me 
digesture rises like flames half- 
way in me t’roath. Me heart 
bates ex-tra. Only with the 
help o’ God and Miss Willow 
to poultice me I might pull 
out of it yet.” 

“You will, maybe,” said 
Willow, ‘but certainly not 
with the help of Phelan.” 

She looked more than ever 
like her name, Willow. A green 
high-collared jumper and an 
ancient pair of jhodpores did 
not appear inconvenient for 
her nursing ministrations. She 
poulticed James in linseed with 
efficient exactness, and, clap- 
ping a heavy silver salver on 
his chest to top the lot, shook 
her head at him gravely. 
“ James,”’ she said, “‘ I wouldn’t 
wonder if you did no good.” 

Dick advanced solemnly to 
the other side of the pillow. 

“What age are you, James ? 
You're a lot older than the Sir 
in any case.”’ 

From beneath the massive 

salver James groaned faintly. 
_ “Willow,” I said, thinking 
It time to create a diversion, 
“your baby donkey is eating 
James’s last poultice. Will 
that do it any harm ? ” 

An engaging person, Willow’s 


baby donkey, with its clicking 
black boots, spindling legs, and 
wrinkling black crépe nose. It 
had lain near the fire until 
Willow turned her back to 
administer James’s poultice, 
when it promptly seized on 
the golden moment for depre- 
dation. I was glad that the 
donkey was no myth: the 
lively clatter of its black hoofs 
followed us out of James’s 
bedroom and downstairs to 
lunch. 

“* Well, Oliver, me boy ! ” Sir 
Richard struggled out of his 
chair by the hall fire to greet 
me. ‘‘ How’s James, Willow ? ” 
he asked over my shoulder as 
we shook hands. “ Better? 
Well, b’God, I’m glad to hear 
it. The house is all to blazes 
without him. Come in to 
lunch, Oliver ; that is if Willow 
remembered to order any lunch 
for us.” 

Willow had remembered to 
the extent of a cold goose, a 
vast ham, and a plum pudding 
as black and rich as nearly a 
year’s keeping, and at least half 
a bottle of brandy, could make 
it. As was their custom, Sir 
Richard’s children ate in some- 
what dignified silence, while 
their father cheerfully sup- 
ported the brunt of the con- 
versation. He was a good 
talker, cousin Richard, and, 
as his discourse was always 
on his own nearest interests, 
never @ bore. 

He ate practically nothing, 
but sat with his round arm- 
chair pushed back a little way 
from the head of the table. 
His preposterously thin shoul- 
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ders and elbows were searching 
angles under his loose tweed 
coat. On the sideboard behind 
him stood a regiment of silver 
candlesticks, some squat, some 
curling upwards with the sin- 
ister grace of serpents; and 
on the wall behind the side- 
board hung an _  ancestress 
painted in a green stomacher, 
with such pearls as Raleigh 
might have given to an Irish 
love. Her definite small square 
hands were Willow’s, and from 
the shivering fairness of her 
skin I guessed that the coiffed- 
away hair might be as pale a 
silver as Willow’s is. 

“So you're going to buy a 
horse from Fox?” Sir Richard 
tipped his glass of port to the 
light. ‘‘ Well, I hope you’re 
proof against a good stick, for 
that’s about all you'll get out 
of him. Listen! I suppose 
it’s those two ”’—he nodded at 
his son and daughter—‘ have 
you filled up with nonsense 
about that horse. Now, mind 
you, J wouldn’t trust their 
judgment—not for a moment. 

“And be careful what you 
ride belonging to the Reverend 
Mr Fox. With all respect to 
his cloth, that’s the biggest 
blackguard of a little jockey- 
parson I ever came across. 
Wait till I tell you. I went 
down there one time—it must 
be five years ago now—to buy 
@ horse. Well, the last horse 
he pulled out was a real blood- 
like bay, now a horse you’d 
love to look at. ‘Saddle him 
up, quick,’ I said. So they 
put a saddle on him, and Fox 
praising him up as the best 
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horse he ever had. (Great 
talker he always is.) I got up 


on him anyhow, and rode him 
down a lane-way from the 
yard (remember I was an old 
man that time, and pretty bet 
up with this sciatica, too), and 
I turned off into a field. Well, 
when he felt the grass under 
him, he gathered himself up 
into a little lump below me. 
He looked round at the stirrup, 
and he made one bound to get 
away. I gave him one job 
in the mouth, and turned his 
head for a thick thorn hedge 
and got him back on to the 
lane again, and when I rode 
him out on the road he did the 
very same thing. J knew the 
sort of him—if he’d got off, 
nothing in this world or the 
next would stop him. I rode 
him back into the yard and 
I got off him. I never said a 
word, good or bad, about buy- 
ing him to the fella. I wouldn’t 
go into the house and I wouldn’t 
have tea, and if I live to be a 
hundred I’ll not go near that 
man’s place again.” 

** And what about that mare 
you sold him, Sir Richard? 
The brown Stylograph mare, 
with such a bad heart you 
wouldn’t care to ride her out 
of a jog,” Willow put in. 

** Ah, only for her constitu- 
tion that was nearly the nicest 
mare I ever owned,” said Sir 
Richard with indulgent reminis- 
cence. “Now, I remem- 
ber——”’ 

“Father,” said Willow, “if 
we're to get to the Reverend 
Mr Fox before night, we'll 
have to take your car. And 
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keep an eye on James, won’t 
you?” 

“ What’s James doing with 
the best salver clapped on his 
chest ?””’ inquired Sir Richard 
sharply. 

“That’s to keep some heat 
in the poultices.”” Willow 
pushed back her chair. “ And 
mind my ass doesn’t eat the 
linseed, Sir Richard; it’s a 
dreadful purge.” 

“Tl not have that nasty 
ass following me about the 
house.” Sir Richard spoke with 
immense decision. ‘‘ No, b’gad, 
and I’ll not have the dirty 
little thing in the house at 
all.” 

“Oh, father, such a clean 
little ass, and no bother to 
anyone. Wait till the spring 
months come and I'll put it 
out then, I will really.” 

Dick looked up from the 
finicking labour of preparing 
really artistic dinners for his 
two little dogs. “The cook 
says you're to give her a tin 
of baking powder and some 
matches from the storeroom 
before you go out, Willow.” 

“ Matches !”” Willow flamed. 
“What did she do with the 
box I gave her on Mon- 
day ? 9 

Of such was the housekeeping 
at Pullinstown. Coal, flour, 
wine, and oil were there in 
untrammelled confusion, while 
such small fry in the shape of 
groceries as matches and baking 
powder were kept sacredly be- 
hind lock and key. Moreover, 
I observed that the only times 
when the storeroom key was 
not lost were those at which 
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it had been forgotten in the 
storeroom door. 

Sue and Flicker, those two 
famous huntresses, ate their 
dinners with the squeamish 
delicacy of well-beloved dogs. 
When that was over they came 
to Dick as we sat in the hall. 
Their eyes dreamed on him; 
for each other they cherished 
a frenzy of jealousy but just 
contained ; and for him, who 
never failed to show them 
sport, idolatry. Sue was a little 
white pig of a thing—more like 
a fierce white mouse, with her 
pink nose and extra long dock, 
than like a dog. She would 
hunt a rabbit if it was gone 
half an hour in front of her, and 
had drawn a badger by herself. 
The scars of many fox-bites 
honourably adorned her muzzle. 

Flicker was sour and old- 
maidish, very much waisted, 
rather morose, steady and true 
to a fox scent. She bit visitors 
(sinking her teeth, too), and 
there was nothing Dick secretly 
enjoyed so much as this vice 
of hers. I told him how that 
I considered it a cheap form 
of amusement. 

“ Cheap !” said Dick. “ Not 
when she bites the tinkers, it’s 
not cheap. My Sue wouldn’t 
do that. My Susie-Wusie, my 
bitchie-witchie——” 

I left him, still maudlin, to 
put on a pair of riding-breeches. 

Willow drove us in Sir 
Richard’s big car. Dick and 
I sat in front with her, Sue and 
Flicker marking game in the 
shape of cats as we drove along. 
Willow drove fast over the 
execrable roads, but she knew 
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their turnings to a _hair’s- 
breadth. We came to a coun- 
try of little surprising hills, 
with the sea on our left hand 
ruling a faint horizon across 
the sky. 

“This is the Spree Harriers 
country,” Willow said. There 
were many low stone walls, 
but built solid enough to put 
@ horse down should he hit 
them. 

“You wouldn’t knock them 
down with a sledge,” Willow 
said. There were banks, blind 
and narrow, by way of variety, 
and the country, they told me, 
rode very light. 

“Do you hunt down here ? ” 
I asked. 

“With the Spree Harriers ? 
No, my God! and the reason 
is that they’re the rottenest 
lot of poaching blackguards in 
Ireland.” Dick spoke with a 
complete finality that made me 
blush for my ignorance. 

“We hunt with the West- 
common hounds,” Willow said, 
“and there’s nothing we hate 
like those Spree dogs. They 
poach our coverts the day 
before we go to draw them— 
they join the best end of our 
country, too. And they’re al- 
ways so short of blood they'll 
dig a vixen in March, or sur- 
round a fox in covert any day 
in the year. Oh, they’re out- 
laws! A sort of farmer fellow 
hunts them—keeps the hounds 
on about a fiver a year.” 

“‘ Does the parson we’re going 
down to see hunt with him ? ” 

“ Well ”—Willow hesitated— 
“he’s always by way of being 
against them, but to tell you 
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the truth, he’d do the first 
thing that came handy to him, 
He’s a shocking old gammon. 
We'll be hunting down their 
end to-morrow, and God send 
we find a fox. It’s the most 
wonderful bit of country ; banks 
there you’d get up out of your 
bed in the night to jump 
them. Here we are, now.” 

We drove up a steep and 
rutted lane-way that was hardly 
an avenue, and stopped before a 
large and grimly imposing old 
house. The ccld grey granite 
that built Cloneen Rectory 
came from the rough low hills 
at its back, dark wet heather 
and the sombre green of gorse 
battling up their flanks among 
the steep slabs of granite. Just 
below, a little dilapidated 
church snugged itself, cringing 
for shelter, against the hillside. 
I saw that a young horse and 
a hungry-looking heifer had 
found a gap in the wall of 
the churchyard, which allowed 
them to feed among the tilting 
tombstones. 

“How do you do, Miss Pul- 
leyns? Well, Dick, how are 
you ? ” 

Mr Fox belonged to the 
generation of younger sons of 
the gentle Irish who found 
livings, if not exactly vocations, 
in the Church of their country. 
He was tall and stooped, and, 
in his black -caped coat, 
surprisingly monkish - looking. 
When he smiled, his false white 
teeth seemed as square and as 
numerous as the notes of @ 
piano. 

“You came to see the little 
horse?” he said to Willow, 
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who walked beside him (hands 
deep in the pockets of her 
almost ragged brown tweed 
riding-coat) down a slimy, ever- 
green, shaded path, that led to 
the stableyard before ventur- 
ing uncertainly onwards in the 
direction of the sorry little 
ehurch. 

“T’m so glad you did. You 
can see the brown mare I was 
telling you of, too. I know 
you'll like her—oh, a rare sort. 
Major Countless” (‘‘ that’s our 
M.F-H.”—Dick threw away 
@ much-sucked butt of Gold 
Flake as he told me _ this) 
“was mad about her. He’d 
only bid me one-fifty, though. 
She’s not going under two 
hundred.” 

“I thought Tony Countless 
told me he had the mare bought 
if she passed the vet.”’ Willow 
said it out of the corner of her 
mouth. She walked as far 
away from Mr Fox as the 
narrow path allowed. And I 
perceived that at some sacrifice 
of personal dislike I had been 
brought to buy a horse from 
this reverend gentleman. 

“Well,” said Mr Fox with 
slightly less suavity of manner, 
“ that’s just where Major Count- 
less is mistaken.” 

“Oh!” said Willow. 

“Look, Oliver,” Willow said 
to me as Mr Fox disappeared 
into one of the many good 
boxes in the untidy stableyard. 
“Let Dick get up on this 
horse and ride him a little 
School over banks to see what 
sort he is. The old fellow has 
him schooled silly over the 
furze hurdles and the wall out 
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there. Let Dick take him out 
in the country if he gets the 
chance—then we'll find out 
about him. You know you 
have no feel about a bank. 
Well, Tommy, how are you?” 
Willow greeted a dark-faced, 
active-looking lad who came 
across the yard with a bridle 
in his hand. (‘‘ That’s the best 
fellow in the country to ride a 
race; he always rides Fox’s 
horses.”’) 

We stooped under the iron 
cross-bars of the stable door, 
and I had my first look at my 
prospective purchase. 

I had dreamed of a horse 
just made to carry thirteen- 
seven. Here he was. A big 
little horse, 16.1, strong. Well 
ribbed up, deep in his girth, 
standing on short legs (and 
such a set of limbs, too), a 
shoulder raking right back, and 
the gamest blood-like head. 
He was so close coupled I 
wondered (hating the doubt) 
if he could quite gallop. Well, 
an ideal hunter, and good for 
an honest point - to - point, 
perhaps. 

“Pull him out, Tommy,” 
said Mr Fox, his silence more 
eloquent than praise. “ By 
Osmund,” he said in answer 
to my question, “ and Osmund 
was by Desmond and out of a 
Scotch sign mare. There’s 
breeding for you.” 

“Four, off. Am I right, 
Miss Willow?” Willow, who 
had looked in his mouth, said 
nothing. “That? That's 
nothing—only the scar of an 
old cut he got as a three-year- 
old. Walk him down then, 
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Tommy.” Mr Fox’s eyes luxuri- 
ated on him as he was led 
away. ‘“‘I can’t take me eyes 
off him,” he said. “Jog him 
up, Tommy! There’s straight 
action.” 

“I'd like very much to see 
a saddle on him,” I said. 

“Put my Whippy saddle on 
him, Tommy,” Mr Fox ordered. 
** You'd like to see him ridden, 
too, I suppose ? Shall we walk 
on down the avenue ? ” 

Willow, who was sitting on 
the mounting-block, lit a cigar- 
ette slowly, and offered the 
yellow packet to her host. 

“Strip the sheets off the 
brown mare and let’s have a 
look at her,” she suggested. 
Obviously she shared my desire 
to. see the shape of the little 
horse’s back with a saddle 
cold upon it. Her manner was 
an imperceptible shade more 
friendly than it had been; 
and faint as was the shade of 
warmth, it served to induce 
that delay which she purposed, 
although we did not get so 
far as the mare’s box; neither 
had we left the yard when 
Tommy led the little horse out 
with a back up under his 
saddle that made me sigh with 
relief that someone else was 
to climb on to him before I 
did. 

“Looks as if he’d go off 
bang, doesn’t he?” Dick 
grinned unkindly. He had just 
come from round the corner 
of a straw rick; a dead rat, 
bloody-mouthed, swung by its 
tail from his hand. He held 
Flicker under one arm, her 
filthy feet pushed against his 
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coat, her long fine neck straip- 
ing back whence they had 
come. Sue trundled like g 
little white sow through the 
dirt beside him. Without com- 
ment Dick threw the rat on 
the manure-heap, where a 
vulgar red cur-lady, with no 
pretensions to _ gentility or 
sportsmanship, seized and shook 
it savagely. 

“Good, Meg—goo’ dog!” 
her master encouraged her. 

“And when there was one 
kick left in it she wouldn’t go 
near it.” The expressions of 
his own two white ladies as 
they preceded us, three-legged 
(after the manner of all good 
terriers), down the dirty farm 
track to the fields were a 
veritable echo of Dick’s disgust. 

Tommy meanwhile had 
jogged on down the slushy 
lane and turned off through a 
deep trampled gap into a field 
in which black circles were cut 
out where horses had been 
lunged, and a stone wall, a 
pole and a furze hurdle suc- 
ceeded to each other in the 
distance. I could not see the 
little horse and his rider, as 
the lane-way was sunken down 
so low, but Dick, who had 
climbed to the top of the 
stone wall that fenced it, re- 
ported proceedings with 4 
hoarse. chuckle: “He gave 
One — Two — THREE — and 
only Tommy caught his ear 
he was gone,” he announced, 
dropping into the lane beside 
us and helping himself to & 
cigarette from Willow’s packet. 
“‘ Where’s my Flicker ? Flicker! 
Flicker! Flicker!’ He would 
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not let either of the two dogs 
out of his sight for a moment. 

In the field now, where a 
wind like a knife whipped 
through us, we stood in the 
comparative shelter of a line of 
Scots fir trees and watched 
Tommy gallop the horse to- 
wards us. 

“Puts his toe right out,” 
Willow murmured to me. She 
stretched an expressive arm 
and wrist. “‘ He can go along 
a bit, Oliver, mind you. Look, 
Oliver—get up on him and 
take him over those fences 
backwards. Dick’ll meet you 
out in the corner and slip off 
for a little school till you see 
what sort is he really.” 

Whether or no Dick should 
approve or Willow decry him, 
I knew I must buy that little 
horse. When I got up on him 
and walked off, feeling for the 
next two holes in the odd pair 
of leathers, I knew it. He rode 
green, of course, as what un- 
nagged Irish horse does not? 
But there was the right and 
only feel about him, and he 
fairly laid himself down to 
gallop. The field we were in 
was flat, but a gap let me into 
one where, down the length 
of a fair slope, he made good 
use of that raking poem of a 
shoulder of his. Back in the 
training paddock again he 
pricked his small ears and 
nipped over hurdle, pole, and 
stone wall in a style that spoke 
of much schooling ; no mistake 
about it, he had a right pop 
in him. 

Dick changed places with 
me at the corner of the field 


farthest from where Mr Fox 
and Willow stood. Before he 
mounted he gave me his two 
white ones coupled together 
by a silk handkerchief. ‘‘ Don’t 
let them get away on you, 
Oliver. Mind that now, it’s 
important,” and he was gone, 
and back towards me again, 
jogging slowly. What straight 
action he had, that little horse ! 
He turned from us again. Yes, 
and his hocks well under him, 
too. 

I joined my own handkerchief 
as a lead to the couples, and 
walked back to meet Willow 
and her black-coated escort. 
The Rev. Mr Fox did not 
appear to be in the best of 
tempers. 

“Ts it your brother or your 
cousin is buying this horse, 
Miss Pulleyns ? ” he asked, and 
his laugh was not particularly 
pleasing. 

“‘ Indeed, you wouldn’t know 
but I’d buy him myself in the 
end,” Willow answered with 
the complete evasion of her 
race. ‘“‘Put him out there, 
Dicky,” she said, and, as Dick 
rode towards the place in the 
big solid bounds fence that his 
sister indicated, a spasm of 
acute anguish crossed Mr Fox’s 
face. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “ don’t 
jump there, my man. You 
wouldn’t know was there a 
harrow out the other side.” 

However, Dick put the horse 
at it; he jumped it, on and 
off clever, and away went Dick 
and, as Willow said, we never 
clapped our eyes on him after 
that. At the end of five min- 
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utes, during which I strictly 
evaded Willow’s eye— 

“Oh dear,” said Mr Fox, 
** where is he ? ” 

“Oh dear,” he said a little 
later on, “he’s jumped him 
into a plough.” 

“ Oh, dammit,” he said. 

“ And he a clergyman,” Wil- 
low murmured. 

“He has the horse destroyed 
on me.” 

It was at this moment that 
Dick came jogging quietly up 
from the road. He gave the 
horse to Tommy without a 
word. Mr Fox, having satisfied 
himself that there was no 
visible damage done, and re- 
stored now to affability, bade 
us return to the house for tea, 
for drinks, for the warmth of 
the fire, for any and every 
reason hospitality could suggest. 

“Ah, we don’t want the 
tea,” Dick said, as he took the 
little dogs from me, “ but we 
want to see will the horse jog 
out sound after a half an hour 
in the box.” 

I raised my _ eyebrows. 
“Well?” I asked, the only 
question that mattered. 

“A champion,” Dick said 
briefly. “You buy him, 
Oliver.” 

Through an incongruous 
glass porch, in which pots of 
unhealthy chrysanthemums lan- 
guished neglected, we were 
ushered into the stately and 
stuffy red plush of an immense 
drawing-room, where I was 


introduced to Miss Fox, a lady 
of almost paralysing refinement, 
whose hair was built upon her 
head in a manner as remark- 
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able as it was complicated, 
Willow discoursed with an eage 
and fluency which I was to 
envy passionately as I sat be- 
side her during the rich and 
lavish tea to which we presently 
addressed ourselves. 


“ Well,” said Dick an hour 
later, as the giant shafts of 
our head-lights clove the dark- 
ness of the narrow roads, 
“TI never saw a fellow do 
himself as well as old Fox. 
No, but, Willow—damned if I 
ever ate such a feed in my life 
as what we had. Oh, listen, 
Willow, till I tell you—I had 
him wild when you and Oliver 
went back to the yard to see 
how would the horse jog out. 
God, Oliver, I think you bought 
that horse very cheap—what’s 
this I was saying ?—oh, he was 
wild—‘ Now, Mr Fox,’ I said 
to him, ‘you’re a clergyman 
and I know you cannot tell a 
lie, so will you tell me the 
rights of this story I heard 
about you the other day?’ I 
said. ‘ What’s this?’ he said. 
‘Well, the way I heard it was, 
you were preaching a sermon 
in one of these churches and 
you took for your text, “Do 
as ye will be done by.” I'm 
not exactly very great on the 
Bible myself, but I know that 
was the text. “Do as ye will 
be done by,” says you, when & 
fella in the back o’ the church 
got up and, “ What about that 
horse ye sold me last week?” 
says he. Now, Mr Fox, is that 
a fact?’ Well, Willow, he 
caught me by the arm and, 
‘That poor man is dead now, 
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says he; ‘he was killed just 
shortly after that sermon in a 
—in a hunting accident,’”” Dick 
sat forward to light a cigarette. 

“Well, doesn’t that beat 
out! God, that was a murder- 
ous rogue of a horse.” Willow 
changed gear with decided effi- 
ciency. I did not seem to 
remember any hill so steep as 
this, and when we took a sharp 
right-handed turn I knew we 
were bearing in the wrong 
direction for home. 

“Right again here,” said 
Dick. I caught his profile 
against the cheek of the night 
sky, and I knew we three were 
for adventure now. I knew it 
in Willow’s silent obedience. 
It was told in her quiet hands 
on the steering wheel. 

“Left, I’m sure,” said I, 
determined to be out of it no 
longer. 

“ Ah, we’re not going home 
at all.” Dick gave me a sudden 
agonising dig with his elbow. 
“Oliver,” he said, “‘ d’ye know 
what old Fox has in his out- 
house ? ”’ 

“What?” I said. “I wish 
you hadn’t done that!” for I 
was dazed and in some pain. 

“He has a fow there,” said 
Dick, a raptness of horror in 
his voice, “tied up in a sack, 
a bagman to turn down before 
the hounds to-morrow.” 

“Before Anthony’s hounds 
to-morrow,” Willow echoed. 

“But why ? ” I asked, “ and 
how do you know ? ” 

‘iad were kind to my little 
wit. 

“The old cod,” they said, 
“he’s playing in and out be- 
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tween Devereux (that’s the 
fellow who has the Spree Har- 
riers) and Tony Countless (that’s 
our Master); he has Tony 
codded he’s preserving foxes 
for him, and all the time he 
has Devereux ruxing out the 
coverts and butchering foxes 
every day in the week—An- 
thony won’t believe it.” 

“Oh, he’s English, poor man,” 
said Willow leniently. 

“As English as he is, he’s 
getting a bit suspicious when 
he has two blank days running. 
That’s the reason why old Fox 
had this gentleman provided 
for to-morrow. Three would 
be a bit steep, and in the nicest 
end of his country too. Straight 
through this cross now. Willow, 
mind yourself—that’s a wicked 
turn.” 

“ But——’”’ this intrigue was 
too thick for me. 

“Oh, he’s no fool.” Willow 
was driving slower now on the 
shiftless uncertainty of this 
least of roads. “It’s handy 
enough for him to be able to 
school his horses every day in 
the week with Lat Devereux’s 
harriers, but Anthony and his 
friends from England are a right 
market for the horses once 
they are schooled. He’s not 
going to be out with Anthony 
if he can help it. Oh, that’s a 
right artist. Dick, Oliver and 
I had a look at that brown 
mare when we went out. She’s 
a nice mare.” 

“Why wouldn’t he let us 
see her in the afternoon, after 
all his chat? (Be good now, 
my Sue.’’) 

“ Ah, she has a leg on her. 
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I made Tommy take the ban- 
dage off. It’s only the prod 
ofathorn. She’s just Anthony’s 
sort.” 

The road climbed steeply up : 
we were, I thought, at the back 
of those hills that cupped Clo- 
neen Rectory. Before we quite 
reached the top, Willow re- 
versed the car into the narrow 
black gulf of a lane-way. She 
switched off the headlights and 
lit a cigarette. We waited. 

“No hurry,” Dick said, “ till 
the men down there are finished 
for the night.” 

* Dick, how did you discover 
the fox ? ” I asked him. 

“My Flicker,” he _ said. 
“When Sue was hunting rats 
in the manure-heap, Flicker 
was marking her fox in the 
outhouse. And the reason why 
I wouldn’t let them out of my 
sight afterwards was, if old Fox 
had seen them near the out- 
house he’d have smelt a rat 
and moved the fox.” 

Willow turned on the dash- 
light to look at her watch, and 
turned it off again. “‘ Come on 
now,” she said, groping for 
the door catch. 

* But listen, Willow — Sue 
and Flicker’ll raise the mis- 
chief if they’re left alone with 
Oliver. If one passed up the 
road, they’d bark their heads 
off—you know they would.” 

“Yes, my God ’”—Willow sat 
back in her seat again,—‘‘ you 
go, Oliver.” Without hesita- 
tion she abandoned the rapture 
of this adventure to the fulfil- 
ment of its cause. Heartily as 
I wished I might stay in the 
car, I found some chord in me 


echoing Dick’s pitying : “ Poor 
Willow, it’s a shame she should 
miss this,’ as we climbed on 
to and dropped off a series of 
hideously loose-built stone walls, 
And the drop was steep down 
the hill, the landing a night- 
mare alternative of strong-grow- 
ing gorse or soft and holding 
bog. 

We slipped round the horse- 
shoe wall of the graveyard, and 
struck out wide of the sunk 
lane-way to the yard. Dick 
was the lightest thing on his 
feet I have ever seen, and very 
clever over the fences. He 
sang under his breath: “ ‘Oh, 
me father was a tinker and me 
mother was a ’—I d’know what. 
Mind yourself, Oliver; don’t 
catch your toe in that root.” 
A turn sharp left brought us 
back towards the massed gloom 
of the stable roofs. In the 
murky choking shelter of a 
rick of hay we waited while 
the long beam of a stable 
lantern travelled quietly down 
the length of the yard. We 
heard a gate open and shut, 
a key hesitate and turn in 4 
rusty padlock. 

*“*QOh, me father was & 
tinker and me mother was—— 
Come on now, Oliver——”’ 

In the unthinkable dark of 
a@ foul outhouse I stumbled 
behind Dick, tripping head- 
long over a loose sack upon 
the floor. The strong exciting 
reek of fox lay heavy in an 
inky corner. “ Feel that.” Dick 
caught my hand in the dark, 
pressing it down. I felt the 
curl of a small strong body 
through the roughness of 4 
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sack. I felt it whip round, 
and may be forgiven for snatch- 
ing my hand away. 

“* Oh, me father was a——’*” 
Dick sniggered, stooping in the 
gloom, to which my accus- 
tomed eyes had now mitigated 
the darkness. “ A nice stiff little 
fox this would be by to-morrow 
—poor fellow, he wouldn’t have 
gone two fields before they’d 
catch him.” Dick’s whisper 
was indignant. He shouldered 
the sack with immense care, 
and was making for the square 
pallor of the doorway when, 
with a racket and clamour 
hideous to our ears, the Rev- 
erend Mr Fox’s ginger cur-dog 
advanced malignantly upon us. 

In a flash Dick, with his load, 
was through the door, and 
quicker than I could think he 
had shut it in my face. “ Catch 
the dog,” he whispered through 
tome. “ Catch her and choke 
her if you can. She never stirs 
a step without old Fox.’ With 
that he was gone. And the 
dog—I have said she was @ 
cur—fawned on me, slinking 
against my legs in the dark. 

It was then that my idea came 
to me, my great idea, that was 
to ennoble me for ever in the 
eyes of Willow and Dick. And 
indeed I was brave. Each 
moment I feared to see the 
monkish bulk of Mr Fox stand 
stooping in the doorway, and 
yet I groped my way with 
pitiable slowness to where I 
had fallen tripping over a 
sack as I came in—I prayed 
God it was a sound one,—I 
found its limp mouth, and 
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catching hold of that sud- 
denly reluctant cur, I shoved 
her in, head first, tying the top 
of the sack with half my 
handkerchief—filthied on the 
floor. The sack was roomy 
and the night cold. When I 
put her down in the corner 
where we had found our bag- 
man, the ginger lady turned 
herself round and settled down 
almost complacently. Nor 
when I had stepped out of 
the door and pulled it to 
behind me did I hear so much 
as @ whimper of protest. 


** Oliver,” Willow said, as 
the car slipped in neutral down 
the steep hill, “I’m glad you 
went instead of me, for I'd 
never have had the wit to think 
of that.” 

“T had to leave you, Oliver,” 
Dick said. “I knew you'd 
hold old Fox in chat better 
than I would if he did appear.” 

“ Dick,” I said, “‘ what did 
you think I’d talk to him 
about ? ” 

“No, but what I’d like to 
see would be Tommy’s face 
when he shakes out that red 
cur to-morrow,” said Dick, 
neglecting my question. 

Half-way home we shook our 
fox on the edge of an inky sea 
of gorse, well out of to-morrow’s 
draw. <A fine dog fox, Dick 
said it was; but I could not 
pretend to see more than a 
shadow among shadows, that 
was there and was not there 
any more. We climbed the 
two fences back to the road 
in an exultant silence. Within 
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the car the little dogs raved 
against their durance. Dick 
stuffed the sack down a rabbit 
hole, because that terrible war- 
like smell of fox drove his Sue 
so nearly frantic. 

We were more than a little 
late for dinner when we arrived 
back at Pullinstown, not that 
it mattered, Sir Richard said, 
as with poor James laid up, 
the food was in any case unfit 
to eat at any time, so what 
did an hour here or there 
matter? Certainly it could 
be of very little account to 
Willow or Dick whether their 
parent fed or starved, since 
they could so far outrage filial 
respect as to buy a horse from 
@ man who had proposed his— 
—Sir Richard’s—death so short 
@ time as five years ago. 

“But it was I who bought 
the horse, cousin Richard.” 

“Morefool you.” Sir Richard 
tucked a small travelling rug 
round his knees and drank his 
soup plaintively. ‘But it’s 
those two I blame,” he said 
when he had finished his soup ; 
and, lacing together his thin 
hands on the edge of the table, 
regarded his children across 
his knuckles. 

“How is James, father? ” 
Willow asked. She was tired 
after dinner and knelt—sunken 
back on her heels, slowly turn- 
ing the wheel that blew the 
turf fire to an exquisite frenzy 
of blue and rose flame; and 
when she stopped turning the 
wheel the fire dropped and 
glowed. Her baby donkey 
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squeezed as near as it dared 
to the heat, its stilted legs 
folded away, its long moth- 
like ears terrifically dispropor- 
tionate to the rest of its body. 

Sir Richard, fed now to the 
point of finding his family 
once more endurable, settled 
himself comfortably, with the 
one reading-lamp arranged to 
illumine his book or paper, and 
his alone. 

“« James ? ” he said in answer 
to Willow’s question. “He 
was a bit restless to-night, I 
thought. I sent Phelan up to 
sit with him while we were at 
dinner.” 

“Oh, Sir Richard! You 
know Phelan will be the death 
of James, and after all the 
torment I’ve had with him.” 
Willow stood up, and the don- 
key (I had thought it was 
asleep) scrambled with a faint 
clatter to its feet and stood 
swinging its ridiculous head 
sleepily in the firelight. “‘ How 
could you let him in? I sup- 
pose he has James filled up 
with whisky now.” 

“Qh, nonsense!” But Sir 
Richard did look a little 
ashamed of himself. “The 
reason I let him in, Willow, 
was because I thought James 
was rather down in himself, 
and Phelan could keep him 
amused telling him about the 
races to-day. Phelan went, 
you know.” 

“‘ Where’s Dick? ” Willow's 
eyes went round the hall. 

“‘ Gone out to feed the hound 
puppies,” I answered her. 

“Oh, well, come on you, 
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then, Oliver. I'll want some- 
one to help me straighten up 
the bed.”’ 

I looked down at Sir Richard 
as weclimbed thestairs— Willow, 
her donkey, and I—and saw 
him split the wrapper of ‘ Horse 
and Hound’ (it arrived at 
Pullinstown on a Wednesday, 
forwarded by a friend) and 
settle down to meticulous and 
enjoyable perusal of its pages. 

Half - way down the long, 
searcely lighted passage to 
James’s door, @ curious and 
then, all in a trice, a terrifying 
smell assailed us—a smell of 
burning. Willow ran. I fell 


over the donkey, then, recover- 
ing myself and a measure of 
sense, hurried back to where 
I had seen a Minimax fire ex- 
tinguisher (ruthlessly bracketed 


to an Elizabethan chest, that 
was why I had remembered). 
When I reached James’s door, 
the fumes of burning cloth that 
filed the room choked for a 
moment all my powers of 
observation. All I saw was 
Willow standing dangerously 
still, one hand on the door 
knob, and with his back to her 
Phelan bent over James’s bed, 
from which the fearful smell of 
burning came with sickening 
insistence. 

“Willow,” I said, ‘“‘ go out, 
Willow. Fetch Dick.” I 
couldn’t bear the thought of 
this for Willow, or for Dick 
either for that matter. 

“ Phelan,” James’s voice was 
very weak, “the way I am 
now is I feel it operatin’ up 
undther me lungs.” 
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“ That’s what'll crown ye,” 
said Phelan, in tones of the 
utmost satisfaction. ‘“ Wait 
now,” he said, “till I'll light 
another candle ; sure the room 
is as dark as a bottle.” 

I waited behind Willow in 
the doorway. We could see 
James now that Phelan had 
moved away. He was propped 
forward in the bed, his shoulders 
very sharp and his head very 
round, outlined beneath a blan- 
ket ; and it was from under the 
blanket that the ugly stink of 
smouldering rags crept into the 
room. 

“Phelan !’’ Willow’s voice 
was not raised but the tone of 
it made Phelan jump—he was 
cleaning the thick candlewick 
with a match. “Take that 
blanket off James’s head at 
once,” she ordered, “ and what,” 
she pointed to the rags that 
charred smokily in the bottom 
of a tin basin on James’ shaking 
knees, “‘ is the meaning of that 
—Mister Doctor Phelan ? ” 

Phelan had ridden first jockey 
in a stable of chasers. There 
is hardly a steeplechase course 
in Ireland where he has not 
broken a bone or won a race, 
and his nerve with horses is 
still careless in its complete- 
ness, but under Willow’s eye 
he was visibly shaken. 

“Well now, Miss Willow,” 
he said, with deprecatory gar- 
rulity, ‘‘I’ll bet ten bob to the 
sight o’ me eyes James’ll be 
the betther o’ this before the 
night’s out. Sure I seen horses 
kilt with a cold, and that’s 
able to relieve them, let alone 
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a Christian. There’s no germ 
wouldn’t lose its life in that.” 

“No, and no man neither,” 
said Willow swiftly. “I'll not 
talk,to you, Phelan. I'll not 
tell you what I think of you, 
for you haven’t what wit can 
understand me. But Sir 
Richard will see you in the 
morning, Phelan, and God help 
you then, Phelan; and if that 
old fool James lives till morn- 
ing, God help him too. Now 
you can go.” 

“Oh, God deliver us.” 
James’s voice was shocked into 
a certain strength. ‘‘ Don’t 
be hard on poor Phelan, Miss 
Willow. Sure what little he 
done, he done it all for a 
passion 0’ love——”’ and James 
fell back among his pillows 
exhausted. 

Willow dealt with it all very 
well. Phelan went flying for 
Dick and brandy. “‘ And don’t 
come back,” she added with 
vindictive finality. By the 
time I had the window open 
she was holding a smelling 
bottle under James’s nose, and 
had a dose of sal volatile all 
ready to tip down. Dick and 
I rubbed him with brandy, and 
presently in a wavering whisper 
he begged us to wait now for 
one minyute till he’d regain his 
conscious. 

When he came further to 
himself, it was to ask, with a 
protesting sniff of horror, 
“Could we find nothing only 
the choice thing in French 
brandy to squander on his 
body? Sure the Sir would 
only drink it oncet in a great 
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rarity, and ‘twould put him” 
(James) “to the pin of his 
collar to say where was it 
gone when he would be asked 
where was the third last bottle 
in the bin.” 

“ Be quiet now,” said Willow. 
She put a rat-tailed spoonful 
of it into his mouth, and 
when we had packed hot water- 
bags round him the three of us 
stood and watched him slip 
quietly to sleep. 

We sat by the fire then far 
into the night, I on a square 
padded stool from which bro- 
caded cherries were peeling 
fast, and Willow and Dick on 
a Love-seat which had boasted 
more legs in the days of Queen 
Anne. Now a log propped it 
precariously at one corner, but 
they knew its balance. We 
packed the fire with turf, and 
ate apples of shrivelled sweet- 
ness that Dick found in the 
top of James’s chest of drawers ; 
below them his Sunday suits 
were decorously folded. We 
blew out the candles lest they 
should disturb James, and from 
a far corner of the room a fat 
little fish of red light swam 
suddenly on the dark—James’s 
lamp burning continually be- 
neath a tawdry and dreadful 
picture of the bleeding heart 
of Jesus. We talked in whis- 
pers about my horse; about 
the numbers of snipe in certain 
bogs; about the numbers of 
miles Willow’s Ford would do to 
the gallon ; about the prospects 
of hunting to-morrow. It was 
@ perfect night, neither frosty 
nor stormy, Dick told us after 
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a prolonged stare out of the 
window. We talked about the 
villainies of Mr Fox and our 
outwitting of the same—“ and 
the reason why, because we 
can use our brains,” said Dick. 
We drank brandy (and indeed 
it was @ rare and mellow 
brandy), drinking in turn from 
@ wine-glass that squatted low 
and heavy on a wide base 
—Waterford I should have said 
by the feel of it,—and Dick 
poked the fire with what I 
realised to be the missing leg 
of the Love-seat. 

At one o’clock James was 
still sleeping quietly, and 
Willow and Dick insisted that 
I should go to bed. Though 
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they leaned away from each 
other in angular attitudes of 
complete discomfort, their heads 
nodding, so desperately in need 
of sleep as only the very young 
can be, they would not think 
of bed. 

“Good night,” I whispered ; 
“it’s been a great day.” 

* Wait till to-morrow, Oliver,” 
Dick answered. ‘“‘ To-morrow 
will be twice as good a day.” 

They nodded to me in @ 
hushed and owlish manner from 
the paling circle of firelight, 
and when I looked back from 
the doorway Willow’s baby 
donkey was eating James’s last 
poultice. But Willow was too 
tired to interfere. 
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THE OLD BUILDINGS AT WORCESTER COLLEGE. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


WITH two notable exceptions 
Oxford possesses few memorials 
of the monastic orders. It is 
sad, when one considers the 
extent to which the Dominican 
and Franciscan friars domi- 
nated the intellectual life of 
the thirteenth century and the 
commanding position that they 
occupied in the Oxford schools, 
—it is sad to realise that no 
stone remains to show the 
place of their old habitations. 
A fragment of the outer wall 
is all that is left of the great 
Benedictine abbey of Osney. 
Rewley Abbey, the Cistercian 
house, has entirely disappeared, 
except for a little water-gate 
on the river-side between the 
wall of Worcester gardens and 
the London, Midland, and Scot- 
tish railway station. No trace 
remains of the old buildings 
of the Carmelites or the Austin 
friars, though the stones of the 
Carmelite house were used in 
raising the walls of St John’s, 
and Wadham stands on the 
site of the Austinian Friary. 
Only at Christ Church and at 
Worcester can the casual visitor 
find complete buildings which 
were used in the Middle Ages 
by the monastic orders, and 
from what has been preserved 
we can form some idea of what 
has been lost. ‘The House’ 
has the Priory Church of St 
Frideswide (now the Cathedral), 


part of the old cloisters, the 
glorious chapter-house, and 
one or two smaller buildings, 
the whole forming part of the 
twelfth century foundation be- 
longing to the Augustinian 
canons. At Worcester we have 
what is probably the most 
interesting, as it is certainly 
the most charming and grace- 
ful range of buildings in Oxford. 
For Worcester College is much 
older than its name. It is, 
indeed, one of the oldest founda- 
tions in the University. For 
more than two hundred and 
fifty years, from 1283 to 1541, 
it was called Gloucester College, 
and belonged to the English 
Benedictines. And it is from 
about the middle of this period 
that we can date the old 
buildings which lie on the south 
side and in the north-east corner 
of the quadrangle. 

Come with me, then, down 
Beaumont Street and let ws 
see what we can find. The 
main entrance to Worcester 
lies immediately in front of 
you. But before we go in you 
must notice two things. In the 
wall running to the right you 
will see, about fifty yards down, 
a fine fifteenth-century arch 
pierced by a small door and 
with three coats of arms above 
it. It is now, I believe, the 
entrance to the Fellows’ Garden. 
It was originally the gateway 
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into Gloucester College; and 
of the three coats of arms, two 
are those of St Alban’s and 
Ramsey abbeys. The third has 
not yet been identified with 
certainty. Now you must 
observe something else. A little 
farther to the left you will see 
above the wall the double 
gables of what is evidently a 
very old house. As a matter 
of fact, there are two and a 
half houses; and they, too, 
formed part of Gloucester 
College. The reason why I 
called your attention to them 
at this stage is that, unless you 
can obtain permission to go 
into the Fellows’ Garden, these 
houses can only be seen from 
the street. They are tucked 
away and effectively concealed 
in the north-east corner of the 
quadrangle, so that no man 
may see them from inside. 
They are frowned upon, dwarfed 
and elbowed into the back- 
ground by the massive and 
entirely commonplace buildings 
on the north and eastern sides 
of the quadrangle. ‘‘ Beauty 
crieth in an attic and no man 
regardeth.” After many fruit- 
less attempts I have at last 
come to the conclusion that 
it is hopeless to try and get a 
sight of them. On the last 
occasion, when I blundered 
into somebody’s bedroom, I 
decided that the search must 
be abandoned. 

What is all this about 
abbeys and coats of arms and 
two and a half houses? It 
will be easier to explain in a 
moment when we have taken 
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a look at the main group of 
Benedictine buildings inside the 
college. AS you enter the 
quadrangle you have on your 
right and left an extraordinary 
architectural contrast. To the 
right is as good an example 
of the grandiose, the pompous, 
the utterly dull and uninspired, 
as you could wish to find any- 
where. This block was built 
in the eighteenth century, and 
it looks rather like the back 
of @ prosperous seaside hotel. 
In order to build it they had 
to pull down a group of mon- 
astic buildings similar to those 
opposite, and if they had had 
enough money they would have 
pulled down the whole lot. 
Fortunately, funds ran short. 
And so to your left as you come 
into the quadrangle, opposite 
to the big new block, you will 
see a range of quite small 
buildings, plain and unassum- 
ing, charmingly  creepered, 
blending exquisitely into the 
setting of the big trees beyond, 
and breathing in every stone 
those “last enchantments of 
the Middle Age ” that Matthew 
Arnold found in the spires of 
Oxford. Apart altogether from 
its beauty and quiet serenity, 
this is perhaps the most in- 
teresting single group of build- 
ings that the University pos- 
sesses. My guide-book speaks 
of the “quaint old - world 
charm” of the place, and I 
suppose it possesses that as 
well. But its special interest 
lies in the fact that, although 
the history of Gloucester College 
is in many ways more obscure 
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than that of any other college, 
yet we can reconstruct the 
scheme and purpose of its 
buildings in greater fulness than 
is possible anywhere else. Or 
let us put the point in another 
way. Gloucester College was 
quite unlike any other medieval 
foundation in Oxford. But in 
order to understand its special 
characteristics, there is no need 
to burrow deeply into docu- 
ments and records. If you 
have eyes to see, the old Bene- 
dictine buildings at Worcester 
will show you all that you are 
looking for. 

In the first place, you will 
observe their striking irregu- 
larity and lack of symmetry. 
There is no order in the group- 
ing of the windows or the plac- 
ing of the staircase doorways. 
At one point the roof is broken 
by two little dormer windows ; 
but there are these two only, 
and no more. The dripstones 
over the lintels are of different 
patterns one from another. 
Even the roof line is broken 
half a dozen times and the 
chimneys seem to be placed in 
the most haphazard manner. 
And then you will notice some- 
thing else. Over some of the 
doorways you will see coats 
of arms, and these, again, are 
different. In fact, anything 
beyond the most casual in- 
spection suggests that this is 
not a single group of collegiate 
buildings, but a row of in- 
dependent houses, belonging to 
originally, and originally built 
by, different corporations. 
Equally plainly, though, there 
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was some bond of union be- 
tween them, some common pur- 
pose which they were all in- 
tended to serve. If we look 
more carefully, we shall see 
that there are six separate 
little houses adjoining one an- 
other, and you will remember 
that we spoke of two and a half 
houses tucked away on the 
other side of the quadrangle, 
Now, Gloucester College was 
founded by the general chapter 
of the English Benedictines, 
and each of these houses be- 
longed to one of the Benedic- 
tine abbeys in England. When 
members of the Order came to 
Oxford to read for degrees, 
each man was lodged in the 
house or mansio belonging to 
his own abbey. This explains 
both the diversity and the 
coherence of the whole plan, 
and where coats of arms are 
found over the doors, they 
are, of course, those of the 
abbey which had built the 
house. 

The Benedictines came late 
to the Universities. They were, 
as they are to-day, a conserva- 
tive order. For many hundreds 
of years they had been looked 
upon and had acted as the 
schoolmasters of Europe. By 
their hands the writings of the 
classical authors and of the 
Fathers of the Church had been 
preserved during the long sleep 
of the Dark Ages. Within the 
walls of their monasteries 
schools had grown up during 
Charlemagne’s time. European 
scholarship until the twelfth 
century was a thing primarily 
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Benedictine. The Benedictines 
had alone made its recovery 
possible and were themselves 
its agents and its disseminators. 
. By the time that we can trace 
the first beginnings of the 
European universities, the cul- 
tural and educational tradi- 
tions of the Order were things 
rooted in immemorial custom ; 
and it is not too much to say 
that the chief educational move- 
ment of the thirteenth century 
was that by which the centre 
of gravity was gradually and 
finally shifted from the monas- 
teries to the universities. Most 
of the great scholars of the 
twelfth century had been Bene- 
dictines or Cistercians. But 
the giants of the thirteenth— 
men like Albert the Great, 
Adam of the Marsh, St Thomas 
Aquinas, St Bonaventura, Alex- 


ander of Hales, Alan of Lille, 


Vincent of Beauvais, Roger 
Bacon, and Duns Scotus—were 
almost all either Dominican or 
Franciscan friars. This illus- 
trates clearly the measure and 
the completeness of a revolu- 
tion which was an accomplished 
fact by the time that the spire 
of St Mary’s was finished. The 
older monastic orders had lost 
a leadership which they were 
destined never to recover. The 
task of adjusting themselves to 
the new conditions was by no 
means easy. A whole system, 
a8 wide as Europe in extent, 
fixed and consolidated by long 
centuries of use, had to be 
adapted to new needs and new 
aims. How was such adapta- 
tion to be achieved ? In Oxford 
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we may find the answer in the 
history of Gloucester College. 
The college was founded in 
1283 as a cell or dependent 
priory of Gloucester Abbey. 
Soon afterwards a general 
chapter of the Benedictine order 
was held at Abingdon, and it 
was decided to extend the 
scheme so as to include all 
the abbeys in the province of 
Canterbury. This was in 1290. 
In 1337 Benedict XII. provided 
the college with its statutes, 
and outlined the constitution 
that it was to preserve for the 
next two hundred years. The 
sending of students to Oxford 
from the various abbeys in the 
province of York as well as 
Canterbury was to be com- 
pulsory. Each abbey was to 
build and maintain its own 
mansio. The place was to be 
conducted and administered like 
an ordinary Benedictine priory. 
The students in residence were 
to have the right of electing a 
prior who was to act as head 
of the whole college; but he 
was only to hold office during 
his time of residence; and in 
practice the office seems to 
have become vacant almost 
every year. We can see at 
once, from the terms of its 
foundation, that Gloucester Col- 
lege was quite unlike anything 
else in the University. There 
were no endowed fellowships. 
The college was never incor- 
porated and consequently had 
no title deeds. Its members 
came from about sixty - five 
abbeys and priories all over 
England. More like a collection 
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of hostels than a collegiate 
society, it had no register of 
members. Regarded by the 
University rather as a monas- 
tery than a college, it is scarcely 
mentioned in the University 
archives ; and it is only from 
the records of the Benedictine 
houses throughout the country 
that any coherent history can 
be pieced together. “It is 
as though the only authorities 
for the history of the colleges 
of Oxford at the present time 
were to be derived from the 
casual mention of them in the 
histories of the mnumberless 
schools from which they are 
recruited.” + 

Let us now return to the 
buildings themselves and see 
if we can get a little further. 
We have got some idea of the 
general plan and the relation 
of the parts to the whole. 
Each little house belonged to 
one of the Benedictine abbeys, 
and when a member of a par- 
ticular abbey came to Oxford 
to study, he was lodged in the 
appropriate mansio. Here he 
lived under the monastic rule 
to which he was accustomed, 
in a house owned by his own 
abbey. His companions were 
friends whom he had known 
before coming to Oxford. He 
lived in conditions and sur- 
roundings much more pleasant 
than those of the ordinary 
student. He received an ade- 
quate allowance from his own 
monastery, and it is possible 
that discipline lay rather lightly 
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upon him since he had technic- 
ally no fewer than six masters, 
As a Benedictine monk he 
owed allegiance to the monag- 
tery he came from, to the 
general chapter of the Order, 
and to the Pope, who, as the 
spiritual sovereign of Christen- 
dom, drew up the statutes of 
every Benedictine college in 
Europe. As an undergraduate 
he was bound by the ordinary 
discipline of the University. 
As a student of Gloucester 
College he was bound to obey 
the prior studentium as the 
principal, and the Abbot of 
Abingdon as visitor. In any 
conflict of loyalties his appeal 
would probably be to the first 
of these, for his own abbey 
was his paymaster and the 
chief controller of his destinies. 
Moreover, the college was a 
composite institution, whose 
unit was the mansio, and the 
mansio was simply a branch 
of the parent abbey, a home 
from home. Its doorway bore 
the abbey’s coat of arms and 
casual visits from the abbot 
or prior must have been com- 
mon occurrences. 

We have noted that the 
Benedictines had about sixty- 
five abbeys and priories m 
England, and it is known that 
thirty-eight of them were defi- 
nitely associated with Glou- 
cester College at one time o 
another. Of this number fifteen 
had their own houses or, in some 
cases, parts of a house. These 
were Malmesbury, Gloucester, 
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Pershore, St Augustine’s (Can- 
terbury), Christchurch (Can- 
terbury), Abingdon, St Alban’s, 
Ramsey, Westminster, Norwich, 
Worcester, Bury St Edmunds, 
Hyde Abbey (Winchester), 
Tewkesbury and Winchcombe. 
To us to-day, a8 we wander 
round the old buildings and 
seek to recover one or two de- 
tails of their history, the chief 
interest is the task of assigning 
each house to the abbey which 
owned it. Remember, of course, 
that most of the old buildings 
of Gloucester College were swept 
away in the eighteenth century 
to make room for the pom- 
posities on the north and east 
sides of the quadrangle. The 
chapel, library, and refectory 
have all disappeared. Where 
the big north block now stands 
there was a row of monastic 
houses similar to those which 
survive. We are left with eight 
and a half out of an original 
total of about twenty dwell- 
ings, and this incompleteness 
naturally makes the whole mat- 
ter more difficult. 

Even so, you will say, the 
thing should be fairly simple. 
Admitting the absence of writ- 
ten record, surely a little know- 
ledge of heraldry should enable 
us to identify the houses be- 
yond possibility of doubt. You 
have just told us that each door- 
way bore the arms of the abbey 
connected with it. All we need 
18 @ Couple of hours in a decent 
reference library. Any libra- 
Mian will put us on to the right 
books, and for the rest, it is 
simply a matter of comparison. 
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Yes, that is all very well and 
the idea is a good one. But 
unfortunately the problem is 
not so easily solved. Come 
with me to No. 11 staircase 
and notice the coat of arms. 
The shield bears a plain cross 
upon it. But in order to 
ascribe it with certainty we 
should have to know the 
colours. If they were “ argent, 
a cross sable,” these were the 
arms of Norwich; but if they 
were ‘‘sable, a cross argent,” 
the house must. have belonged 
to St Augustine’s, Canterbury. 
On the other hand, Gloucester 
is the only abbey which is 
known to have occupied the 
same mansio without interrup- 
tion during the whole monastic 
period. The others seem to 
have shifted about a good deal. 
For instance, we know that 
until 1400 the Norwich house 
was on the other side of the 
quadrangle, when it was taken 
over by St Alban’s, who moved 
from No. 12 staircase. But 
there is no case for connecting 
St Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
with any of the other houses, 
and that is a strong reason for 
assigning No. 11 to it. The 
question is a completely open 
one. Perhaps the two abbeys 
occupied the house at different 
periods, and the similarity of 
the arms is mere coincidence. 
In any case, you will see that 
the task of allocating the houses 
is not as straightforward as it 
appears at first sight. Round 
most of them there is a web of 
conjecture, speculation, and 
even pure guess-work similar 
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to that which surrounds No. 11. 
In fact there are only four 
houses whose owners can be de- 
termined with certainty. The 
farthest or most western of 
those on the south side belonged 
to Pershore. The two and a half 
houses on the north side were 
those of Abingdon, Westminster 
and Gloucester respectively. 
Gloucester is only half a house. 
This was the original tenement, 
the mother house, which gave 
its name to the whole college. 
Along with the rest, it should 
have been pulled down in the 
eighteenth century; but ap- 
parently there was only enough 
money to demolish half of it. 
But the eighteenth century 
must not be utterly damned. 
For it was at that time that 
they started to lay out the 


gardens; and the gardens of 
Worcester are the most beauti- 


ful in Oxford. I have prob- 
ably said the same of other 
colleges ; and, indeed, in New 
College or St John’s or on the 
lawns of Trinity, it is difficult 
to admit other claims. So, 
since we are now at Worcester, 
let it be repeated that the 
gardens are the most beautiful 
in Oxford. We have spent a 
lot of time in the quadrangle 
and we have been almost too 
busy to enjoy ourselves. Let 
us relax for a few moments 
and take a stroll round the 
gardens. You go through the 
small passage-way just beyond 
the Pershore Abbey house; 
and thence you can wander 
right round past the pool with 
its willows and water-lilies to 
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the far end of the playing fields, 
Lord Bacon was a horrible old 
rascal, but he wrote very charm- 
ing essays; and he says some- 
where that nothing pleases the 
eye more than green grass kept 
closely shorn. In the making 
of lawns man improves upon 
the work of nature and becomes 
thereby an artist. For a garden 
is something made, and is 
therefore, in the most exact 
sense, a work of art. Just ag 
man takes the quarried stone 
and makes of it a building, so 
he takes an overgrown uwun- 
healthy piece of marshland and 
makes of it a garden. It is 
easy to pay far too great a 
deference to nature and to 
think that naturalism is the 
necessary aim of all human 
fashioning, whether in stone 
or on canvas or in cultivation. 
I know an expert landscape 
gardener who disapproves 
strongly of the removal of 
weeds from his borders, on the 
ground that weeds are 4a 
natural as cultivated flowers. 
But this is plainly ridiculous. 
It is a degradation of human 
dignity. I may add that my 
friend pays great attention to 
the mowing of his lawns, the 
weeding of paths, trimming of 
edges, and all sorts of other 
artificialities ; wherein he shows 
himself an artist and a doubter 
of his own principles. The 
pleasures and the beauty of @ 
garden, surely, lie precisely in 
its artificiality, if that term 
may be used—in the clipped 
velvety expanse of lawn with 
the straight alternating strips 
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showing the track of the mowing 
machine, in the neatly trimmed 
porders, the well - gravelled 
paths, the evidence everywhere 
of human care and forethought 
and design. I am not, of course, 
arguing in favour of rigid sym- 
metry and regularity. That is 
another matter altogether. 
Monotony and dulness are faults 
in the opposite direction. There 
is little regularity in these gar- 
dens at Worcester. Here the 
expanse of lawn is broken by @ 
couple of great trees. You 
walk past borders gay with 
every kind of flower, and a 
moment later you are beneath 
so heavy an arch of foliage 
that you might fancy yourself 
in thickly wooded country. You 
turn a corner, and the smooth 
lawn stretches away to the 
college buildings beyond. It 
is not an imitation of nature. 
It is a greater thing than that, 
for it is an improvement upon 
nature. Gardening is the fine 
art of cultivation, and every 
gardener, whether he knows it 
or not, is an artist in the most 
exact sense of the term. 

“You see to your walks and 
turf and shrubberies; to your 
trees and drives; not as if you 
meant to make an orchard of 
the one or corn or pasture 
land of the other, but because 
there is a special beauty in 
all that is goodly in wood, 
water, plain and slope brought 
together by art into one shape 
and grouped into one whole.” 

That is Newman; and one 
feels, as one so often feels with 
him, that Oxford was in his 


mind as he wrote. In a sense 
the ‘Idea of a University’ is 
a book about Oxford, though 
it is not the Oxford of history, 
nor the Oxford of Newman’s 
time, nor the Oxford of to-day. 
You remember that his purpose 
was to outline the scope and 
purpose of university training, 
to establish in its due form the 
hierarchy of the sciences, to 
show the proper relation to one 
another of the various branches 
of learning (with all of which 
it is the function of a University 
to deal), and to explain the 
true nature of liberal education. 
He was not describing any 
University already in being— 
least of all the Oxford of the 
1850’s. He wished simply to 
show the place that the modern 
University ought to fill in the 
educational life of a Christian 
people. He made no pedantic 
appeal to the “last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age.” 
He did not look into the future 
with vaguely optimistic pro- 
phecies. He started from first 
principles, and built upon them. 
Oxford is scarcely mentioned 
in the book, save where he 
speaks affectionately of old 
Oxford friends, and in most 
respects his University is the 
very antithesis of Oxford as 
she then was. Nevertheless, in 
these pages, as in no others in 
our literature, there lives the 
inner spirit and mystery of 
Oxford. The silhouette of her 
towers and spires, seen at dusk 
from Magdalen Tower, are the 
background to the whole. It 
is not the Oxford that had been 
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in the past, nor the Oxford that 
Newman had known. It is 
rather the dream come true, 
the vision realised. Many of 
us have tried to write of the 
spirit of Oxford, to capture in 
words the spell that brings us 
back time and again to her 
quadrangles and narrow streets. 
Laboriously we have delved in 
her archives or have sought to 
describe in picturesque detail 
her spires and pinnacles, her 
buildings and her gardens. Yet 
the secret eludes us, and at the 
end we feel that the thing has 
been done better in guide- 
books. For Oxford is a phil- 
osophy, and the beauty of 
her outward appearance is al- 
most incidental. It is the ap- 
parel worn by a queen, but it 
is no more. 

“A University is not a birth- 
place of poets or of immortal 
authors, of founders of schools, 
leaders of colonies or con- 
querors of nations. It does not 
promise a generation of Aris- 
totles or Newtons, of Napoleons 
or Washingtons, of Raphaels 
or Shakespeares, though such 
miracles of nature it has before 
now contained within its pre- 
cincts. Nor is it content, on 
the other hand, with forming 
the critic or the experimentalist, 
the economist, or the engineer, 
though such, too, it includes 
within its scope. But a Uni- 
versity training is the great 
but ordinary means to a great 
but ordinary end; it aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of 
society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national 
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taste, at supplying true prip- 
ciples to popular enthusiasm 
and fixed aims to popular 
aspiration, at giving enlarge- 
ment and sobriety to the ideas 
of the age, at facilitating the 
exercise of political power and 
refining the intercourse of pri- 
vate life.” 

There is the true idea of a 
University, and there, more 
accurately than in terms of 
any esthetic, is some glimpse 
of the spirit of Oxford. 

You can walk through the 
gardens round the edge of the 
pool until you come out on the 
smooth expanse of the Worces- 
ter playing fields ; and as you 
approach the college buildings 
on your return journey, you 
can appreciate to the full the 
quiet beauty of the old Bene- 
dictine houses. On the garden 
side the lines of the gables are 
emphasised by delightfully 
carved woodwork—a form of 
ornament which I do not re- 
member to have seen anywhere 
else. As we take our final 
look round, we may find it 
strange to reflect that of all 
the Oxford colleges none has 
had so varied and hazardous 
@ career as Worcester. She is 
amongst the oldest University 
foundations. For more that 
two hundred and fifty years, 
as we have seen, she was 
named Gloucester College, and 
belonged to the English Bene- 
dictines. The suppression of 
the religious houses necessarily 
brought this period to an end, 
by cutting off both the supply 
of men who came there and 
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the funds by which the college 
was maintained. From 1541 
onwards for nearly twenty years 
it was used as the palace of 
the Bishop of Oxford. Then 
when Cuddesdon was built, it 
was reconstituted as an aca- 
demic society under the name 
of Gloucester Hall. But things 
might easily have turned out 
otherwise. For if Sir Thomas 
White had not dreamed a 
dream about an oak tree in 
1560, Gloucester Hall would 
probably have been St John’s, 
and St John’s an annexe of 
Balliol. And if Dr Hawley 
had not refused to resign in 
1610, the Hall would certainly 
have become Wadham. Hav- 
ing thus perilously retained its 
identity, Gloucester Hall fell 
upon evil days, and very nearly 
petered out altogether at the 
time of the Civil War, and again 
in the 1670’s. The place fell 
into hopeless disrepair, and 
Wood noted that between 1675 
and 1678 there was not a 
single undergraduate in resi- 
dence. 

“ There hath been no scholars 
there these three or four years,” 
writes Prideaux in 1676, “ for 
all which time the taxes being 
in arrears, the collectors have 
at last fallen upon the princi- 
pal, who, being by the act 
liable to the payment, hath 
made great complaints about 
the town and created us very 
good sport. But the old fool 
hath been forced to pay the 
money, which hath amounted 
to a considerable sum.” 

The ‘ old fool’ was a certain 
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Dr Byrom Eaton, who resigned 
in 1692. He was succeeded by 
the famous Dr Benjamin Wood- 
roffe, formerly a canon of Christ 
Church, and already a familiar 
figure in Oxford. The doctor 
was a great scholar and a fine 
orientalist. He was a man of 
tireless energy and real force 
of character. He seems to 
have been one of those people 
who have no enemies, but are 
intensely disliked by all their 
friends. Spiteful stories of his 
violent temper, his absurd an- 
tics in the pulpit, his ridiculous 
flirtations, his avarice in money 
matters, went the round of the 
Oxford common rooms, and 
were duly recorded by diarists 
and historians. The fact re- 
mains that he piloted Glou- 
cester Hall through a most 
critical period in her history 
and left her with a new name, 
with a flourishing undergradu- 
ate community and rich endow- 
ments. It is his name, too, 
which is associated with a curi- 
ous and interesting interlude 
in the history of the founda- 
tion. As part of a scheme for 
formal union between the 
Church of England and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, it 
was arranged that about twenty 
young Greek scholars should 
come to Oxford to study theol- 
ogy and Church history. They 
were to be lodged at Gloucester 
Hall, and the whole course of 
their studies was to be under 
the direction of Woodroffe. A 
promising start was made, and 
then the inevitable difficulties 
began. Within ten years the 
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project had collapsed, but the 
doctor was not a man to waste 
time on vain regrets. For some 
time previously he had been 
trying to convince a wealthy 
Worcestershire gentleman called 
Sir Thomas Cookes that a sum 
of £10,000, with which the 
baronet intended to found a 
college at Oxford, could not be 
better settled than in endowing 
Gloucester Hall. In 1711 the 
negotiations were finally con- 
cluded by which the Hall be- 
came Worcester College. 

There fell upon the founda- 
tion a great calm, which has 
endured to this day. For the 
past two hundred years its 
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history has been uneventful to 
the point of dulness. We may 
be thankful that the benefae- 
tions which brought Worcester 
into being were not larger. If 
they had been so, the old 
Benedictine buildings would 
certainly have disappeared al- 
together. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury people had strange ideas 
about the spending of money. 
If there had been a little more 
of it in Oxford at that time, 
Magdalen would have been de- 
molished, All Souls’ would have 
been pulled down and Mob 
Quad at Merton would not have 
survived. I have no doubt the 
list could be extended. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE MAN WHO BLEW IN. 


BY J. F. LIPSCOMB. 


AsovE the Kuja drift is a 
big sand-bank round the end 
of which the river races over 
a ledge of rocks. Above the 
sand-bank is a long quiet pool, 
overshadowed by high banks 
and tall trees. When the sun 
gets low and the trees throw 
mottled shadows over the water, 
the crocodiles come out from 
their holes under the banks 
into the pool where the fish 
are rising. 

It had been a hot day, and 
I had come down to the river 
to cool myself in the rapids, 
and then, clad only in a pair 
of shorts, I sat on the sand- 


bank with a rifle to get some 
sport from the evening rise of 


crocs. It was snap shooting 
of the quickest, for a croc. 
shows no more than his long 
snout, rises and sinks with- 
out a ripple and must be 
hit near the Jittle horns by his 
eyes. But the rise was good, 
and already two carcases floated 
belly upmost down the pool, 
when from a hippo path that 
led down on to the sand-bank 
there came a white man and 
three natives. 

The white man was clad in 
khaki shirt and shorts un- 
usually threadbare even for 
the bush, and the seat of his 
shorts was patched with a large 
yellow Springbok tobacco bag. 
He carried a rifle over his 
shoulder, and his boys carried, 


one a bundle of blankets, one 
a chop-box, and one a load of 
posho (maize meal). 

White men were scarce in 
that part of the world, and I 
had seen no one for a month, 
so I got to my feet and went 
towards him to welcome him. 

“ Evening,” he said with a 
slow smile; “I heard there 
was a white man down this 
way.” 

“I’m glad to see you,” I 
replied. “Come up to my 
camp.” 

He waited while I put on 
my shirt and shoes, and then 
together we climbed the hill 
from the river to my camp, 
his boys following behind us. 
He seemed a ‘quiet sort of 
individual, and my attempts 
at conversation drew little more 
than monosyllables from him. 
I concluded that he was a 
prospector, but he volunteered 
nothing about himself, and to 
my surprise did not even tell 
me his name when I told him 
mine. His boys were Tangan- 
yika boys, but from a tribe 
that lived only just over the 
border, and he had probably 
picked them up on his way 
two or three days previously. 

Arrived in camp my boy 
made some tea, and my visitor 
drank it lingeringly like a con- 
noisseur with a rare wine. 
After his fourth cup he leant 
back with a sigh of satisfaction. 
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“Ah!” he said, “ that was 
good.” 

I suppose I looked surprised 
at this unusual enthusiasm over 
a cup of tea, for he pulled his 
chop - box towards him, un- 
locked it and threw open the 
lid. I looked inside, not quite 
knowing what portent was being 
revealed to me, and found the 
box was empty. 

“Do you mean you're clean 
out of stores ? ” I asked. 

“Clean out,” he agreed. 
“I’ve been living off my rifle 
for a fortnight, and yesterday 
I used my last cartridge. Now 
you know why I’ve come here. 
T’ll be moving on to-morrow, 
and if you'll let me I’d be glad 
to take a few of your stores. 
I’m not begging. I’ll pay you 
for them, and I’d be eternally 
grateful if you’d let me have 
a few.” 

- He was so dignified with his 
rather sad smile and so very 
earnest about his request that 
I readily agreed, and forbore 
to ask him why he had come 
to me instead of going to the 
nearest Indian bush store, which 
was only thirty miles away. 
In a place where communica- 
tions with the outer world 
could only be established once 
a month, a request for a slice 
of one’s stores would ordinarily 
be a question for thought, and 
I should probably have com- 
promised by giving enough to 
last to the nearest store; but 
with this man, who was obvi- 
ously not the ordinary beggar, 
I agreed at once to let him have 
whatever he wanted. 
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“Thank you,” he said. “J 
know I’m asking a lot, but 
you’ve taken a big load off 
my mind by agreeing.” Then 
he looked round. ‘‘ What's 
that ?”’ he asked. 

Up the path to the camp 
was coming a noise—a noise 
of porters singing lustily at the 
tops of their voices. They 
swung into the clearing, dumped 
down their loads, and squatted 
beside them while the two white 
men with them came forward. 

One was Geoff. Walker, who 
had a camp about fifteen miles 
farther up the river from me. 
He had been to civilisation 
for @ month, and must have 
landed from the lake boat on 
the previous day. The man 
with him was obviously a 
European policeman, and with 
his porters were two askaris. 

Geoff. waved his hand and 
came into my hut. 

** How are you? ” he asked. 
“Glad to see me back?” He 
turned towards the policeman 
and waved him towards me. 
“This is Pearce,” he said. 
“ He’s come down here looking 
for a murderer, but I told 
him we hadn’t got one.”’ 

“Good,” I said ; ‘‘ come in.” 
Then remembering the earlier 
arrival, I said, “‘ This is——” 

“Myers,” continued my 
guest, holding out his hand, 
and I saw Pearce start. 

When dusk fell Geoff. drew 
me on one side. “I’ve got @ 
bottle of whisky here,”’ he said. 
“Is it safe with your guest?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 
“He just blew in this after 
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noon, but I reckon he’s ail 
right.” 

“We'll risk it, then,’ said 
Geoff. ‘“‘ And he can’t do much 
on one bottle with three others 


of us at it. Little Pearce opens 


his mouth like a waterfall, and 
all his little secrets come run- 
ning out. That’s why he looked 
so dashed uncomfortable when 
I mentioned the murderer. He 
let that out on board last 
nigh p?? 

Myers became no more com- 
municative after two or three 
drinks than he had been before, 
but, as Geoff. had said, Pearce 
certainly let his mouth open. 
Whether he was not used to 
drink and did not like to say 
80, or whether he had not the 
sense to leave it alone, I do 
not know, but it was a bad fail- 
ing for a policeman on his job. 

He started off about his 
present mission while we were 
having grub, and it was a 
casual remark of mine to the 
effect that I had been shooting 
crocodiles that set him off. 

“ Crocodiles ! ”’ he exclaimed. 
“That’s what brought me down 
here ! ” 

“TI thought it was a mur- 
derer,” said Geoff. “It was a 
murderer last night.” 

Geoff. must have had quite 
@ lot of Pearce to put up with 
on the journey. 

Pearce grinned foolishly. 
“The murderer is connected 
with the crocodile,” he replied. 

“Bar sinister in the family,” 
murmured Geoff. 

“T'll tell you the whole yarn 
after grub,” said Pearce. “ You 
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may be able to help me to find 
the fellow.” 

I saw Myers looking at him 
pityingly, and I thought I 
knew what he was thinking. 
Never before could there have 
been such a babbling police- 
man. 

We finished grub and. dis- 
posed ourselves comfortably to 
smoke our pipes. The front 
of my hut was open, and we 
put out the lamp because of 
the moths and other insects it 
attracted. Outside a full moon 
flooded the bush, throwing 
sharp shadows over every- 
thing. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance a lion grunted at inter- 
vals, and the crickets kept up 
an incessant chirping, but for 
the rest there was silence. 

Myers had _ unrolled his 
blankets and lay on them, 
Geoff. occupied my one and 
only chair, Pearce had his own 
camp chair, and I lay on my 
bed. 

* Now,” began Pearce, “ Fl 
tell you about the fellow. His 
name was James—Henry James 
—and he was what is called 
‘of no fixed occupation.’ He 
did all sorts of jobs, and one 
of them was hunting. One day 
when he came back from one 
of his hunting trips he found 
that his wife—he had a wife, 
and a very pretty woman she 
was—well, his wife had run 
off to South Africa with another 
fellow. This fellow had plenty 
of money, and didn’t know 
what James looked like, and 
some time later he came back 
to this country—without the 

21 
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wife—and James under an- 
other name persuaded him to 
go out hunting with him. One 
day James threw him into a 
river full of crocodiles, and the 
crocs. finished him off. He’d 
probably have reported it as 
an accident, and no one would 
have known anything about 
it, but a native happened to 
see the whole thing, the scrap 
and all, and reported it, and 
now we've heard that he is 
somewhere down here.” 

“They had a scrap, 
they ? ” asked Geoff. 

“Oh yes,” replied Pearce. 
“He must have told the fellow 
who he was, and they had a 
good scrap till the fellow tried 
to get at his rifle, and then 
James jumped on him and 
threw him into the river.” 

** What rotten luck the nigger 
saw them,” said Geoff. ‘‘ What 
do you do now? ” 

“I’m going to visit everyone 
in the district,’ said Pearce, 
“and make inquiries about 
them all. Quite formal, of 
course, in the case of people 
like yourselves. But you know 
it’s almost impossible for a man 
to get away even in a God- 
forsaken part of the country 
like this. There’s always a 
native who'll tell something, 
and the place is so empty it 
makes a man so easily traced.”’ 

Myers had been listening 
quietly, and now he turned 
over on his side. 

“That's true,” he said. 
** And I can tell you something 
about James.”’ Pearce sat up 
in his chair. 


did 
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“I mean,” said Myers, “] 
can fill in the gaps in you 
story a bit. I knew Jame 
well.” 

“I warn you I shall have to 
make use of anything you say,” 
said Pearce. 

** Do,” replied Myers. ‘‘ Your 
story of James isn’t quite com- 
plete. James and his wife 
were very hard up. Jame 
had been out of a job for some 
time, and suddenly got offered 
a good safari job which had 
only one snag, and that was 
that it meant being away for 
at least a year. But he took 
it, and it was while he was 
away that this other fellow 
got away with his wife. Why 
she went with him only God 
and the woman herself know, 
because he had little besides 
his money to recommend him. 
But anyway she went, and 
James came back from his 
safari to learn that they had 
gone to South Africa some 
weeks earlier. 

“Now James had been fond 
of his wife—very fond of het, 
in fact—and he followed down 
to South Africa to try to find 
them. He wanted to s¢ 
whether she was happy or not, 
but he never found her, and 
couldn’t discover what had 
happened to her. But he did 
find the man, and the mal 
no longer had the woman with 
him. They had been seen 
together in Jo’burg, but m0 
one knew when they had sepa 
rated. 

“Then James discovered 
that the man was coming back 
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to this country, so he shipped 
on the same boat under an 
assumed name, made friends 
with the man, and persuaded 
him to come on safari with 
him. His idea was to get him 
well into the bush, and there 
force him to say what had 
happened to his wife. 

“Tt all panned out just as 
James had planned it, and 
they got well out into the 
bush without the fellow hav- 
ing any suspicion who James 
was. 
“Then one day James took 
the fellow out alone ostensibly 
to shoot something. He left 
all the boys in camp—or rather 
he thought he had—and took 
the fellow down close to a 
river something like this one. 
At the time he had no inten- 
tion of throwing him to the 
crocs., but only wanted a clear 
space for a scrap, and thought 
somewhere near the river would 
be best. He found a place 
where a wide patch of turf ran 
tight to the lip of the river 
bank, which was about ten 
feet high, and then he faced 
the fellow and told him who 
he was, and asked him what 
had happened to his wife. 

“*T don’t know,’ said the 
other fellow. 

“* Don’t know?’ said James. 
‘Where did you leave her ? ’ 

“*In Jo’burg.’ 

“* Had she any money ? ’ 

“*T don’t think so. Any- 
way, I didn’t ask her.’ 

“James chucked his rifle 
away, snatched the other fel- 
low’s from him and threw it 
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after his own, and then started 
in to hammer him. 

“ The other fellow put up a 
bit of a scrap at first, but 
when he saw he was getting 
the worst of it he edged away 
towards the spot where James 
had flung the rifles. Suddenly 
he broke away and grabbed a 
rifle, but luckily for James it 
was James’s own rifle, which was 
unloaded. James saw that, 
but he stopped all the same, 
as he still thought he might 
find out what had happened 
to his wife, and he did find out. 

“The other fellow levelled 
the rifle at him, and from that 
vantage told James what had 
happened to his wife. Then 
James leaped at him, there 
was a click as the trigger was 
pulled, and then James had 
him, and the next thing he was 
in the river and the crocs. had 
him before he could get out. 
He screamed once before he 
was pulled under.” 

Myers stopped, and for a 
minute there was silence. Then 
came a stertorous snore. Dur- 
ing Myers’ story Geoff. had been 
plying Pearce with drink (he 
had opened another bottle), 
and Pearce had been lapping 
it up, and was now dead to the 
world. 

I got up off my bed. “If 
you want to make an early 
start,” I said to Myers, “I'll 
get those stores out now.” 

‘What stores? ”’ asked Geoff. 

“* Myers is out of stores, and 
I’m letting him have some,” I 
replied. 

*“‘T can help you there,” said 
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Geoff. “I’ve brought a lot 
back with me.” 

Between us we fixed up a 
good supply for him, but not 
so much as to hamper him on 
his way, and we gave him a 
new supply of cartridges also. 
Then he turned in till dawn, 
and when he left I accom- 
panied him down to the river. 
There we shook hands. 

“Tl be eternally grateful,” 
he said. ‘“‘ You’ve given me 
a new lease of life. But ”— 
he hesitated—“ go easy with 
Pearce. He’s not all the fool 
he seems.” 

I went back to camp and 
repeated this remark to Geoff., 
but he merely shook his head 
and pointed to the still sleep- 
ing policeman. 

When Pearce finally woke up 
about mid-day he finished what 
was left in the bottle and sub- 
sided again till next day. Then 
it took him two days to recover 
his health and senses, and 
finally on the fifth day he 
announced that he was fit to 
continue up river with Geoff. 
About Myers he showed no 
curiosity, and I wondered if he 
even remembered him. 


It was months later that I 
saw Pearce again. 

Geoff. and I were having 
drinks in the New Stanley 
lounge with a high official in 
the police, when Pearce walked 
through the lounge, saw us, and 
nodded and smiled. 

“Do you know Pearce ?.” 
asked the official. 

“ Slightly,” I said. 

“T’ve always felt sorry for 
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him since that case of his half- 
sister’s.”’ 

““ What was it?” asked Geoff, 

“You must remember it,” 
he replied. ‘She was a very 
pretty girl called—what was 
it ?—Myers !—that’s it—Phyllis 
Myers was her name. She mar- 
ried a hunter called James, but 
while he was off on safari she 
ran away to South Africa with 
another chap. No one quite 
knew what happened, but it 
was supposed that he deserted 


-her there and left her to shift 


for herself. Anyway, no one 
ever heard of her again, but in 
some way or other James man- 
aged to get this chap out into 
the bush, and there he chucked 
him into a river full of crocs. 
and let them finish him off. I 
must say I thoroughly sym- 
pathised with James, but I 
had to send someone to try 
and catch him, and to my 
astonishment Pearce  volun- 
teered for the job, and told a 
long tale about believing that 
James was responsible for his 
sister’s plight and wanting to 
avenge her. 

“* Knowing the sort of fellow 
James was, I thought this 
sounded a bit steep, but I was 
hard up for men at the time, 
and I let him go. I never ex- 
pected he’d catch James, and 
he didn’t, and we've never 
heard a word more about James 
since then.” 

He finished his drink and 
got up to go, and when he had 
gone Geoff. and I sat and 
looked at each other. 

“Then he must have knowl 
all the time,” said Geoff. 
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“He must,” I agreed. 


Ah Fat. 
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he used us to make him 


“He must have known he’d tight and do everything for 


fnd him there; that if he him!” 
pabbled to me I’d give the 
show away; that—damn it, weak in the head,’ I said. 


AH FAT. 
BY A. B. HUNTER. 


OLp Ah Fat, 

He never sat. 

He hadn’t any time for that. 

He sometimes squatted, 

The while he potted 

New-found feathery ferns, 

And set them into quaint-shaped urns 
Of potter’s clay; 

And every day 

He toiled from early morn, 

As he had toiled since he was born 
Long years since 

In far Cathay. 


He was a very prince 

Of gardeneis, 

Was old Ah Fat. 

Knew his work from A to Z— 
Carried all inside his head— 
And loved his flowers. 

Tended them with wondrous powers. 
Each to him was like a child, 
Defenceless in its beauty rare, 
Sent to him to guard and care, 
And keep it pure and undefiled. 


He loved his flowers. 
He loved his pets. 
A dog, a cat, 

Had old Ah Fat. 


He’d talk to them for hours and hours, 


And they, responding, knew his will, 
Knew each gesture, knew each tone 
Of this old man of wond’rous skill, 
Who, though his name denoted fat, 


“And we thought he was 
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Was built on lines reverse of that— 
In truth, just skin and bone 
Was old Ah Fat. 


He had no vice, 

Had old Ah Fat, 

Except, p’raps thrice 

(No more than that) 

Within a year, 

The poor old man would disappear. 
And then I’d find him on his bed, 
With a dazéd look 

In his tired eyes, 

And an aching head. 

And he’d show no surprise 

At the measures I took 

To bring him to book. 

For opium smoking was his sin. 

That was the cause of his looking thin. 
It made him look, perhaps, older than 
He really was, the poor old man. 


Though sick and sorry himself he lay, 
Never would pass a single day 

But he managed to get 

From off his bed, 

And cook some food to feed each pet. 
Only if dead 

Would they have been left 

Of their supper bereft. 

And, when he was well, 

He’d ask my pardon, 

And return with zest 

To his much-loved garden. 


But, every day, 

As he worked and worked, 
He’d dream of his youth 
In far Cathay— 

Oh! so far away— 

And in his mind 

There always lurked 

A hope that his God would be kind— 
A hope that some day 

A favouring breeze 

Might sail him back home, 
Far over the seas, 

To the land of his birth. 
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He’d save and save: 

"Twas of no avail. 

Farther and farther 

Receded that sail. 

He’d pinch and save: 

Then there’d come a day 

When his senses would crave 

For that villainous weed, 

And, old Ah Fat, 

He’d never take heed. 

And when, from his drugg’d-like sleep, he awoke 
All his savings had vanished in smoke. 


At last I thought, 

For pity’s sake, 

I’d give him the money 

His passage to take, 

And I saw him down to Singapore, 
Gave him the price of his passage, 
And more— 

Gave him enough, that in far Cathay 
Would keep him in comfort 

A year and a day. 

The old man hardly 

Could voice his thanks 

For his tears. 

The day had come. 

He was going back home— 

After all these years. 


Poor old Ah Fat! 

He looked so old 

In his much worn hat, 

And his faded blue clothes, 

And so wrinkled and small, 

There didn’t seem much to take home at all. 


And he went on his way 
To book his passage to far Cathay. 


Weary at heart 

I went back home, 
Feeling sad to part 

From one who’d come, 
Through long years, to be 
More friend than servant, 
In my own exile, 

To me. 
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The days passed by. 

Nor pets, nor I 

Could seem to reconcile 

Ourselves to life without our friend. 

His garden too, 

However I might tend, 

Specially there 

I missed the old man’s unremitting care. 


The days passed by— 

A week, then two. 

A third had almost spent itself 
When into view 

One morning, as I stood about my door, 
There came an old familiar sight, 
Footsore and worn, 

And oh! in such a piteous plight: 
His clothes all frayed and torn, 
And, on his head, no hat. 

Thus did the wanderer return— 
Poor old Ah Fat. 


Wandering, lone, 
In that great seaport town, 

His vice had found him out 

And brought him down. 

Some wretched tout 

Had lured him to his low foul den, 
Where he had smoked his fill 

Into unconsciousness, 

And then, 

Sick and ill, 

His money gone, 

His poor head like to burst, 

His cherished dreams all vanished, 
How could he feel, but accursed ? 
Where might he turn for sympathy ? 
Where could he hope it might lurk ? 
Not in that great city. 

No one there 

Would ever care 

To take such as him 

To work. 

His only hope 

Was to come back to his garden, 
Ask for my charity 

And work out his pardon. 
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Thinking thus, 

And begging from door to door, 
He trudged the hundred miles 
*Twixt his garden and Singapore. 
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To me, 
To us, 


Myself, his garden and his pets, 
His folly could only bring relief 


And joy— 
No false regrets. 
I welcomed him. 


No need to ask for my pardon, 
Nor that of his dog and cat. 


And old Ah Fat— 


His dreams of far Cathay 
Faded, in time, away, 
As he worked again in his garden. 


A QUIET DAY IN RHODESIA. 


BY E. TAWSE JOLLIE, 


THE mail comes twice a week 
by what, being optimists, we 
call a native ‘runner’ from 
Chikita, fourteen miles by path 
but about twenty-two by an 
alleged road. As it may be 
that I have not seen a white 
face or heard my own language 
spoken for a week or so, I am 
always eager to tear open the 
bag and read my husband’s 
letter (if he has not forgotten 
to write), or some gossip from 
@ friend. 

The tobacco estate in which 
we are interested is nearly 
fifty miles away from our farm, 
and nowadays J. must live and 
work there altogether, which 
accounts for my solitary state. 
Tt is the modern ideal of mar- 
Mage, each living one’s own life 


and meeting at not too frequent 
intervals. We do not appre- 
ciate these advantages, owing, 
I suppose, to our Victorian 
upbringing. I have cattle, 
coffee (on a small scale) and 
a native store to look after, 
and I ought to have plenty of 
time left over, but I have not. 
My only near neighbour is a 
boy of twenty, also in charge 
of cattle and coffee, on a 
larger seale ; but he lives chiefly 
in a two-seater Ford, and when 
the day’s work is over I hear 
his gears grinding on the steep 
hill behind the house as he 
goes on his way to seek ‘ young 
society’ in Chikita. As the 
road to Chikita daunts anyone 
over twenty, I do not see much 
society of any age just at 
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present, and my own means 
of transport is an aged horse, 
who absolutely declines to do 
more than three miles out and 
three miles home. I have 
given up arguing the point, 
because he has a way of sham- 
ming extreme decrepitude if 
I do. When the saddle is off 
he kicks up his heels and gallops 
off, often having a wild game 
with Punch and Biddy, his dog 
satellites. 

A few years ago we had a 
boom in cattle, then another 
in cotton; and finally quite a 
considerable one in tobacco, 
before it was discovered that 
all sorts of considerations pre- 
vent Great Britain from buying 
more than a limited amount 
of Empire-grown tobacco. It 
might impoverish the Ameri- 
cans, for one thing. We were 
among those who expected to 
make a fortune in first one and 
then the other of these pro- 
ducts, and the lucky ones were 
those who never went nap on 
anything, but plodded on with 
mixed produce and mixed re- 
sults. The rest of us are now 
‘marking time,’ which means 
that the Bank overdraft re- 
mains compulsorily stationary, 
and husbands take jobs on the 
railways, or with one of the 
larger growers or companies, 
whose finances can stand the 
strain and enable them to 
reap, in many cases, where 
they have not sown. 

Here, in what is called ‘‘ The 
Garden of Rhodesia,” we can 
truly say, “ The lot has fallen 
unto me in a fair ground: yea, 
I have a goodly heritage.” 
The mountains that shut us in 
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are also, to some of us, the 
hills to which we lift our eyes, 
and from whence cometh our 
aid. Lying on the edge of the 
great plateau in the heart of 
Africa, we are neither high veld, 
which means over 4500 feet, 
nor low veld, which means under 
3000, and have few extremes 
of climate; and, because we 
get the winds off the Indian 
ocean, @ pleasant humidity in 
the air keeps our trees, and 
even our grass, far greener than 
in other parts of Africa. 

On this spring day in July it 
is warm and balmy out-of- 
doors, but a blazing log fire is 
comfortable within. The wood- 
lands where I rode this morning 
are full of flowering shrubs, of 
which the most beautiful is the 
wild spirea, which throws great 
plumes of lavénder flowerets 
high among the branches of 
the young trees, making an 
effect of pale mist. The dis- 
sotis, a sturdier shrub, with 
royal purple flowers and touches 
of crimson on the leaves nearest 
the calix, runs the delicate 
Spirea close for beauty. Every 
day now I expect to see the 
first ground-orchid, which sends 
up a blossom like a gigantic 
crocus, and of the ordinary 
purple crocus colour, with yel- 
low streaks. Other orchids, in 
yellow bell-like clusters, grow 
with some of the freedom and 
habit of the wild hyacinth. 
There are over twenty different 
kinds which I have found neat 
the homestead, including 4 
lovely pink spike-shaped oné, 
which rejoices in the delightful 
name of Satyriwm speciosum. 

In the daytime it is a very 
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homely, tame and familiar 
world to me; but at night, 
alone with the log fire, with 
no sound except the barking 
of a dog in some distant kraal, 
or perhaps the unhappy low- 
ing of a cow whose calf has 
been shut away from her, it is 
strangely lonely and unfamiliar. 
The hills lie bare and cold in 
the white moonlight, the trees 
are “ etched in ebon and ivory ”’ 
behind the homestead, and 
nothing breaks the stillness 
now the servants have all gone 
to their deep slumbers in their 
own quarters. In the summer 
there are some insect noises, 
and a few melancholy bird- 
calls; at this spring season 
nature seems to be holding her 
breath, waiting, listening, and 
one holds one’s breath and 
listens too. 

If I walk outside, round the 
paved paths that enclose the 
grass plots and flower-beds and 
lead down stone steps to the 
terraces just above the orange- 
orchard, I look back and see 
the house, a long low bungalow, 
lying on the side of the hill 
with a warm glow through its 
casement windows. It always 
reminds me of a ship lighted 
up at night, riding on a quiet 
empty sea; and the great dark 
cypress and eucalyptus trees 
that lie behind it might be 
storm clouds. If one creeps 
up and looks through the win- 
dow, it is very snug and cosy 
inside, the firelight gleaming 
on polished wood and books, 
and some gleaming brass and 
copper. But it is empty. If 
I turn my back on the house, 
and look out to the Portuguese 


frontier some four miles away 
on the horizon, I know that if 
I stood on the horizon and 
looked down, the Indian ocean 
would lie below, not more than 
ninety odd miles as the crow 
flies ; and that there is not a 
white man between me and 
that ocean. An empty land. 
The world of crowded streets, 
and houses in which whole 
families live in little boxes 
superimposed one on the top 
of another, seems incredible as 
one stands here in these un- 
peopled spaces ; and the cheer- 
ful world of theatres, shops, 
diners-out and family parties 
beckons for a while, calling me 
to come and join the hurly- 
burly, to take my share in the 
commerce of human beings 
which, after all, is the chief 
end of life. 

When first I came to live 
here there were months every 
year when we could not get 
across mountains and rivers, 
and even weeks in which we 
could not cross to the other side 
of our own land. When we 
were planning this homestead 
we used to crawl across a tree- 
trunk lashed athwart the swift 
little river, climbing up and 
down other trees at either end. 
It got very slippery towards 
the end of the rainy season. 
This river is one of the attrac- 
tions of the farm, being always 
full, falling in a series of charm- 
ing little cascades and forming 
bathing-pools. When in flood, 
it makes a roaring which sounds 
in the homestead like the traffic 
of a London thoroughfare heard 
from the upper window of a 
side street, and it feeds the 
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furrows which run on both 
sides of the house. ‘There is 
nothing more pleasant than 
this sound of water in the day- 
time, but it is singularly weird 
and monotonous at night. 

It was not till the war was 
over that motoring became at 
all common, either in the colony 
as a whole or in this part of it, 
and it is only in the last few 
years that roads have been 
sufficiently good, and bridges 
over the mvers have made it 
possible, to travel all the year 
round. Now we can breakfast 
at home and have tea in the 
little frontier town which is 
our railhead—a pleasant little 
place, where there are schools, 
shops, doctors, dentists and at 
least two cinemas. The in- 
habitants have evolved a social 
existence which does not differ, 
except for their native ser- 
vants, from that lived in thou- 
sands of little towns in other 
continents. Nowadays one does 
not get away much, nor are 
the towns the meeting-places 
for gay parties of farmer folk 
that they were during the 
tobacco boom. When one meets 
a fellow-farmer’s wife one says, 
“What are you doing here, 
my dear? ’’ and unless she has 
the excuse of a free fare as the 
delegate of her Woman’s Insti- 
tute to a Conference, or some 
such business, she murmurs 
vaguely, ‘‘ Oh, the children had 
to go to the dentist.”’ I have 
just come back from a visit 
to Salisbury, our capital, osten- 
sibly to the dentist, but really 
because I had determined to 
get my hair permanently waved 
again, after two years in which 
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it had got straighter and 
straighter and had begun to 
create in me an inferiority com- 
plex. The things one cannot 
afford are so much more neces- 
sary than the things one can, 
and anyone can have the neces- 
sities of life if I may keep a 
few luxuries. Things like abso- 
lutely unlimited wood for fires, 
green peas, cream and spring 
chicken, a horse to ride and 
lots of dogs and cats—the per- 
quisites of the privileged few 
in other countries—are avail- 
able to us here, not without 
trouble but certainly at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

The luxuries I have to do 
without were mine for three or 
four days in the intervals of 
visiting dentists, hairdressers 
and the bank. We farmer 
people always go to see the 
Bank Manager when we are 
in town, with a vague idea 
that we can persuade him not 
to take too severe a view of 
the overdraft. I enjoyed eat- 
ing meals I had not planned, 
driving in nice sedan cars whose 
petrol I was not paying for, 
wearing my best clothes every 
day and being a lady; and, 
above all, picking up the threads 
of human intercourse and hear- 
ing all the gossip of the colony. 
I also saw my first ‘ Talkie,’ 
which far surpassed any éx- 
pectations I had formed; and 
I listened to an orchestral con- 
cert on the wireless, and thought 
that if ever that bank debit 
turned to a credit the first thing 
I should get would be a crystal 
set, so that human voices would 
reach me every night in the 
back of beyond. 
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This interlude was even 
worth the two days in a lorry, 
and one day and a night in 
the train, which it cost; and I 
returned full of my adventures 
and anxious to describe the 
latest long skirts (which their 
wearers simply do not begin 
to know how to manage) to 
someone. My three men at 
the tobacco estate, however, 
were but little interested in the 
latest fashions. They said, 
“ Yes, very nice ; you ought to 
see that last barn,” or “‘ We 
shall be picking the far land 
to-morrow, then you'll see some- 
thing like tobacco.”’ So after 
I had gone like a whirlwind 
through the house tidying up 
after three people, of whom not 
one ever returns anything to 
its right place, and gathering 
up socks and shirts in the last 
stages of dilapidation, I left 
this bachelor house to its wonted 
disorder and comfort. No Rho- 
desian bachelor or grass widower 
feels the pinch of his desolate 
condition, nor does he get him 
a Wife because he can no longer 
face washing up, as Australians 
must. A‘ boy ’ is always forth- 
coming who can be relied on to 
produce food and to whiten 
tennis shoes. Nothing else 
matters. 

My arrival home was greeted 
by my two Airedales, Biddy 
and Punch, and Biddy had 
presented me in my absence 
with eight little Airedales, all 
black with a nice permanent 
wave. Alas! the pleasure of 
finding them was shot with the 
pain of having to execute at 
least four of them, and when 
this harrowing affair had been 
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arranged there was still the 
necessity for removing the half 
of their tails which fashion has 
decreed well-bred dogs ought 
not to have. Why Biddy did 
not utterly lose her faith in 
human nature when her cher- 
ished offspring, to whom she is 
the most devoted mother, were 
either murdered or mutilated, 
I do not know; but that she 
noticed something was wrong 
is proved by the fact that she 
nosed out the corpse of one 
puppy after it had been buried 
and brought it back to her 
box, where I found her trying 
to warm it between her front 
paws. 

Willyam, my head boy, can- 
not understand this business of 
cutting puppies’ tails. His 
name is pronounced as spelt 
here, but of course it is not 
that given by his mother, which 
has a click in the middle of it. 
He belongs to the people who 
were here before the Shan- 
gaans, an offshoot of the Zulus, 
came and conquered the coun- 
try —a peace-loving people 
known as N’dau, but they like 
to call themselves Shangaans. 
Asked why they do _ this, 
Willyam says, “It was safer.” 
They bored holes in their ears 
to look like Shangaans. If 
Gungunyanha, the Shangaan 
chief, saw a pretty girl or a 
fat beast, says Willyam, he 
took them, and if the N’dau 
objected, he took them too. 
Willyam’s father saw all this, 
for he himself is not old enough 
to remember, being about 
twenty-six now, so far as we 
can judge. He has worked 
for us sixteen years, rising 
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from pig picanin to the post 
of ‘boss boy’ in charge of 
everything. He is a _ well- 
built fellow, of light copper 
colour, and his wife, I am told, 
is of the finest Zulu type; so 
the Shangaans made their mark 
in this part of the world before 
they went away south. His 
wife worked in the house for 
me, and is a tolerable cook and 
good laundress, available in 
any emergency. She has the 
dignity and poise which duch- 
esses ought to have but, now- 
adays, seldom do. Women 
servants are not common, ex- 
cept in missionary houses, but 
mine are all girls taken from 
the kraals on the farm and 
trained by me. In their blue 
frocks and pinafores, with red 
waistbelts and handkerchiefs 
tied round their heads, they 
are quite picturesque, and as 
servants are good, bad or in- 
different, like all other domes- 
tics; but I have never had 
any who were less in the way 
when I did not want them, or 
more meek and biddable when 
I felt housewifely. 

And now for my first day 
after the holiday, in my quiet 
Rhodesian home, as my friends 
in the old country think of it. 
An early ride is usually only an 
excuse to take the dogs out, but 
I had run short of cartridges, 
and wanted to borrow some 
from my boy neighbour. In the 
early morning at this time of 
year one often surprises a buck 
sunning itself in a bit of open 
veld; but I am no hunter: 
I hate killing things. Even 
when a flock of guinea-fowl 
waddled (they do waddle) in 
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front of me, I was too slow, 
and they rose and skimmed 
away before I could get the 
gun in position. But my catile- 
boy is allowed to carry a gun to 
protect us from wild animals, 
and that morning he protected 
us from a nice, fat, bush-buck 
ram, which was duly skinned 
and hung up at the back of 
the verandah, so that there 
was stichevo (relish) for boys, 
and bones for little dogs, and 
soup and stew for N’kosikas 
for several days to come. 

All countries are at their best 
in the early morning when s0 
few people see them, and Rho- 
desia is no exception. Here 
we get an early morning mist 
at this time of year, which lies 
like a heavy white cloud at the 
bottom of the valleys, giving 
an effect which is familiar in 
Japanese pictures, and which 
I thought, before I had seen 
it in Japan, was a clever way 
of avoiding the difficulty of 
middle distances. It is quite 
true to life both there and here. 
This country is not a bit 
tropical in appearance, and 
one reason why I love it is its 
resemblance to the English 
north country, with rolling hills, 
the hint of purple mountains 
in the distance and homely 
little glens where little streams 
tumble down over stones into 
dark pools, in which trout 
ought to be, but, alas! are 
not. 

After the ride the day’s tasks 
begin, and on this day in pai 
ticular I had to take stock of 
work done and still to do i 
the coffee, orchards and gar 
dens. Fruit and vegetables art 
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so very important in our com- 
missariat. They must be 

ed for months or even 
years beforehand and con- 
stantly cared for. The tele- 
phone had to be answered, with 
messages for a neighbour, and 
one or two natives with cuts, 
burns, coughs or sore eyes 
always come for treatment on 
one’s busiest days. There was 
pastry to make for the Bachelor 
Mess—the one feminine touch 
which they really appreciate— 
and then it was time to chi-ele, 
to call a halt to all work for 
an hour and a half, while the 
boys eat their mid-day meal. 
It is one of the quiet moments 
of the day, and I use it to 
do accounts—a grim business 
—and to get my mail letters 
ready. 

In the middle of this I saw 
cows roaming among the coffee, 
and had to call the cattle-boy 
to drive them out. They jump 
over a three-strand wire fence, 
but it must be owned that they 
have found a place where it 
sags, because the natives will 
use an old path that runs 
across the fence at this spot. 
The place must be strengthened. 
I consulted the cattle-boy as 
to feed, not being satisfied with 
the condition of these cows. 
He asked if he might burn a 
strip of veld, to get some early 
green grass and to protect the 
dip from other fires. 

The afternoon I spent in 
directing two picanins while 
they dug up and manured 
my flower-beds, transplanting 
Precious seedlings and shading 
them with bracken, which grows 
abundantly here. Then I went 
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to see how peas and cabbages 
were getting on, and decided 
to transplant some young coffee 
trees to a new bed. I had done 
about a hundred of these, and 
was straightening my back, 
when I saw a@ great bank of 
smoke going up behind the hifl 
just opposite the dip, and heard 
the roaring sound of the veld 
fire. I watched the smoke with 
growing discomfort. A veld 
fire has a singular way of 
dwarfing the landscape, until 
quite a small fire seems to 
spread across the whole coun- 
try and to be coming straight 
towards one, though there are 
probably several folds of ground 
between. I have cause to be 
nervous of fire, and the roaring 
and crackling produce in me 
a restlessness which I cannot 
control. 

The practice of burning off 
the old grass is common in 
many parts of Africa where the 
stock are not sufficient, or 
where paddocking is in its 
infancy; and when I first 
came here these fires were a 
real terror, often sweeping 
across the country and leaving 
miles of burnt blackness behind. 
With the first showers a thin 
film of green appears, and soon 
the veld is again covered with 
herbage; but the intervening 
period is one I always dislike, 
since the ground is black and 
covered with ashes, and the 
trees and shrubs are like char- 
coal outside, though they have 
developed a protective bark 
which the fire does not easily 
penetrate. It is usual to choose 
the late evening of a still day, 
or one with a wind in the desired 
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direction, and then to fire all 
along a line with the wind 
behind. A path is often enough 
to act as a fire-break, but I 
have seen a fire jump a road 
and, turning back with a change 
of wind, roar down the other 
side and burn a whole range 
of pigsties which we thought 
were quite safe. Willyam did 
his best, but one litter repro- 
duced the old story of the origin 
of roast pig, and I found the 
legend as to the savoury smell 
as unreliable as are most 
legends. 

While I thought of that day, 
the fire was running over the 
hill towards me, and, what was 
worse, the line was spreading up 
the valley towards the spot 
where I could see the cattle 
grazing. Unless something was 
done there was a good chance 
of losing all our grazing, and 
perhaps burning out our neigh- 
bour. I ran for Willyam, and 
told him to go and put the fire 
out. Willyam never argues or 
says a thing cannot be done. 
He is the one person in the 
world to whom my word is 
law. He replied, “‘ Yebo, N’ko- 
sikas,” and departed for the 
scene of war, picking up the 
garden-boys on the way. The 
fire continued to roll towards 
the cattle and down the valley, 
and now that the sun was 
setting and the world was turn- 
ing grey I could see an ominous 
glow in other directions. 

The twilight is short in these 
parts, but not quite so short 
as in tropical countries nearer 
the equator. The sunshine 
faded off the tops of the hills, 
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and the velvet black of the 
burnt veld showed dark against 
the luminous sky for a long 
time. Between the sky-line 
and the valley a line of fire 
ran a quivering tongue, and 
between me and that ring of 
flame I could now see little 
figures. I hurried to the head 
of the valley, because I was 
not sure of crossing the stream, 
and crawling through the 
barbed-wire fence I jumped 
from tussock to tussock over 
the water and clambered up 
the opposite bank, and so to 
the hills, where the fire was now 
being checked. Willyam showed 
no surprise, but provided me 
with a good green branch, and 
I joined the party, which was 
making a fireguard by burning 
a strip and then flogging it 
out. This is really fun. It is 
delightful to watch the flames 
come roaring towards you, and 
then, reaching the bare patch, 
dying impotently back, unable 
toreach you. “ Aha, Mister Fire! 
you untameable beast! I have 
you beat now!” Every now 
and then the wild thing rushes 
into a thicket and roars up the 
branches of a big tree, only to 
die back when the thin dried 
liames are consumed. We had 
now got control on this side, 
and could look back and see 
only blackness except that, 
here and there, an old stump 
smouldered. The origin of the 
trouble, the cattle- boy, now 
turned up and was treated to 
some sarcasm. He assured us 
that the fire was out on the 
other side, but a glow on the 
horizon in two places gave him 
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the lie. We climbed to the 
top of the slope to see the fire 
rushing away from us in two 
directions, either of which, if 
followed straight, would end 
at a stream, but, if the wind 
changed, might blow over the 
rest of the farm. So I gave the 
order and the boys obediently 
moved off towards the flames, 
which were now the only light 
we had. 

It was at this point that 
Willyam began a conversation 
with someone on the home- 
stead side of the valley, in 
that mysterious long-distance 
calling language which natives 
use. They do not shout, but 
send their words, apparently 
all vowel sounds, floating 
through the air, and the dis- 
tance their voices can carry 
is almost incredible. A 
message came by this wire- 
less that a ‘Black Watch,’ or 
native policeman, had arrived 
with a letter to me. That this 
letter should not be delivered 
at once was contrary to all 
custom, so the Black Watch 
himself was clicking his bare 
heels and saluting in front of 
me half an hour later, while I 
flogged the fire. After this he 
came along and flogged too, 
though rather impeded by an 
Overcoat. By this time the 
gtound was dark, despite a 
glow from the distant fires, and 
Willyam walked in front of me 
to warn me of holes—ant- 
bear holes or game pits being 
very plentiful. Even so I 
sprawled once or twice, for I 
could not keep my eyes off 
the magical beauty of the fires, 
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beautiful and terrible at once 
as only two elements can be— 
fire and water. 

Bit by bit we knocked them 
out, and then suddenly it was 
mirk dark, and we were down 
on @ bit of the farm I do not 
know at all, and which Willyam, 
I strongly suspect, knew almost 
as little. He felt his way along 
in front and the Black Watch 
behind, while Punch, my dog, 
put a wet muzzle into my hand 
whenever I spoke to him. Sud- 
denly a sort of chasm opened 
at our feet, and Willyam said 
it was a ‘ donga’ with a stream 
at the bottom, and I had 
better climb on his back. He 
stumbled across the stream but 
could not climb the other bank, 
and in an effort to jump on it 
I slipped back with one foot 
into squelching mud. It must 
have been a comic sight, but 
luckily it was too dark for any 
sight at all, and the Black 
Watch and Willyam retrieved 
me from the top of the bank 
with two pulls. From _ that 
point it was comparatively easy 
to reach the road to the home- 
stead, and the Black Watch, 
who had already come seven- 
teen miles, kept on asking 
pathetically how much farther 
it was to go. 

A glimmering light approach- 
ing us proved to be two of my 
house-girls with a lantern, and 
at this sight the Black Watch 
cheered up and got very chatty. 
I had just realised that I was 
stiff and tired, but as I plodded 
up the steep half-mile to the 
house I could not help enjoying 
the fantastic shadows cast by 
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the lantern, the velvet black- 
ness of the great trees silhou- 
etted against a sky now faintly 
lit with starshine, and the soft 
musical chorus of the Shangaan 
voices behind me, speaking 
low out of respect, but also 
because these are a gentle 
people, only noisy when drunk. 

When we got in the day’s 
task was not quite over, for 
the dogs had to be fed and the 
horse also stabled and fed, 
tasks which I always supervise 
myself. Then I chopped a 
shoulder off the bush-buck and 
gave it to Willyam, who was 
entertaining the Black Watch 
for the night, leaving the rest 
to be cut up next day. Eva 
inquired about dinner, and 
being told to do what she liked, 
produced soup, fried buck’s 
liver, green peas and sweet 
potatoes, with an orange salad, 
which, of course, is a meal fit 
for kings. I dined for once in 
a dressing - gown in front of 
the fire and finished the latest 
Edgar Wallace, with my hair, 
despite its ‘perm.,’ standing 
on end till the last page. 

Of course aS soon as one 
loses the sense of reality which 
this writer’s feeling for human 
character gives for the moment 
to the most fantastic plots, 
one knows that London is not 
really so much more dangerous 
than Rhodesia ; yet what dark 
things must go on in those 
crowded streets and teeming, 
sordid slum houses, and even in 
others of a more imposing kind 
—sombre, secret-looking houses 
with blinds drawn down! We 
live so much in the open, our 
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houses being little more than 
places to eat and sleep in, that 
English houses give us a strange 
shut-in feeling. And how 
anomalous that an age which 
makes ‘safety first ’ its slogan, 
so that youths will hardly 
adventure themselves in 2 new 
and unknown country, and all 
of us are passionately agreed 
that danger of sudden death, 
war, pestilence or famine is 
utterly out of key with modem 
civilisation—how strange that 
this generation turns from its 
padded life to find excitement 
and amusement more and more 
in tales of crime, of murder, 
and worse! The hero enter 
the dark tunnel and is sand- 
bagged, to wake up bound 
hand and foot. The heroine is 
immured in lonely houses with 
criminal lunatics and mad dogs. 
The world cannot get too much 
of this sort of thing. To read 
of frightful hazards while one 
sits snug and safe—is that the 
modern idea of adventure ? 

Here, in our isolated outpost 
of Empire, is no great danger 
to life or limb, but a very real 
danger that if we do not work 
neither shall we eat. We must 
take endless trouble to provide 
food, shelter, communications 
or anything else that means 
comfort and security. A great 
deal of one’s life is spent 2 
improvising the things that 
would come ready-made at 
home, and in the fight for 4 
living we are up against Nature, 
and she has no mercy for weak- 
lings. There is still, thank 
God, the adventure of living 
be faced every day. 
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